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Introduction 

THOMAS  F.  BEST  AND  DAGMAR  HELLER 


Worship  today:  a new  situation  in,  and  among,  the  churches 

This  book  is  a survey  of  the  understanding  and  practice  of  worship 
today  in  a wide  variety  of  Christian  churches,  communities  and  contexts. 
Our  aims  in  gathering  this  material  are  several:  (1)  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  understanding  and  practice  of  worship  in  a wide  range  of 
churches  and  Christian  contexts;  (2)  thereby  to  promote  understanding 
among  Christians  of  their  own,  and  each  others’,  worship  lives;  (3)  to 
take  account  of  the  impact  - and  implications  - of  the  liturgical  renewal 
and  ecumenical  movements  for  worship  today;  (4)  through  this  to 
encourage  informed  reflection  and  dialogue  among  Christians  about  the 
meaning  and  practice  of  worship,  both  within  particular  churches  and 
ecumenically;  and  (5)  thus  to  promote  the  deepening  and  renewal  of 
worship  within  and  among  the  churches. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a survey,  and  this  for  several 
reasons.  Christians  are  recognizing  anew  that  worship  lies  at  the  heart  of 
their  faith,  and  that  it  is  foundational  and  central  to  the  lives  and  witness 
of  the  churches,  as  well  as  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  efforts  of 
churches  to  find  new  vitality  and  depth  in  their  own  worship  through  the 
reappropriation  of  their  own  traditions;  the  rediscovery  of  common  pat- 
terns, intentions  and  values  in  worship  through  the  movements  for  litur- 
gical renewal;  the  growing  awareness,  through  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment, of  the  worship  of  other  churches  and  Christian  communities;  and 
the  growing  experience  of  Christians  and  churches  praying  and  praising 
God  together  rather  than  separately  - all  these  factors  have  created  a new 
situation  within  and  among  the  churches.  This  offers  churches  the 
chance  to  deepen  and  intensify  their  own  worship  life.  Equally  it  calls 
them  to  discern  the  meaning  and  possibilities  of  worship  with  Christians 
in  traditions  other  than  their  own.  Already  the  new  situation  has  stimu- 
lated much  creative  work  on  worship  within  and  among  the  churches.1 

But  understanding,  reflection  and  discussion  on  worship  are  also 
needed  today  because,  for  all  their  ecumenical  progress,  the  churches 
remain  divided  in  significant  ways.  And  these  divisions  are  nowhere  so 
clearly  visible  and  painfully  felt  as  in  worship  - most  evidently,  though 
not  only,  when  the  churches  are  unable  to  gather  at  the  one  Table  of  their 
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one  Lord.  But  also  new  difficulties  in  worshipping  together  have  arisen. 
The  fall  of  the  iron  curtain  in  Europe  made  possible  a new  and  more  real- 
istic encounter  with  the  Orthodox  churches.  Many  of  these  have  experi- 
enced worship  in  other  churches,  and  especially  in  ecumenical  contexts, 
as  disturbing  and  some  Orthodox  groups  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
common  prayer  between  Orthodox  and  non-Orthodox  is  not  possible.2 
Therefore  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the 
WCC  has  sought  ways  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  to  further  the 
practice  of  common  prayer.3  This  discussion  only  affirms  that  the  time 
for  renewed  reflection  on  worship  within  the  churches,  and  the  widest 
possible  dialogue  among  them,  is  at  hand. 

In  addition,  the  difficulties  expressed  by  Orthodox  have  helped  by 
setting  in  sharp  relief  some  fundamental  differences  in  the  understand- 
ing of  worship.  Among  these  are:  Is  worship  a service  performed  by 
human  beings  and  offered  to  God?  Or  is  it  an  act  of  God,  in  which 
human  beings  are  privileged  to  participate?  Is  the  accent  on  doxology? 
What  about  the  pedagogical  aspect  of  worship?  Questions  such  as  these 
find  different  answers  in  different  traditions.  We  hope  that  the  sharing  on 
worship  in  this  book  will  clarify  how  far  these  different  understandings 
are  actually  church  dividing  and,  where  necessary,  suggest  ways  of 
working  on  the  issues  which  divide  us. 

Worship  Today:  contents  and  contributors 

For  a host  of  reasons,  then,  reflection  and  discussion  on  worship  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  for  the  churches  today  and  for  the 
ecumenical  movement.  We  hope  to  stimulate  and  support  this  process  - 
which  is  ultimately  a process  of  renewal  - through  this  book.  As  a guide 
and  help  to  readers,  we  offer  the  following  comments  on  the  structure  of 
this  book  and  on  our  contributors. 

Accounts  from  churches  and  Christian  contexts:  Sections  I and  II 

Section  I of  our  collection  includes  four  sets  of  articles,  all  coming 
from  churches  and  Christian  contexts.  The  first  set  offers  presentations 
of  the  understanding  and  practice  of  worship  today  in  a wide  range  of 
Christian  churches.  We  have  tried  to  arrange  these  accounts  in  a way 
that  moves  from  older  to  more  recent  traditions.  Thus  one  proceeds 
from  the  ancient  foundations,  through  the  churches  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  Anglican  tradition,  through  the  historic  free  churches,  to  the 
19th  century  and  later  foundations.  It  is  a very  diverse  collection, 
including  not  only  the  classic  ecumenically  engaged  churches  but  also, 
significantly,  some  whose  voices  are  not  so  often  heard  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal discussion. 
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The  second  set  of  articles  suggests  the  diversity  present  within  the 
churches  as  well  as  across  them.  In  four  cases  (Lutheran,  Anglican,  Men- 
nonite,  Baptist)  the  more  general  account  given  in  the  preceding  section 
is  complemented  by  another  coming  from  the  same  confessional  tradi- 
tion, but  emphasizing  that  tradition’s  understanding  and  practice  of  wor- 
ship in  a specific  national  and  cultural  context  (indeed,  this  could  have 
been  done  for  all  of  the  Christian  traditions,  had  space  allowed). 

The  third  and  fourth  sets  of  articles  consist  of  accounts  from  a num- 
ber of  new  Christian  manifestations,  all  related  to  the  historic  Christian 
churches  but  in  some  way  cross-traditional.  The  third  set  includes  the 
“mega-church”  phenomenon  in  Korea  and  feminist  perspectives  on  the 
life  and  worship  of  the  church  today.  The  fourth  set  consists  of  accounts 
from  two  widely  diverse  Christian  religious  communities,  Grandchamp 
in  Switzerland  and  Iona  in  Scotland,  whose  distinctive  worship  life 
reflects  an  authentic  and  creative  interaction  between  historic  traditions 
of  the  church  and  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  author  of  each  article  in  section  I comes  from  the  church  or 
Christian  context  concerned.  Each  was  asked  (1)  to  explain  their 
church’s  practice  and  understanding  of  worship,  focusing  on  common 
convictions  but  reflecting  something  of  the  diversity  present  within  the 
church;  (2)  to  indicate  how  the  worship  of  their  church  has  been  influ- 
enced or  changed  by  the  liturgical  renewal  and  ecumenical  movements; 
and  (3)  to  indicate  other  new  developments  in  their  church’s  worship, 
and  how  these  might  help  - or  hinder  - its  ecumenical  engagement.  In 
addition  each  author  was  given  three  stylistic  guidelines,  namely:  (1)  to 
speak  in  his  or  her  own  voice,  while  representing  the  church  or  Christ- 
ian community  concerned;  (2)  to  write  in  a style  that  would  be  both  con- 
cise and  accessible;  and  (3)  to  write  so  as  to  be  understood  by  readers  not 
coming  from  the  church  or  Christian  community  being  described. 

The  authors  are  as  diverse  as  the  churches  and  Christian  contexts 
from  which  they  come.  Many  are  liturgists;  others  are  liturgically  liter- 
ate theologians,  church  officials  or  pastors.  They  reflect  varying  degrees 
of  ecumenical  experience  and  engagement.  What  they  have  in  common 
is  a commitment  to  the  worship  life  of  their  own,  and  the  larger,  church 
and  a desire  to  promote  understanding  and  reflection,  both  within  and 
among  the  churches,  on  issues  of  worship  today.  To  our  minds,  their 
accounts  provide  a substantial  and  stimulating  picture  of  the  diverse  and 
complex  reality  of  worship  in  the  churches  today. 

We  have  tried  to  honour  our  contributors’  diversity  by  letting  them 
indeed  speak  in  their  own  voice,  and  by  not  imposing  a common  struc- 
ture or  style  on  their  accounts.  This  means,  inevitably,  a considerable 
diversity  among  the  accounts  themselves:  some  are  more  academic  in 
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tone,  others  less;  some  emphasize  historical  development  within  their 
own  church  and  tradition,  while  others  are  more  theological  in  orienta- 
tion, or  focus  on  other  aspects  of  their  church  or  community’s  worship. 
We  understand  this  very  diversity  in  presentation  as  part  of  the  story  of 
“worship  today”  within  and  among  the  churches,  reflecting  as  it  does  the 
churches’  distinct  emphases,  histories,  cultural  settings  and  self-percep- 
tions. 

Section  II  of  this  book  includes  two  articles  on  worship  in  ecumeni- 
cal contexts.  One  is  by  a theologian  and  ecumenist  with  extensive  expe- 
rience in  worship  in  such  contexts,  and  the  other  is  by  a liturgist  and  the- 
ologian with  extensive  ecumenical  experience.  The  first  text,  from  a 
united  church,  surveys  and  evaluates  the  churches’  increasing  efforts  to 
worship  together  rather  than  separately;  the  second  text  offers  an  evalu- 
ation of  such  common  worship  from  an  Orthodox  perspective.  We  feel 
that  these  articles  offer  a sound  basis  for  a constructive  discussion  in  this 
complex  and  sensitive  area. 

Overviews  and  analyses:  section  III 

Part  III  of  our  collection  consists  of  five  interpretive  surveys.  Work- 
ing from  a representative  sample  of  the  accounts  from  churches  and 
Christian  contexts,  these  seek:  (1)  to  discern  where  the  churches,  indi- 
vidually and  ecumenically,  find  themselves  in  relation  to  worship  today; 
(2)  to  identify  lines  of  convergence  - and  continuing  divergence  - among 
the  churches  in  their  understanding  and  practice  of  worship;  and  (3)  to 
suggest  possible  future  developments  in  the  worship  life  of  the  churches, 
both  individually  and  ecumenically.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  authors 
were  asked  not  so  much  to  offer  detailed  comments  on  particular  confes- 
sional articles,  as  to  discern  the  overall  situation  emerging  in  the  worship 
life  of  the  churches  today,  with  all  its  chances  and  challenges.) 

These  contributors  are  all  liturgists  with  substantial  ecumenical  ex- 
perience. They  come  from  a broad  variety  of  churches,  Orthodox, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  (Methodist,  Baptist  and  United).  Within 
the  framework  of  their  assignment,  their  articles  too  reflect  a wide  diver- 
sity of  perspective  and  approach.  We  believe  that  their  articles  model 
precisely  the  kind  of  reflection  and  discussion  on  worship  today  which 
we  hope  to  encourage  and  stimulate  through  this  book. 

A note  on  the  limitations  of  this  survey 

As  with  any  project  of  this  scope  and  complexity,  there  are  inevitable 
gaps  and  inconsistencies  in  this  survey  of  worship  within  and  among  the 
churches  today.  Indeed,  given  the  range  and  diversity  of  Christian 
churches  and  communities,  no  such  collection  could  pretend  to  be  com- 
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plete.  Regarding  the  overview  and  analytical  articles  in  section  III  we 
regret  in  particular  that,  for  editorial  and  practical  reasons,  it  was  not 
possible  for  us  to  provide  our  five  authors  with  the  texts  of  all  of  the 
accounts  from  churches  and  Christian  contexts. 

Worship  Today:  an  invitation  to  reflection  and  renewal  in  the 
churches 

In  conclusion,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  extending  heartfelt  thanks  to 
each  of  our  contributors  for  their  enthusiasm,  commitment  and,  not  least, 
patience  at  each  stage  of  this  lengthy  project.  We  join  them  in  offering 
this  overview  of  where  the  churches,  both  individually  and  ecumeni- 
cally, find  themselves  in  their  understanding  and  practice  of  worship 
today.  May  it  truly  engender  a broader  understanding  of  worship  within 
and  among  the  churches;  may  it  encourage  reflection  and  discussion  of 
what  unites,  and  what  still  divides,  us  in  that  worship  life  which  is  so 
central  to  the  whole  life  of  the  church;  and,  most  importantly,  may  it  help 
to  deepen  and  revitalize  worship,  both  within  individual  churches  and  in 
the  churches’  common  praise  and  prayer. 

NOTES 

1 From  Faith  and  Order  see:  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , Faith  and  Order  Paper  no. 
Ill,  WCC,  1982;  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  Thomas  F. 
Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  eds,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  171,  WCC,  1995;  Eucharistic 
Worship  in  Ecumenical  Contexts:  The  Lima  Liturgy  - and  Beyond,  Thomas  F.  Best  and 
Dagmar  Heller  eds,  WCC,  1998;  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of 
Our  Common  Baptism,  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  eds,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no. 
184,  WCC,  1999;  “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation” 
[Faverges  II,  a text-in-progress],  F0/2001:24,  2001;  and  also  work  being  done  by  the  Joint 
Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(see  “Ecclesiological  and  Ecumenical  Implications  of  a Common  Baptism:  A JWG 
Study”,  revised  draft  [provisional,  not  for  publication],  Nov.  2003). 
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cally, pp.1-26;  Janet  Crawford  and  Thomas  Best,  “Praise  the  Lord  with  the  Lyre...  and  the 
Gamelan?  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship”,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  46,  1,  1994,  pp.78- 
96;  Teresa  Berger,  “Worship  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement”,  in  Dictionary  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement,  Nicholas  Lossky  et  al.  eds,  2nd  ed.,  WCC,  2002,  pp.1250-1255;  Dag- 
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2 See  “Evaluation  of  New  Facts  in  the  Relations  of  Orthodoxy  and  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment: Thessaloniki,  Greece,  29  April-2  May  1998”,  in  Turn  to  God  - Rejoice  in  Hope: 
Orthodox  Reflections  on  the  Way  to  Harare,  Thomas  FitzGerald  and  Peter  Bouteneff  eds, 
WCC/Orthodox  Task  Force,  1998,  pp.  136-38. 

3 See  “Final  Report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC”,  in 
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Worship  in  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church 

NAREG  ALEMEZIAN 

• ORIENTAL  ORTHODOX  • 


Worship  is  the  heart  of  Christianity,  as  the  response  of  Christians  to 
the  magnificent  revelation  and  aweful  omnipresence  of  the  transcendent 
God.  This  meeting  between  God  and  God’s  people  is  not  optional  and 
peripheral,  but  necessary  and  fundamental  as  a token  of  appreciation  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  very  fact  that  God  reveals  himself  to  us  through 
God’s  creation,  through  the  Holy  Bible,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  worship,  creatures  encounter  their  Creator  and  Redeemer.  To  do  so  is 
an  authentic  and  natural  desire  of  the  faithful,  as  stated  in  Psalm  42:1: 
“As  a deer  longs  for  flowing  streams,  so  my  soul  longs  for  you,  O God.” 

Worship  and  service  are  essentially  one.  Through  service  expecta- 
tion, encounter  and  response  overflow  to  penetrate  all  aspects  of  a com- 
munity’s daily  life,  and  devotion  to  God  extends  into  a commitment  to 
serve.  Therefore,  the  worshipping  and  serving  community  becomes  one 
body  (1  Cor.  12:12ff.),  as  branches  of  a living  vine  (cf.  John  15:  Iff.). 

Our  knowledge  of  God  is  manifested  in  numerous  expressions  of 
worship,  through  various  normal,  festive  and  aesthetic  activities  and  ges- 
tures, for  example  adoration,  devotion,  gratitude,  honour,  joining  hands, 
kneeling,  ornaments,  piety,  praise,  prayer,  prostration,  raising  hands,  rev- 
erence, service,  singing,  the  use  of  symbols,  and  thanksgiving. 

Without  undermining  the  importance  of  individual  spirituality  and 
personal  prayer,  corporate  ritual  and  ceremonial  acts  reflect  the  social, 
public,  common  and  organic  character  of  worship,  and  enable  the  Chris- 
tian church  to  realize  itself  as  a people  who  worship  God  “in  spirit  and 
truth”  (John  4:23). 

In  worship  we  confess  the  greatness  of  God  and  adhere  to  the  instruc- 
tion to  worship  and  serve  him  only  (Ex.  20:1-3;  Josh.  24:14-15),  with 
our  whole  being  (Deut.  6:5;  Luke  10:27;  Rom.  12:1)  and  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  8:26;  Phil.  3:3).  The  end  purpose  of  worship  is  to  meet 
God,  and  to  enter  into  union  with  him  (John  12:26). 

The  calendar  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  important  features  of  the  calendar 
of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church,  offered  to  facilitate  the  understand- 
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ing  of  the  ordo  of  worship  in  various  ceremonies  and  rituals  referred  to 
below.  The  Armenian  church  has  developed  a calendar  system  based  on 
the  weekly  cycle  which  includes  three  types  of  days:  (1)  dominical 
feasts,  (2)  feasts  of  the  saints,  and  (3)  days  of  abstinence.  All  these  days 
are  movable  except  for  six:  (1)  the  Theophany  and  Nativity  (6  January); 
(2)  the  Presentation  of  the  Lord  to  the  Temple  (14  February);  (3)  the 
Annunciation  (7  April);  (4)  the  Feast  of  the  Birth  of  Holy  Mother  of 
God  (8  September);  (5)  the  Presentation  of  the  Holy  Mother-of-God 
(21  November);  (6)  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  St  Mary  by  St  Anne 
(9  December). 

The  liturgical  year  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  is  divided  into 
eight  great  periods  or  seasons,  namely  (1)  Theophany  and  Nativity;  (2) 
Lent;  (3)  Easter;  (4)  Pentecost;  (5)  Transfiguration;  (6)  Assumption;  (7) 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross;  (8)  Advent. 

Ceremonies  and  rituals 

In  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  the  faithful  worship  and  serve 
God  through  the  following  ceremonies  and  rituals. 

Daily  divine  office 

The  Armenian  church  has  seven  daily  prayer  hours  based  on  the 
exhortation  of  Psalm  119:164,  “ Seven  times  a day  I praise  you  for  your 
righteous  ordinances.”  The  seven  daily  prayer  hours  are:  (1)  night  hour 
or  vigils  or  nocturnes;  (2)  morning  hour  or  matins;  (3)  sunrise  hour  or 
prime;  (4)  midday  hour  or  sext;  (5)  evening  hour  or  vespers;  (6)  peace 
hour;  (7)  rest  hour  or  compline.  These  daily  divine  offices  were  origi- 
nally designed  for  monastic  settings,  and  presently  are  held  alternatively 
in  the  Armenian  monasteries  and  some  parishes.  They  are  offered  in  the 
nave  of  the  church. 

Ecclesiastical  feasts 

All  Sundays  are  dedicated  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  are  called 
dominical  days.  On  the  Lord’s  day  we  affirm  our  identity  as  the  people 
of  God  belonging  to  God  and  worshipping  him  because  he  is  our  God, 
and  has  been  gracious  towards  us.  Every  Sunday,  during  the  morning 
hour,  resurrection  gospel  narratives  are  read  and  all  the  hymns  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  Celebrations  of  saints’  days  are 
prohibited  on  Sundays. 

Ecclesiastical  feasts  are  of  two  types.  The  first  is  further  dominical 
days , on  which  events  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  celebrated. 
In  addition  to  this,  days  appointed  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross,  the 
church,  the  holy  virgin  and  Pentecost  are  also  considered  dominical. 
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There  are  about  140  dominical  days  in  the  church  year,  celebrated  either 
on  Sundays  or  other  days  of  the  week  (except  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days); for  example,  Theophany  and  Nativity  are  celebrated  on  6 January; 
Ascension  is  celebrated  on  a Thursday,  forty  days  following  Easter. 

The  second  type  is  saints’  days.  These  days  are  designated  for  the 
commemoration  of  saints  who  have  been  recognized  by  the  universal 
church,  and  the  Armenian  church,  as  being  pre-eminent  for  their  holy  life 
lived  in  piety  and  virtue,  or  who  have  given  their  life  in  witness  to  their 
Christian  faith  and  for  the  furtherance  of  God’s  kingdom.  About  128 
days  in  a year  are  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  saints.  These  are 
not  fixed  dates,  because  saints  may  be  commemorated  only  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays;  if  a dominical  day  falls  on  any  of 
these  days,  then  the  commemoration  of  the  saint  will  be  shifted  to  some 
other  day.  Saints  may  not  be  commemorated  on  any  of  the  days  Monday 
to  Friday  in  a week  of  liturgical  fasting. 

Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  days  of  abstinence.  The  character  of  the 
office  during  these  two  days  of  the  week  is  penitential.  Wednesdays  are 
dedicated  to  the  annunciation  and  incarnation,  Fridays  to  the  crucifixion. 
In  addition,  there  are  six  dietetic  fasting  weeks  and  the  period  of  forty 
days  of  fasting  of  Great  Lent.  This  is  a season  of  intense  prayer,  fasting, 
penance,  meditation  and  self-examination.  In  all,  about  150  days  in  a 
year  are  put  aside  for  fasting.1 

Sacraments 

The  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  has  seven  sacraments:  (1)  baptism; 
(2)  chrismation;  (3)  repentance;  (4)  holy  communion;  (5)  holy  matri- 
mony; (6)  ordination;  (7)  last  anointing.  We  will  speak  here  especially 
about  holy  communion  or  the  eucharist. 

Holy  Eucharist 

Every  Sunday,  and  on  other  designated  dominical  days,  Armenian 
faithful  gather  in  churches  to  celebrate  holy  eucharist.  On  very  special 
occasions  it  is  permitted  to  celebrate  holy  eucharist  outdoors,  where  an 
altar  is  erected  and  a consecrated  rock-stone  (vemkar)  placed,  on  which 
the  chalice  rests  during  the  consecration. 

Holy  eucharist  is  the  high  point  of  worship  in  the  Armenian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  in  the  sense  that  it  underlines  the  Christological  character 
of  worship.  Holy  eucharist  is  related  directly  to  the  events  of  the  salva- 
tion history,  because  Christ  gives  his  life  for  human  beings  and  brings 
them  to  partake  of  that  life  by  his  sacrificial  death  and  his  offering  of  his 
body  and  blood.  This  event  does  not  pertain  to  the  past  only,  but  becomes 
both  a life-generating  experience  in  the  present  and  the  foretaste  of  the 
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kingdom  of  heaven  (Heb.  12:28).  William  R.  Crockett  defines  this  real- 
ity in  the  following  statement: 

The  eucharist  is  neither  a repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  nor  simply  a 
mental  recollection  of  an  event  that  took  place  2000  years  ago.  Through  the 
eucharistic  memorial,  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  is  made  sacramentally  present 
in  order  that  we  may  participate  in  its  redemptive  reality  in  the  present.2 

This  eschatological  hope  directs  the  faithful  to  have  unconditional 
faith  and  total  trust  in  Christ,  and  to  offer  their  gifts  as  a symbolic 
response  and  sacrifice  to  the  self-offering  of  God.  In  Armenian,  the  lit- 
eral translation  of  holy  eucharist  is  “holy  sacrifice”  (Sourp  Badarak). 
Through  grace,  as  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  enjoy 
the  heavenly  reality  in  our  earthly  surroundings  and  limitations,  take  part 
in  the  communal  worship,  and  relate  to  the  community  of  faith.  Hence, 
in  the  presence  of  Christ,  holy  eucharist  embraces  the  whole  creation  and 
becomes  the  sacrament  of  love,  thanksgiving,  communion,  unity  and 
service. 

Henry  Hill  describes  the  Armenian  holy  liturgy  in  these  words, 

Armenian  beliefs  are  richly  embodied  in  the  holy  liturgy  which  opens  with  the 
words,  “O  mystery  deep,  inscrutable,  without  beginning,  through  the  passion 
of  thine  holy  only-begotten  all  creation  hath  been  made  immortal”.  Armenian 
worship  takes  place  within  its  distinctive  conical-topped  churches,  with  the 
square  altar  mounted  on  a high  stage  or  bema.  The  celebrant,  wearing  impres- 
sive and  colourful  vestments,  is  assisted  by  deacons  with  censers,  acolytes  and 
singers.  The  congregation  participate  in  the  liturgy  fully,  sometimes  lifting 
their  hands,  sometimes  bowing  low  in  reverence.3 

Occasional  pious  customs 

In  the  Book  of  Rituals  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  there  are 
services  devised  for  special  occasions  and  reflecting  the  piety  of  the 
faithful.  These  include:  (1)  the  blessing  of  the  newborn  before  baptism; 
(2)  the  canon  of  burial;  (3)  the  requiem  service  at  the  graveside;  (4)  the 
service  of  home  blessing;  (5)  the  service  of  hair-cutting  of  adolescents; 
(6)  the  prayer  for  the  sick;  (7)  the  order  of  confession,  and  (8)  the  bless- 
ing of  the  harvest. 

Other  devotionals 

This  category  includes  personal  and  family  prayers,  Sunday  school 
and  Christian  education  courses,  morning  prayers  in  Armenian  schools, 
home  prayer  groups,  and  many  other  expressions  of  worship  that  are  not 
part  of  the  rite  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  (and  do  not  take  place 
in  the  churches),  but  are  in  line  with  the  teachings  of  the  church. 
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Characteristics  of  Armenian  worship 

The  Armenian  Orthodox  Church’s  deeply  sacramental  tradition  of 
worship  has  ingredients  common  to  all  Christians  in  general,  and  to  the 
Orthodox  church  in  particular.  However,  the  following  basic  elements 
indicate  some  of  the  special,  distinctive  features  of  Armenian  worship  - 
worship  which  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  church’s  life  and  activity. 

Worship,  theology  and  doctrine 

Its  rich  worship  is  founded  on  the  clear  theology  and  doctrine  of  the 
Armenian  Orthodox  Church.  This  interconnection  of  worship  and 
dogma  is  reflected  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  recited  during 
church  services,  orienting  the  faithful  towards  God.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  celebrant  bishops  proclaim  their  Orthodox  faith  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  morning  service,  after  denouncing  Satan  and  before  publicly 
confessing  their  sins.  In  the  context  of  worship,  theological  reflection 
becomes  a constant  reminder  of  the  dynamic  participation  and  the  mov- 
ing experience  of  being  enriched  by  the  Orthodox  faith.  Paul  Meyendorff 
rightly  notes, 

But  Eastern  worship,  just  as  Western,  expresses  the  faith,  culture  and  spiritu- 
ality of  a given  ecclesial  body,  its  understanding  of  orders,  its  approach  to  tra- 
dition.4 

In  his  first  encyclical  St  Nerses  Shnorhali  addresses  “the  entire 
Armenian  nation  whose  welfare  was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Lord”  as 
Catholicos,  and  underlines  faith  as  the  prerequisite  for  Christian  worship 
and  service,  saying, 

Now  the  head  is  primary  and  most  honoured  among  members  of  the  body 
because  of  its  elevated  position  and  the  existence  of  the  senses  in  it,  and  it 
is  succeeded  by  the  other  members  one  by  one.  In  the  same  way  among  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  the  greatest  and  primary  is  the  truth  of  faith  which  brings 
forth  great  and  small  works  of  righteousness  according  to  God’s  command- 
ments. For  this  reason,  first  of  all,  we  emphatically  place  faith  before  you 
as  the  primary  good.  We  are  not  writing  anything  new  but  are  making  a 
summary  based  on  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  prophets  and  holy  fathers. 
We  do  this  that  you  may  not  stray  from  the  truth  into  the  ignorance  of 
the  unlearned  by  listening  to  words  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
fession of  the  Orthodox  church,  but  which  are  outside  the  holy  scriptures  and 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  hearer.  You  should  know  in  whom  you  believed 
on  the  day  of  baptism,  as  Paul  says,  “I  know  in  whom  I have  believed” 
(2  Tim.  1:12).  It  is  indeed  worthy  to  hold  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Christian,  in  which  we  begin  in  simple  and  plain  words  to  show  the  truth 
of  our  faith.5 
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Worship  and  Christian  education 

Words,  music,  symbols  and  movements  in  worship  are  tools  for  Chris- 
tian formation  and  discipleship.  For  Armenians,  worship  begins  at  home 
and  extends  to  the  church  where  we  are  incorporated  into  a caring  and  nur- 
turing community  of  faith.  In  order  to  offer  an  appropriate  worship  and  to 
educate  its  faithful  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Armenian  Ortho- 
dox Church  needs  to  make  worship  more  practical,  pleasant,  comprehen- 
sive and  non-boring.  We  can  be  inspired  to  worship  God  only  if  we  can 
fully  understand  what  is  happening  during  our  communal  worship.  To 
achieve  this,  the  Armenian  church  needs  to  be  more  flexible  and  sponta- 
neous, to  substitute,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  modem  Armenian  for 
classical  Armenian,  to  reduce  the  duration  of  services,  to  take  more  care 
for  the  majesty  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  aesthetic  details  of  the  rituals,  to 
make  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  more  related  to  con- 
temporary issues,  and  to  secure  the  full  participation  of  the  believers. 

Worship  and  mystical  elements 

The  ordered,  canonical  and  diverse  rituals  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox 
Church  reflect  the  mysterious  relationship  between  human  beings  and 
God.  A sense  of  awe,  reverence  and  transcendence  in  the  presence  of  the 
triune  God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  are  constantly  stressed  in  the 
prayers,  hymns  and  gestures  of  worship,  and  especially  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  holy  eucharist.  In  the  Study  of  Liturgy  this  is  referred  to  as 
“the  paschal  mystery”,  and  according  to  New  Testament  sources  it  exists 
on  three  levels:  (1)  God  “dwelling  in  light  inaccessible”  (1  Tim.  6:16), 
(2)  in  the  historical  order,  and  (3)  in  the  liturgy.6 

Worship  and  hymns 

Hymns,  as  songs  of  praise,  adoration  and  confession  in  honour  of 
God  or  a saint,  are  very  significant  in  the  order  of  worship.  The  Armen- 
ian Orthodox  Church  is  a singing  church,  and  from  the  4th  century  up  to 
this  very  day  the  composition  of  hymns  has  been  a prevalent  feature  of 
its  life.  The  Armenian  Orthodox  Church  is  distinguished  by  many  hymns 
dedicated  to  canonized  national  heroes.  In  the  preface  to  the  Armenian 
church  hymnbook  of  1838,  Nerses  of  Lambron  refers  to  the  impact  of 
church  music,  writing,  “(It)  awakens  all  minds  to  yearn  for  grace 
because  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  stimulate  our  will  with  happiness 
or  sadness  except  the  music  of  properly  sung  hymns.”7 

Worship  and  service 

In  worship  the  Armenian  faithful  feel  that  they  are  called  to  serve,  to 
spread  abroad  the  gospel  and  to  reach  out  to  the  needs  of  their  commu- 
nity. Henry  Hill  sums  up  this  aspect  of  worship  by  stating, 
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At  the  heart  of  every  Armenian  community  is  the  parish  church  and  centre:  the 
focus  not  only  for  rites  of  passage  and  spiritual  sustenance  but  of  social  life  as 
well.  The  Armenian  people,  whether  in  the  homeland  or  in  the  diaspora,  are 
held  together  as  a family  by  their  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  local 
church.8 

The  worshipper  as  witness 

The  Greek  word  for  witness  is  martyr.  Martyrs  are  saints  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  to  bear  witness  to  their  Christian  faith.  The  Armen- 
ian worshipper  is  not  a spectator  but  a witness  to,  and  partaker  in,  salva- 
tion history,  as  well  as  an  active  participant  in  offering  himself  or  herself 
to  God  - always  remembering  that  the  witness  or  martyr  par  excellence 
remains  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  words  of  Aidan  Kavanagh, 

By  grace,  faith  and  sacrament,  the  church  is  the  fullness  of  him  who  is  the  full- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily.  If  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was  God  en- 
humaned,  the  church  is  God  in  Christ  enworlded.9 

The  role  of  clergy  in  worship 

The  established  order  of  worship  - scriptural  passages,  prayers, 
music,  symbols,  vestments,  movements,  fellowship  and  many  other  ele- 
ments - creates  the  perfect  atmosphere  for  the  worshipping  church, 
which  gathers  under  the  leadership  of  the  clergy.  As  consecrated  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  priests  administer  the  sacraments.  God  is  the  source 
of  grace,  and  priests  are  only  his  servants  and  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  God  and  human  beings. 

* * * 

The  ecumenical  movement  enables  the  churches  to  come  closer  to 
each  other  and  to  pursue  the  visible  unity  of  the  one,  catholic,  apostolic 
and  holy  church.  According  to  Malachia  Ormanian,  worship  plays  a piv- 
otal role  in  this  respect  because  “ the  purpose  of  ritual  is  to  cultivate  the 
hearts  (of  the  faithful)  in  an  orderly  and  effectual  manner  to  praise  God, 
ignite  their  emotions  and  intensify  their  services”  .10  He  goes  on,  albeit 
with  some  exaggeration, 

From  the  perspective  of  worship,  church  unity  lies  in  the  fundamental  and 
basic  tenets  that  the  church  inherited  from  the  apostolic  times.  It  is  under- 
standable that  changes  occur  due  to  local  requirements,  but  the  basics  should 
remain  unchanged.  Among  all  the  churches,  the  Armenian  church  is  the  most 
loyal  follower  of  the  oldest  (order  of  worship)  and  rejecter  of  modernism.  In 
this  respect  the  Armenian  church  is  incomparable  to  other  churches.  Therefore 
the  rituals,  ceremonies  and  moral  laws  of  the  Armenian  church  have  rightfully 
been  considered  models  for  original  orders.11 
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of  Antioch 

MOR  CYRIL  APHREM  KARIM 

• ORIENTAL  ORTHODOX  • 


Worship  is  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  church,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
worshipping  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  It  is  required  to  offer  worship 
not  because  of  God’s  need  for  worship,  but  rather  due  to  the  sinfulness 
of  the  church’s  members  and  their  constant  need  for  grace.  Through  wor- 
ship we  are  offered  the  life  of  grace  and  spiritual  nourishment  that  is 
essential  for  our  being  as  Christians.  By  opening  our  hearts  to  God’s 
word  and  receiving  the  divine  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  holy 
sacraments,  we  are  assured  of  Christ’s  salvation  which  was  accom- 
plished on  the  cross. 

The  Syriac  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch  is  heir  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  Christian  worship  which  is  distinguished  by  the  antiquity  and 
beauty  of  its  prayers  and  rituals.  As  recounted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  early  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith,  fleeing  persecution  in  the  Holy 
Land,  reached  Antioch,  a prominent  centre  of  commerce  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  they  were  first  called  “Christians” 
(Acts  22:26).  St  Peter  is  believed  to  have  founded  the  church  in  Antioch 
in  CE  39. 

Worship  and  theology 

Hymns  play  a central  role  in  the  worship  of  the  Syriac  Orthodox 
Church.  They  were  composed  by  theologians  of  early  centuries  such  as 
St  Ephrem  (CE  373)  and  St  Jacob  of  Sarug  (CE  521).  Early  Syriac  writ- 
ers preferred  poetry  as  the  mode  of  theological  expression,  employing 
imagery  and  symbolism  basic  to  all  human  experience.  Mor  Ephrem, 
acclaimed  as  the  “Harp  of  the  Holy  Spirit”,  was  the  earliest  exponent  of 
the  poetic  genre  of  the  madroshe,  the  teaching  songs,  in  communicating 
the  orthodox  faith  of  the  church  to  a wide  audience.  Poetry  permitted 
Syriac  theologians  to  avoid  static  theological  definitions  and  express  the 
subjective  spiritual  experience  of  the  Creator,  whose  mysteries  the 
Syriac  tradition  held  to  be  beyond  human  comprehension,  in  a fluid  and 
dynamic  fashion.  Despite  the  later  Christological  controversies  of  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries,  which  drew  the  Syriac  tradition  along  with  the  rest 
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of  Christendom  into  precise  theological  positions  - and  resulting 
schisms  - the  poetic  form  continued  to  be  the  preferred  mode  of  theo- 
logical expression  in  the  Syriac  church. 

The  prolific  theologian-poets  of  the  Syriac  Orthodox  tradition  pro- 
duced volumes  of  poetry  that  became  the  basis  of  an  extensive  tradition 
of  liturgical  music  in  the  Syriac  Orthodox  church.  Isaac  of  Antioch,  Rab- 
bula,  Balai,  Shem’un  Quqoyo  (the  potter),  Jacob  of  Sarug,  Patriarch  Mor 
Severus  and  Jacob  of  Edessa  are  among  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  illus- 
trious poets  of  the  church.  They  created  rich  genres  of  music  that  survive 
to  this  day  in  Syriac  Orthodox  liturgical  music. 

Biblical  background 

The  Syriac  liturgy  dwells  heavily  on  biblical  materials.  Characters  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  frequently  invoked.  The 
“saints”  of  the  Old  Testament,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  Moses,  David 
and  the  prophets;  and  particularly  Job  and  Daniel  and  the  three  holy  men 
in  the  furnace  of  Babylon,  are  as  familiar  figures  as  the  apostles.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  living  witnesses  to  the  mystery  of  Christ  always  alive 
within  the  church.  Even  more  interesting  is  the  frequent  reference  to 
“our  father  Adam  and  our  mother  Eve”,  in  a typological  contrast  to 
Christ  the  new  Adam  and  Mary  the  new  Eve.  The  mystery  of  salvation 
is  thus  connected  to  the  beginning  of  creation  and  the  first  man  and 
woman,  who  are  taken  out  of  Sheol,  the  place  of  the  dead,  when  Christ 
descends  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  conquest  of  death  by  his  own 
death. 

Holy  eucharist 

The  eucharistic  liturgy  of  the  Syriac  Orthodox  Church  is  perhaps  the 
richest  in  all  of  Christendom.  There  are  over  seventy  extant  anaphoras, 
some  of  which  were  written  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  The  most  com- 
mon ones  are  about  five.  The  oldest  is  that  of  St  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  usual  Syriac  word  for  the 
eucharistic  liturgy  is  either  qurobo,  meaning  “approach”,  or  qurbono, 
“oblation”  or  “sacrifice”.  The  holy  fathers  of  the  Syriac  church  often 
refer  to  the  liturgy  as  the  rozae  qadeeshae  (the  holy  mysteries),  signify- 
ing the  profound  mystery  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  become  for  us 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  in  a manner  not  comprehensible  to  the 
external  human  senses.  Holy  eucharist  is  celebrated  on  Sundays  and 
major  feast  days  in  all  churches;  many  churches  also  celebrate  it  on  Fri- 
days and  Wednesdays. 

• The  Trisagion  or  “thrice  holy”  recalls  the  vision  experienced  by  the 

Prophet  Isaiah  of  the  Lord’s  throne  and  the  proclamation  of  the  six- 
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winged  seraphim  (Isa.  6:1-3):  “Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory.”  Moreover,  the  tradition  of  the 
Syriac  Church  of  Antioch  records  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  cru- 
cifixion, the  seraphim  descended  from  heaven  and  encircled  the  body 
of  Christ,  singing  the  first  three  verses  of  the  thrice  holy  (excluding 
the  phrase  “who  was  crucified  for  us”  since  Jesus  had  died  for  human 
beings  and  not  for  the  angels).  It  is  said  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
who  was  to  request  the  body  of  Christ  from  Pilate,  was  present  and 
was  inspired  to  complete  the  seraphim’s  chant,  singing  forth,  “You 
who  were  crucified  for  us,  have  mercy  upon  us.” 

• Lessons  are  read  from  the  book  of  Acts,  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  and 
the  gospels  according  to  a lectionary  for  the  whole  year.  A sermon  is 
also  delivered  by  the  celebrant,  commenting  on  the  specific  feast  or 
event  being  celebrated. 

• The  prayer  of  absolution  is  an  act  of  repentance  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  congregation,  asking  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

• Then  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  is  recited. 

• The  kiss  of  peace  comes  down  from  the  celebrating  clergy  at  the  altar 
and  is  exchanged  among  the  congregation.  It  signifies  our  love  and 
concord  with  our  neighbours,  which  in  itself  is  a sign  of  our  recon- 
ciliation with  God  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  The  kiss  of 
peace  also  fulfills  the  words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  5:23  and  24),  “So  if 
you  are  offering  your  gift  at  the  altar,  and  there  remember  that  your 
brother  has  something  against  you,  leave  your  gift  there  before  the 
altar  and  go;  first  be  reconciled  to  your  brother,  and  then  come  and 
offer  your  gift.”  It  likewise  recalls  the  words  of  St  Peter  the  apostle 
(1  Pet.  5:14),  “Greet  one  another  with  the  kiss  of  love.” 

• At  the  end  of  the  celebration  holy  communion  is  offered  to  whoever 
desires  and  feels  spiritually  and  physically  ready  to  receive  it.  The 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  offered  in  the  forms  of  bread 
and  wine. 

Daily  office 

In  accordance  with  Psalm  118  (119):  164,  “Seven  times  a day  I praise 
You  for  your  judgments,  O Righteous  One”,  the  Syriac  Orthodox  Church 
observes  seven  periods  of  prayer  each  day:  evening  prayer  or  rams  ho 
(vespers);  drawing  of  the  veil  (compline)  or  s ootoro  (meaning  “protec- 
tion”, and  based  on  Psalm  91,  which  is  sung  at  this  hour:  “He  who  sits 
under  the  protection  of  the  Most  High”);  midnight  prayer  or  lilyo;  morn- 
ing prayer  or  saphror  (matins);  the  third  hour  prayer  or  doth  sho’in  (9  in 
the  morning);  the  sixth  hour  prayer  or  sheth  sho’ir  (noon);  and  the  ninth 
hour  prayer  or  tsha’ sho’in  (3  in  the  afternoon).  The  midnight  prayer  con- 
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sists  of  three  qawme  (“watches”,  or  literally  “standing”).  The  ecclesias- 
tical day  begins  in  the  evening  at  sunset  with  the  rams  ho. 

Each  of  the  hours  has  its  own  particular  theme  which  calls  to  mind 
events  related  to  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  is  the  whole  mystery 
of  Christ  which  is  presented  here  in  all  its  majesty,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  his  second  coming. 

The  book  which  contains  the  hourly  prayers  is  called  the  shhimo, 
“simple”.  The  shhimo  has  offices  for  the  canonical  hours  for  each  of  the 
days  of  the  week  except  Sundays.  Sunday  offices  are  contained  in  a spe- 
cial book  known  as  the  phanqeetho,  “volume”,  which  is  organized 
according  to  the  church  calendar.  Each  canonical  office  begins  and  ends 
with  a qawmo , a set  of  prayers  which  includes  the  Trisagion  and  Lord’s 
prayer.  At  the  end  of  the  office,  the  Nicene  Creed  is  recited  and  followed 
by  the  services  for  the  mother  of  God  and  the  saints. 

At  present  these  prayers  are  organized  into  two  groups.  The  first 
includes  the  third  hour,  the  evening  prayer  and  the  compline,  and  is  held 
in  the  early  evening.  The  second,  which  includes  the  rest  of  the  prayers, 
is  recited  in  the  morning.  These  prayers  are  composed  of  psalms  and 
poetic  hymns.  The  faithful  are  encouraged  to  offer  these  prayers  in  their 
homes;  however,  in  the  Middle  East,  many  parishioners  go  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  churches  to  participate  in  the  prayers. 

The  church  calendar 

The  Syriac  Orthodox  Church  calendar  is  organized  in  cycles  of  eight 
Sundays.  The  first  cycle  begins  with  the  consecration  of  the  church  (qoo- 
dosh  ’ idto ),  which  falls  on  either  the  last  Sunday  of  October  or  the  first 
Sunday  of  November.  The  following  Sunday  is  the  dedication  of  the 
church  (hudoth  ’idto).  The  Sundays  that  follow  until  Christmas  com- 
memorate the  chief  events  preceding  the  birth  of  the  Word,  starting  with 
the  annunciation  to  Zachariah,  followed  by  annunciation  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  revelation  to  Joseph.  After  these  Sundays  falls  the  Sun- 
day before  Christmas,  leading  to  the  feast  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  (yaldo) 
which  is  celebrated  today  on  25  December. 

The  infants  of  Bethlehem  killed  by  Herod  are  remembered  on 
27  December.  The  circumcision  of  our  Lord  is  celebrated  on  1 January. 
Epiphany  (denho),  marking  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  is  commemorated 
on  6 January. 

The  next  cycle  celebrates  the  Sundays  after  Epiphany.  During  this 
cycle,  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  com- 
memorated on  2 February.  The  last  two  Sundays  of  this  cycle  are  a com- 
memoration of  the  departed  priests  and  the  departed  faithful. 
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The  annunciation  to  the  Mother  of  God  ( suboro ) falls  on  25  March 
and  is  of  such  significance  that  the  eucharistic  liturgy  is  required  to  be 
offered  even  if  it  falls  on  the  Good  Friday. 

The  following  cycle  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Lent.  During 
this  period  the  healing  ministry  of  our  Lord  is  commemorated.  The  first 
Sunday  commemorates  the  wedding  feast  of  Cana,  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord.  The  healing  of  the  leper  is 
remembered  on  the  second  Sunday,  the  paralytic  on  the  third,  the 
Canaanite  woman  on  the  fourth,  the  Good  Samaritan  on  the  fifth  and  the 
blind  man  on  the  sixth,  leading  to  Palm  Sunday  and  Holy  Week.  On  the 
eighth  Sunday,  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  is  celebrated.  The  Sunday 
after  Easter  is  called  New  Sunday. 

Three  cycles  of  eight  Sundays  follow  New  Sunday,  during  which  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord  is  commemorated  on  the  sixth  Thursday  after 
Easter.  Pentecost  falls  on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter.  The  feast  day 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  is  celebrated  on  29  June.  The  transfiguration  of 
our  Lord  is  commemorated  on  6 August.  The  feast  of  the  assumption 
of  the  Mother  of  God  (shunoyo  d-yoldath  aloho)  is  celebrated  on 
15  August.  The  feast  of  the  holy  cross  is  celebrated  on  14  September, 
commemorating  the  discovery  the  holy  cross  by  Helen,  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine. 

The  last  cycle  of  Sundays  is  a general  commemoration  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  the  saints,  the  priests  and  the  departed  faithful. 

Liturgical  language 

The  church  of  Antioch  employed  two  liturgical  languages:  Syriac 
(Aramaic)  and  Greek.  Aramaic  was  used  in  the  inner  parts  of  Syria  and 
the  dioceses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholicos  of  the  East  which 
fell  under  Persian  rule.  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  was  used  in  Antioch 
and  other  major  cities  falling  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch. After  the  division  of  the  5th  century,  the  non-Chalcedonians 
adopted  Aramaic  as  their  exclusive  language  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions), while  the  Chalcedonians  continued  to  use  Greek  as  well  as 
Aramaic. 

Translation  of  the  anaphoras  and  other  liturgical  books  into  Arabic 
began  very  early  on.  However,  it  has  only  been  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies that  other  languages  alongside  Syriac  (such  as  Turkish,  Kurdish, 
Malayalam  and  others)  started  to  be  used  in  the  liturgy.  During  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century  bilingual  editions  of  the  anaphoras  and  var- 
ious other  books,  such  as  the  baptismal,  marriage  and  funeral  rites,  were 
published  in  Western  languages  such  as  English,  German,  French, 
Swedish,  Spanish  and  others. 
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Music  in  Syriac  Orthodox  worship 

Syriac  Christianity  has  the  distinction  of  having  developed  one  of  the 
earliest  musical  traditions  in  all  of  Christendom. 

Today,  apart  from  sermons  all  prayers  are  sung  in  the  form  of  chants 
and  melodies.  These  melodies  were  transmitted  as  oral  tradition.  As  a 
result  a few  schools  of  music  emerged,  most  notably  Mardin,  Edessa, 
Tur  ’Abdin  and  Kharput.  Thousands  of  tunes  and  melodies  (most  of 
which  have  unfortunately  been  lost)  were  in  use  in  the  past.  Nevertheless 
about  seven  hundred  melodies  remain  and  are  preserved  in  the  “Treasury 
of  Melodies”,  known  in  Syriac  as  the  Beth  Gazo.  Musicologists  have 
been  able  to  identify  different  historical  stages  within  the  repertory;  the 
oldest  of  these  date  back  to  the  earliest  Christian  centuries. 

Based  on  the  eight  Sunday  cycles  of  the  church  calendar,  the  church 
fathers  used  a system  of  eight  melodies.  The  first  mode  is  used  for  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  cycle,  and  so  on.  During  the  weekdays  the  mode  will  alter- 
nate between  the  first  and  fifth.  The  following  Sunday  would  be  the  second 
and  sixth,  then  third  and  seventh  and  then  fourth  and  eighth.  The  major 
feasts  also  have  their  own  modes.  For  instance,  the  canon  of  the  Nativity  is 
composed  in  the  first  mode,  which  is  very  pleasant  and  joyful.  The  second 
mode,  which  invokes  humbleness,  is  used  for  the  canon  of  Epiphany  as  the 
Lord  condescended  to  be  baptized  by  a servant.  The  canon  of  the  Annun- 
ciation is  composed  in  the  fourth  mode,  which  invokes  fear,  since  the  Vir- 
gin was  frightened  when  learning  what  was  to  happen  to  her. 

Syriac  Orthodox  liturgical  hymns  are  chanted  antiphonally  by  two 
choirs  (gudo).  This  is  believed  to  have  its  roots  in  a vision  of  St  Ignatius, 
the  third  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  which  he  saw  angels  worshipping  God 
in  two  great  groups. 

Traditionally,  the  use  of  musical  instruments  is  avoided  in  liturgical 
services.  At  the  synod  of  1930,  presided  over  by  the  late  Patriarch  Elias 
III  and  held  at  St  Matthew’s  Monastery  (near  Mosul,  Iraq),  the  use  of  an 
organ  was  permitted.  Today  the  use  of  musical  instruments  is  becoming 
increasingly  prevalent  in  Syriac  Orthodox  parishes. 

Early  ecumenism  - a challenge  for  today 

In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  during  the  time  of  St  Jacob  of 
Edessa  and  George  the  bishop  of  the  Arabs,  the  church  adopted  canticles 
called  Qonune  Yawnoye  (“the  Greek  Canons”)  composed  by  John  of 
Damascus  and  his  adoptive  brother,  Cosmas  of  Mayuma,  both  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Chalcedonian  part  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  There  is  def- 
initely a lesson  here  to  be  learned  by  all  churches.  Though  we  may  not 
all  be  in  full  communion  with  each  other,  we  should  be  able  to  share  our 
resources  with  each  other. 1 
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NOTE 

1 In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  hierarchs  of  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  (Armen- 
ian, Coptic,  Ethiopian  and  Syrian)  come  together  annually  to  celebrate  the  divine  eucharist 
according  to  the  rite  of  one  of  these  churches. 
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The  Liturgy  in  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Church 

MICHAEL  GHATTAS 

• ORIENTAL  ORTHODOX  • 


The  holy  eucharist  is  the  noblest  rite,  the  heart  and  epicentre  of  Cop- 
tic Orthodox  worship:  it  surpasses  all  other  mysteries.  Just  as  the  planets 
revolve  around  the  sun,  all  other  sacraments  revolve  around  the  holy  sac- 
rifice. The  sacrament  and  the  holy  eucharist  are  the  fundamental  basis 
for  all  the  various  prayers,  liturgies  and  litanies,  rites  and  sacraments. 
The  fundamental  identity  of  the  earthly  liturgy  lies  in  its  relation  to  the 
divine,  which  it  represents  by  symbolically  and  mystically  embodying 
the  mystery  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is  done  in  the  knowledge  that 
Christ  himself  is  both  the  one  bringing  the  offering,  and  the  one  being 
offered.  As  a realization  of  God’s  work  it  is  therefore  justly  called  “the 
divine  liturgy”. 

The  Copts  call  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  “the  eucharist”, 
“the  sacrament  of  the  sacrifice”  or  “the  sacrament  of  receiving”. 

The  Copts  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  three  different  forms:  the 
anaphoras  of  St  Basil,  St  Cyril  (St  Mark)  or  St  Gregory.  The  liturgical 
language  used  today  is  the  Bohairic  dialect  of  the  Copts,  but  each  of  the 
three  liturgies  corresponds  to  an  earlier  Greek  original.  The  Coptic  form 
of  the  liturgy  is  more  extensive  than  the  west  Syrian  texts,  interwoven 
with  passages  in  Greek.  In  Abul’l-Barakat  ibn  al-kibt  (AD  1324)  the  use 
of  liturgies  is  arranged  as  follows:  the  anaphora  of  St  Basil  is  used 
throughout  the  year;  the  anaphora  of  St  Cyril  during  Lent  and  in  the 
month  of  Kyahk  (beginning  on  10  Dec.);  and  the  anaphora  of  St  Gregory 
at  “festivals  of  God  and  of  joy”,  i.e.  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter  and 
Pentecost. 

The  liturgy  should  be  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  as  well 
as  on  Fridays  and  Wednesdays;  in  Coptic  monasteries  it  is  celebrated  on 
a daily  basis.  The  celebrant  and  those  who  wish  to  receive  the  eucharist 
should  prepare  themselves;  this  requires  sincere  confession,  fervent 
faith,  complete  hope,  reverence,  humility,  purity  of  heart  and  body,  and 
fasting.  Since  the  11th  century  communal  confession  and  absolution  has 
become  customary  at  the  beginning  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
but  communal  confession  has  not,  to  date,  managed  to  supplant  individ- 
ual confession.  The  obligation  to  fast  has  become  less  strict:  in  the  past 
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it  began  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  whereas  today  fasting 
should  begin  nine  hours  before  receiving  the  eucharist. 

The  eucharistic  bread  is  baked  from  wheat  and  is  unsalted,  but  sour 
dough  is  added.  The  bread  is  prepared  by  the  sacristan,  monk  or  priest, 
but  under  no  circumstances  by  a woman.  This  is  usually  done  after  sun- 
set the  previous  day,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
liturgy  is  to  be  celebrated.  Several  loaves  are  prepared,  but  only  one  is 
chosen  for  the  paten.  The  wine  used  is  a wine  made  from  grapes;  accord- 
ing to  church  order  only  wine  made  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
may  be  used.1 

The  three  anaphoras  of  the  Coptic  church 

As  noted  above,  the  Coptic  church  uses  three  anaphoras,  character- 
ized by  St  Basil  of  Caesaria  (379  AD),  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (399  AD)  and 
St  Mark  the  Evangelist,  as  adapted  by  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The  latter 
is  therefore  also  known  as  the  anaphora  of  St  Cyril.  In  earlier  times  the 
Coptic  church  also  used  other  anaphoras,  but  Patriarch  Gabriel  II  (1131- 
45)  decreed  that  only  these  three  anaphoras  should  be  used  in  future. 

The  anaphora  of  St  Basil  is  the  most  frequently  used;  that  of  St  Gre- 
gory is  used  at  the  seven  main  festivals  (Christmas,  Epiphany,  Palm  Sun- 
day, Easter,  and  other  major  festivals  of  Christ);  and,  finally,  the 
anaphora  of  St  Mark  (St  Cyril)  is  used  during  the  month  of  Kyahk  (10 
December  to  8 January)  and  during  Lent.2 

The  structure  of  the  divine  liturgy 

The  divine  liturgy  presents  itself  in  three  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  Preparation  of  the  altar  and  of  the  offertory. 

2.  The  liturgy  of  the  catechumens  or  the  liturgy  of  the  word.  This  part 
of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  focuses  on  the  instruction  of  believers 
through  readings  from  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  homily.  Those  pre- 
sent follow  the  lessons  very  attentively  with  inner  participation.  The 
word  of  God  provides  spiritual  nourishment  and  direction  on  the  path 
to  their  salvation  and  eternal  destiny. 

3.  The  liturgy  of  the  faithful:  This  comprises  two  main  parts:  (1)  the 
actual  anaphora,  in  which  the  holy  gifts  become  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  (2)  the  post-anaphora,  which  culminates  with  receiv- 
ing the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.3 

The  spiritual  and  theological  significance  of  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist 

In  Coptic  spirituality  the  eucharist  is  understood  both  as  a sacrificial 
offering  and  as  a gift  from  God,  with  the  latter  being  considered  the  more 
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important.  The  believers  come  to  church  to  receive  divine  benediction; 
they  feel  enriched  through  their  closeness  to  God  and  his  saints.  The  time 
people  spend  in  church  can  be  compared  with  moments  spent  in  the 
blessedness  of  heaven.  The  Coptic  sources  view  the  sacrificial  offer- 
ing/remembrance as  of  secondary  importance.4 

In  allusion  to  the  last  supper  (Luke  22:14-20),  in  which  Christ  offered 
his  disciples  bread  and  wine  as  a sign  of  his  devotion,  the  believers  take 
on  the  task  of  making  the  prosphora  (the  offertory),  that  is,  they  bear  the 
cost  of  the  bread  and  wine  required  for  the  eucharist.  During  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  they  receive,  in  return,  the  bread  which  they 
offered  and  the  wine  they  gave,  transformed  into  the  body  and  the  blood 
of  the  Lord,  as  a gift  of  God’s  love.  Just  as  the  grains  of  wheat  come 
together  in  the  bread  and  the  raisins  from  many  vineyards  come  together 
in  the  wine,  so  also  the  believers  are  united  with  one  another  and  with 
Christ. 

The  bread,  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  consecrated 
wine  are  transformed  into  the  divine  and  the  life-giving  body  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos  is  in  eternal  unity 
with  this  body.  Those  who  receive  the  sacrament  are  thus  wholly  per- 
meated by  the  divine,  just  as  fire  permeates  iron.  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
expresses  this  very  clearly  when  he  says  that  in  the  divine  eucharist 
Christ  unites  with  our  bodies  in  such  a way  as  to  make  us  immortal 
and  everlasting  through  his  incarnation.  He  joins  with  [ vermischt  sich ] 
our  mortal  human  nature  which,  as  a result,  is  made  divine  [vergottet 
wird]. 

Through  the  divine  eucharist  the  entire  Holy  Trinity  invisibly  inhab- 
its the  soul  of  the  communicants,  satisfying  and  fulfilling  that  for  which 
it  hungers  and  thirsts.5  A certain  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the  real 
unity  of  Christ’s  two  natures  and  the  unity  between  God  and  humanity 
in  the  eucharist.  In  the  case  of  the  eucharist,  to  be  sure,  the  unity  does  not 
exceed  the  boundaries  of  a relative,  gracious  and  moral  unity.  This  is, 
however,  credible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  which  represents  the  paradigm  of  the  unity  realized  in  the 
eucharist. 

The  eucharist,  as  the  moment  of  truth  of  the  church,  is  the  proper 
foundation  for  the  church’s  every  act  and  mission,  and  for  any  “ecu- 
menism”. Furthermore  it  overcomes  separation,  sin,  death  and  “denomi- 
nationalism”.  Only  in  the  eucharist  will  such  qualitative  catholicity  be 
experienced  and  prove  itself.  No  ecumenical  activity  and  agreement  will 
justify  our  striving  for  unity,  unless  we  can  bring  all  our  thoughts  and 
deeds  to  Christ  “eucharistically”  (see  Col.  2:7;  Phil.  4:6;  Tim.  4:4).  We 
can  no  longer  deceive  ourselves  about  this.6 
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Insights  from  Practice  and  Theology 

DIMITRIOS  C.  PASSAKOS 

• EASTERN  ORTHODOX  • 


During  the  third  world  conference  of  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  (Lund,  Sweden,  15-19  August  1952),  Father  G.  Florovsky 
emphasized  in  an  outstanding  address  that  the  term  orthodoxia , as  used 
in  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  does  not  primarily  mean  “right  opinion”(as 
usually  interpreted  in  the  West),  but  rather  “right  glory”,  that  is,  pre- 
cisely, “right  worship” . Accordingly  the  lex  orandi  has  a privileged 
priority  in  the  life  of  the  church,  while  the  lex  credendi  depends  upon 
the  experience  and  the  vision  of  the  church.  This  fact,  the  late  father 
suggested,  “is  the  most  notable  distinctive  mark  of  the  Eastern  tradi- 
tion”. In  this  line  of  thought,  the  worship  of  the  Eastern  church  is 
closely  associated  with  its  dogma  and  ethos.  Without  the  worship,  and 
particularly  without  the  eucharist,  which  is  the  basis  and  the  centre  of 
the  worship,  both  the  dogmatic  and  ethical  teaching  of  the  church 
remain  hovering  in  the  air.  Moreover,  the  organization  of  the  church, 
being  its  third  basic  means  of  expressing  itself,  also  has  worship  as  its 
starting  point. 

Worship  is  not  primarily  an  act  of  piety  directed  to  God.  God,  being 
beyond  any  need,  does  not  have  the  need  of  our  adoration.  Consequently, 
worship  is  not  primarily  the  intiative  of  the  human  being,  but  God’s 
redeeming  act  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  way 
the  community  understands  its  nature  and  its  purpose  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  “labour”  of  the  people  of  God  - thus  leitourgia  - while  the  commu- 
nity is  directed  towards  the  final  restoration  of  all.  It  becomes  obvious, 
then,  that  a right  understanding  of  worship  has,  in  an  absolute  way, 
everything  to  do  with  what  kind  of  ecclesiology  the  community  experi- 
ences and  expresses. 

Basic  principles  for  understanding  worship 

According  to  the  Orthodox  tradition  there  are  basic  principles  which 
must  be  laid  down  if  we  are  to  reach  a proper  understanding  of  worship: 
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1.  The  church  does  not  exist  for  “ worship ”,  but  worship  for  the 
church.  Christ  did  not  found  a “worshipping  community”,  but  rather  the 
church  as  a means  of  salvation,  as  a new  creation  for  the  life  of  the 
restored  human  race.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  worship  has  a sec- 
ondary position  in  the  church;  in  fact  there  is  no  church  without  it.  Wor- 
ship is  rather  the  aim  of  the  church,  so  far  as  the  latter  exists  not  only  in 
statu  viae,  but  in  statu  patriae  as  well.  Accordingly,  the  church  is  not  a 
sacramental  hierarchical  “institute”  that  exists  in  order  to  perform  the 
worship  as  a sacred,  everlasting  and  unchanging  “sacrament”. 

2.  Worship  is  the  “work”  ( labour ) of  the  people  of  God.  It  finds  its 
fulfilment  only  in  the  re-establishment  of  personal  communion  among 
the  people,  and  between  them  and  God.  Even  when  we  speak  about  “per- 
sonal prayer”,  this  does  not  mean  private  or  individualistic  prayer.  The 
solitary  prayer  of  a single  person  is  still  a prayer  of  a member  of  the  body 
of  Christ.  That  is  why  it  should  be  inclusive  and  universal,  otherwise  it 
degenerates  into  individualistic  pietism  and  emotionalism.  Private 
prayer  is  a preparation  for  communal  prayer,  since  the  one  who  prays  “in 
secret”  enlarges  his  or  her  heart  to  embrace  all  needs  and  sorrows  of  all 
of  suffering  humanity.  Worship  is,  then,  an  ecclesial  act  and  a participa- 
tion in  the  body  of  Christ. 

3.  Worship  is  centred  on  the  remembrance  of  the  sacrificial  act  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  all.  It  is  a process  of  sanctification. 
Therefore  it  refers  to  the  whole  human  being  (as  an  intellectual,  spiritual 
and  physical  being).  It  is  a call  to  the  whole  human  being  to  take  part  in 
the  victory  of  Christ  over  death.  Thus  it  is  actualized  as  an  offering  of  the 
body  of  Christ  to  God,  and  has  direct  consequences  for  the  whole  of  cre- 
ation. Ultimately  it  aims  at  the  redemption  and  restoration  of  all. 

4.  Based  on  the  above-mentioned  principle,  worship  does  not  exist  in 
order  to  meet  our  alleged  religious  “duties”  and  “needs”.  Rather  worship 
embraces  our  whole  life,  the  whole  space  and  time,  the  whole  universe. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Orthodox  church  sanctifies  with  its  worship 
every  aspect  of  the  personal  and  social  life  of  its  members:  worship 
refers  not  only  to  the  so-called  “transitional  stages”  of  a human  being’s 
life  (birth,  marriage,  death)  but  actually  to  every  moment  of  the  mem- 
ber’s life.  Moreover,  it  liturgically  articulates  space  and  time  (the  day, 
week,  year)  transforming  them  in  this  way  as  the  framework  within 
which  the  church  awaits  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  prepares  the  whole 
universe  for  it.  Consequently,  the  final  aim  of  worship  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  all  in  the  direction  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

5.  Worship  is  the  proclamation  ( worship  of  the  preached  word  of 
God ) of  the  saving  act  of  God.  This  is  perceived  not  only  as  an  invitation 
to  outsiders  to  believe  and  share  in  the  salvation  which  worship  affords 
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to  all  human  beings,  but  also  as  a joyful  foretaste  of  the  parousia  of  the 
Lord.  The  preached  word  is  an  inseparable  part  of  Christian  worship  and, 
together  with  the  eucharistic  liturgy,  constitutes  the  main  elements  of  the 
Lord’s  day  - which  realizes  the  kingdom  to  come  but  which  also  is 
already,  here  and  now,  in  the  world. 

6.  Beyond  any  sacramentalism  and  liturgical  escapism  from  the 
world,  worship  is  also  a sacrifice  and  a mission  to  the  world.  It  points  to 
the  diakonia  to  which  every  member  is  called,  following  the  example  of 
Jesus.  Actually  the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  invite  the  outside  world  to 
participate  in  the  new  humanity  which  is  formed  as  the  body  of  Christ,  a 
humanity  of  love,  unity,  equality,  justice  and  freedom.  Mainly  through 
its  eucharist,  the  basis  of  every  missionary  event,  the  church  brings  the 
marginalized  of  the  world  into  the  foreground  and  denounces  injustice, 
oppression  and  every  institutionalized  evil.  Seen  from  this  perspective, 
the  church  has  a twofold  orientation:  towards  the  world,  in  a movement 
of  diastole  (mission),  and  towards  God,  in  a movement  of  systole  (wor- 
ship). Although  these  two  orientations  should  not  be  confused,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  one  from  the  other  leads  to  a distortion  of  the  ecclesial 
ethos.  With  its  worship  the  church  is  made  manifest  not  only  as  an  ex- 
perience of  the  eschata,  but  also  as  a missionary  movement  leading  in 
the  direction  of  the  eschata. 

Rediscovering  the  meaning  of  liturgy 

Although  the  above-mentioned  principles  are  at  the  heart  of  Orthodox 
worship,  there  are  voices  that  claim  persuasively  that  we  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  intense  “liturgical  crisis”,  one  that  can  be  detected  in  several 
practices  within  our  liturgy  and  ecclesiastical  life:  the  people  of  God  have 
no  voice  either  in  the  gathering  or  in  the  administration  of  the  church; 
several  liturgical  practices,  and  the  very  architecture  of  our  churches, 
emphasize  the  division  between  laity  and  clergy;  the  language  of  the  ser- 
vice does  not  facilitate  the  participation  of  the  people;  the  eucharist  tends 
to  be  a sacrament  scholastically  determined  by  other  sacraments;  the 
bishops  are  seen  - or  even  worse,  act  - as  ministers  of  the  church  exer- 
cising their  secular  power  and  authority;  and  the  “labour”  of  the  people 
of  God  (liturgy)  is  wasted  within  the  church,  without  even  trying  to 
extend  it  into  the  world  outside.  Theologically  speaking,  liturgy  is  no 
longer  the  self-revelation  of  the  church  for  the  people  of  God,  and  con- 
sequently an  expression  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  world.  There  is, 
then,  an  urgent  need  to  rediscover  the  meaning  of  liturgy  in  accordance 
with  ecclesiology,  and  to  redefine  the  church  in  relation  to  the  world. 

The  insights  of  cultural  anthropology  may  help  us  in  this  regard.  One 
of  the  most  imaginative  insights  of  modem  cultural  anthropologists  is 
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that  ritual  is  a form  of  communication,  a “performative”  kind  of  speech. 
According  to  this  view,  it  is  rituals  which  have  created  the  essential  cat- 
egories of  human  thought.  They  communicate  the  fundamental  beliefs 
and  values  of  a community,  outlining  in  this  way  its  “world-view”  and 
its  “ethos”.  Moreover,  as  the  pioneering  studies  of  Mary  Douglas  on 
purity  have  demonstrated,  rituals  not  only  transmit  culture,  but  also  “cre- 
ate a reality  which  would  be  nothing  without  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  ritual  is  more  to  society  than  words  are  to  thought.  For  it  is  very 
possible  to  know  something  and  then  find  words  for  it.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  social  relations  without  symbolic  acts.”1 

Rituals  and  experience 

According  to  this  line  of  thought,  rituals  not  only  externalize  but  also 
modify  experience.  This  double  orientation  is  expressed  in  certain  gen- 
eral functions  which  its  rituals  have  for  a group.  Some  of  the  rituals  con- 
tribute to  the  expression,  maintenance  and  transmission  of  the  values  and 
feelings  of  a given  social  system;  others  serve  as  guardians  of  these  val- 
ues and  feelings,  protecting  them  from  doubts  and  rejections;  while  yet 
others  contribute  to  the  intensification  of  solidarity  between  the  partici- 
pants. Accordingly,  one  categorization  of  rituals  proposed  by  the  social 
sciences  is  the  following: 

a)  rites  of  passage,  which  help  the  participant  to  accomplish  a change  of 
status; 

b)  rites  of  deference,  which  acknowledge  superordination,  subordina- 
tion and  friendship,  thus  preserving  the  existing  social  structure; 

c)  rites  of  intensification,  held  during  periods  of  crisis  in  order  to 
increase  the  solidarity  of  the  group  and  decrease  the  tension  that 
exists,  thus  counterbalancing  the  crisis. 

Keeping  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  that  rituals  create  a reality  - a 
“world-view”  and  the  “ethos”  of  a community  - and,  on  the  other,  the 
above  classification  of  rituals  according  to  their  function,  it  may  be  very 
fruitful  to  think  of  liturgy  (and  consequently  ecclesiology)  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  above-mentioned  rites  of  passage.  This  may  help  to  redefine 
the  relation  of  the  church,  and  its  liturgy,  to  the  outside  world. 

In  his  classic  book  Rites  de  Passage 2 the  brilliant  Belgian  sociologist 
Arnold  van  Gennep  used  this  term  in  order  to  define  two  types  of  ritu- 
als: those  which  mark  the  transition  of  a person  from  one  social  status  to 
another  during  his  or  her  life  (the  so-called  life-crisis  rites),  and  those 
connected  with  specific  signs  during  the  course  of  time  (new  year,  new 
moon,  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon,  solstice  or  equinox).  In  short,  rites 
of  passage  are  the  rites  that  accompany  every  change  of  place,  state, 
social  position  and  age. 
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Van  Gennep  has  analyzed  these  rituals  in  three  successive  phases: 
separation,  margin  or  limen,  and  aggregation.  These  signify  entering  into 
the  neutral  zone  between  social  locations  or  spaces;  waiting  in  it;  and 
leaving  from  it  (e.g.,  thesis-antithesis-synthesis).  The  first  phase  (sepa- 
ration) signifies  the  person’s  detachment  from  an  earlier  fixed  point 
within  the  social  structure,  or  from  a given  set  of  cultural  conditions. 
During  the  second  phase  (the  liminal  period)  the  characteristics  of  the 
ritual  “passenger”  are  ambiguous,  since  his  or  her  condition  has  few,  or 
none,  of  the  attributes  of  the  previous  or  the  following  state.  Van  Gennep 
and  other  scholars  suggested  that  in  this  stage  we  may  differentiate  sub- 
stages such  as  preliminal,  liminal  and  post-liminal.  In  the  third  phase  (re- 
aggregation or  reincorporation)  the  individual  is  in  the  new,  relatively 
stable  state,  where  he  or  she  is  expected  to  behave  according  to  certain 
norms  and  ethical  standards.  Needless  to  say,  not  all  stages  are  dis- 
cernible in  every  rite  of  passage. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  communal  character  of  liturgy  emerges  in 
marginality  (liminality),  at  the  edges  of  structure;  and  from  beneath 
structure,  in  inferiority.  This  observation  undergirds  a usually  neglected 
principle:  the  communal  character  of  liturgy  presupposes  an  anti-struc- 
tural  kind  of  ecclesiology.  On  a theological  level  this  means  the  priority 
of  communion  over  structure;  yet  on  a practical  level  it  does  not  mean 
the  abolition  of  every  kind  of  structure  in  the  community.  As  Victor 
Turner  insightfully  claimed,  there  is  a dialectic  between  structure  and 
communion  (or  communitas ):  “In  rites  de  passage , men  are  released 
from  structure  into  communitas  only  to  return  to  structure  revitalized  by 
their  experience  of  communitas.”3 

Paul  and  the  mystery  of  the  church 

It  was  undoubtedly  Paul  the  apostle  who  paved  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  early  Christian  ecclesiology  into  today’s  Orthodox  under- 
standing of  the  mystery  of  the  church.  He  presented  the  church  as  a body, 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  eschatological  manifestation  of  the  coming  king- 
dom of  God.  As  a body , the  community  was  a historical  reality  with  con- 
crete responsibilities.  As  the  body  of  Christ , it  was  a reality  different 
from  the  society  and  there  was  a need  for  the  quality  of  the  community’s 
separation  from  the  world  outside  to  be  elucidated.  As  the  eschatologi- 
cal manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  community  should  find  its 
full  identity  through  looking  towards  the  eschata,  and  simultaneously  it 
should  manifest  this  identity  in  the  world.  This  dual  orientation  of  the 
community  - towards  the  eschata  and  towards  the  world  - made  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pauline  churches  somehow  ambiguous.  The  church 
was  open  to  outside  society,  otherwise  its  members  would  have  had  to 
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leave  this  world  (1  Cor.  5:10).  But  when  relations  with  the  unbelievers 
created  problems  within  the  community,  then  these  relations  should  be 
questioned.  This  was  the  principle  according  to  which  Paul  faced  the 
problem  about  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  in  his  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (chs  8 and  10). 

For  Paul  the  community  was  a new  social  reality,  an  alternative  real- 
ity by  comparison  with  the  world  outside.  It  was  a koinonia  of  the 
eschata  which,  although  it  had  its  citizenship  in  heaven  (Phil.  3:20),  was 
at  the  same  time  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  This 
principle  was  crucial  for  Paul  since  his  communities,  with  their  firm 
eschatological  orientation  and  the  continuous  manifestation  of  spiritual 
gifts  in  their  gatherings,  often  tended  towards  an  “enthusiastic”  stance  of 
indifference  to  the  world  and  its  everyday  problems.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  proofs  of  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  in 
Corinth.  This  is  why  the  divisions  during  the  Corinthian  community’s 
eucharistic  meal  gave  Paul  the  best  opportunity  to  reaffirm  his  “eucharis- 
tic  theology”  in  a way  that  could  successfully  oppose  the  enthusiastic 
tendencies  of  the  “strong”  within  the  community.  His  purpose  was  to 
show  that  during  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  where  the  community 
was  becoming  the  body  of  Christ,  its  eschatological  identity  and  its 
responsibility  towards  the  world  should  be  manifested  simultaneously. 

The  admission  of  a member  to  the  church  is  a process  that  could  be 
best  described  as  a “state  of  transition”  between  two  worlds,  reminding 
us  of  the  process  analyzed  above  in  relation  to  rites  of  passage.  Still,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  third  stage  - of  re-aggregation  or  reintegration 
into  the  world  - is  absent  from  Paul’s  thinking.  This  is  absolutely  clear 
in  the  Pauline  baptismal  theology  and  in  Paul’s  eucharistic  theology. 
While  for  the  Hellenistic  rites  “death”  is  the  necessary  path  to  “life”,  for 
the  Christian  “death”  is  rather  the  destination  (cf.  Rom.  6:1-10;  Col. 
2:12).  This  is  because  what  appears  in  the  rites  as  a limbo-like,  interim 
state  between  “two  worlds”  is,  for  the  Christian,  the  paradoxical  enjoy- 
ment of  God’s  order  of  things.  If  we  can  speak  of  re-aggregation  or  rein- 
tegration in  the  case  of  the  Christian,  this  is  only  eschatological:  it  will 
take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come. 

Similar  conclusions  could  be  reached  in  relation  to  Pauline  eucharis- 
tic theology.  Paul,  facing  the  disorders  occuring  during  the  eucharistic 
meal  in  Corinth,  restates  his  theology  (which  they  already  well  know!) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  “strong”  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  10:16-17).  At  the  same 
time  he  makes  the  eucharist  the  place  for  the  proclamation  of  Christ’s 
death.  Then,  in  line  with  the  above  analysis,  liminality  is  the  appropriate 
mode  of  existence  for  Christians.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  anti- structural 
(or  at  least  ftcw-structural)  character  of  the  church,  which  is,  in  a revolu- 
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tionary  fashion,  subversive  of  the  established  wordly  order  (cf.  1 Cor. 
6:1-11,  7:21-23,29-31;  Phil.  16).  The  model  of  such  an  anti-structural 
practice  is  Christ  himself  who,  according  to  Paul,  “though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor,  so  that  you  through  his  poverty  might 
become  rich”  (2  Cor.  8:9),  and  whose  example  the  apostle  follows 
(“though  I am  free  and  belong  to  no  man,  I make  myself  a slave  to  every- 
one, to  win  as  many  as  possible...”,  1 Cor.  9:19ff.).  This  inversion  of 
roles  (theologically  speaking,  this  ascetic  attitude)  is  what  reveals  the 
church  as  an  alternative  - with  decisively  liminal  characteristics  - to  the 
world’s  communal  “reality”. 

Worship:  an  alternative  vision  for  the  life  of  the  world 

If  rituals  communicate  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  values  of  a com- 
munity, outlining  in  this  way  its  world-view  and  its  ethos,  then  unless  the 
worship  of  the  church  manifests  its  liminality,  it  cannot  become  the 
church’s  self-revelation  and  an  expression  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the 
world.  To  rediscover,  then,  the  meaning  of  worship  means  to  reaffirm  its 
anti- structural  dimension.  The  ethos  of  the  church  and  its  worship  does 
not  comply  with  any  of  the  structures  of  the  world,  rather  it  contrasts  its 
“anti-structures”  to  them,  offering  an  alternative  vision  for  the  life  of  the 
world.  These  “anti-structures”  should  never  become  institutionalized, 
since  the  church  is  looking  to  the  eschata  for  its  identity,  and  for  the  time 
being  remains  in  a state  of  transition.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  worship 
of  the  church  creates  a communion  and  community  rather  than  an  insti- 
tution; and  this  experience  of  community  is  the  starting  point  for  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church.  Although  it  does  not  aim  at  being  a social  programme 
for  the  change  of  the  world,  the  liturgical  experience  of  communion 
gradually  affects  the  world  outside  and  its  structures  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


NOTES 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Understanding 
of  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Worship 

PATRICK  LYONS,  OSB 

• ROMAN  CATHOLIC  • 


The  distinctive  aspects  of  Roman  Catholic  worship 

The  terminology  adopted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  describe 
worship  emphasizes  its  public  character,  firstly  by  simply  annexing  the 
epithet  “public”  to  the  term  worship,  especially  in  less  technical  usage, 
but  also  by  preferring,  in  all  official  documents,  the  term  liturgy.  This  is 
because  the  Greek  etymology  of  that  term  conveys  the  same  idea  and 
because,  though  a term  of  secular  origins,  it  has  nonetheless  a long  his- 
tory of  Christian  usage  in  the  East.  The  term  “liturgy”  does  not  have, 
however,  a long  history  of  use  in  the  West,  having  been  introduced  in  the 
Latin  form  liturgia  by  humanists  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  proba- 
bly under  the  influence  of  Byzantine  texts,  and  only  achieving  wider 
acceptance  by  the  19th  century. 

The  emphasis  on  worship’s  public  character  implies  that  it  is  consid- 
ered the  action  of  the  whole  church,  where  the  church  is  understood  pri- 
marily as  the  body  of  Christ,  united  with  its  head.  Since  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century,  the  pioneers  of  the  pastoral  or  parochial  phase  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  liturgical  movement  have  seen  liturgy  primarily  in 
terms  of  a close  conjunction  between  the  priestly  activity  of  Christ,  and 
the  church’s  participation  in  it.1  This  view  was  reflected  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  liturgy  adopted  by  the  constitution  Sacrosanctum  Concilium  (SC) 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council:  “Christ,  indeed,  always  associates  the 
church  with  himself  in  this  great  work  in  which  God  is  perfectly  glori- 
fied and  men  are  sanctified.”  The  text  continues  with  a definition  of 
liturgy: 

The  liturgy,  then,  is  rightly  seen  as  an  exercise  of  the  priestly  office  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  involves  the  presentation  of  man’s  sanctification  under  the  guise  of 
signs  perceptible  by  the  senses  and  its  accomplishment  in  ways  appropriate  to 
each  of  these  signs.  In  it  full  public  worship  is  performed  by  the  mystical  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  by  the  Head  and  his  members.  (SC  7) 

The  central  element  in  the  definition  - liturgy  as  the  exercise  of  the 
priestly  office  of  Christ  - echoes  the  encyclical  Mediator  Dei  (MD)  of 
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Pope  Pius  XII,  which  had  included  the  statement,  “The  liturgy  is  noth- 
ing other  than  the  exercise  of  this  priestly  office  (of  Christ)”  (MD  22). 

Sanctification  and  glorification 

The  conciliar  definition  says  more  than  that  of  Mediator  Dei,  how- 
ever, by  teaching  that  the  liturgy  operates  through  signs,  perceptible  by 
the  senses,  through  which  sanctification  is  effected.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  all  other  liturgical  actions  of  the  church  are  either  an  anti- 
cipation or  an  extension  of  the  eucharistic  celebration,  the  memorial  of 
Christ’s  sacrifice  and  the  sign  par  excellence  of  grace  conferred.  The 
constitution  also  represents  a change  of  emphasis  in  that  it  speaks  first  of 
the  “sanctification  of  man”  and  then  of  the  “glorification  of  God”  - and 
in  fact  does  so  in  more  than  twenty  different  places.2 

Clearly,  finding  the  right  relationship  between  these  two  elements  (of 
sanctification  and  glorification,  the  receptive  and  active  roles)  in  the 
church’s  worship  is  of  great  importance.  From  an  ecumenical  viewpoint, 
the  tendency  in  the  past  to  emphasize  the  church’s  act  of  offering  created 
the  impression  of  claiming  to  offer  repeatedly  the  once-for-all  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Now,  however,  the  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy  seemed  to 
some  to  present  the  faithful  as  mere  beneficiaries  of  the  action  of  the 
church  distributing  the  graces  of  the  sacraments  - the  church  appearing, 
therefore,  as  an  institution  for  salvation,  incarnated  by  the  hierarchical 
priesthood,  rather  than  as  the  community  of  the  faithful.3 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  constitution  introduces  the  idea  of  active 
participation  in  the  liturgy  by  quoting  St  Cyprian  on  the  church  as  “the 
holy  people  united  and  arranged  under  their  bishops”  (SC  26).  This  is, 
however,  partly  because  the  Council’s  consideration  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  hierarchical,  and  the  communitarian,  nature  of  the 
church  had  yet  to  come,  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
Church  (Lumen  Gentium ).  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  all  consideration 
of  active  participation  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  distinction 
between  the  common  priesthood  of  the  faithful  and  the  ministerial  or 
hierarchical  priesthood,  which  would  also  be  taught  by  Lumen  Gentium 
(10).  This  distinction  is  much  in  evidence  in  Sacrosanctum  Concilium, 
in  its  norms  both  favouring  concelebration  and  confirming  the  right  to 
celebrate  individually  (that  is,  without  an  assembly  but  with  a server). 
Concelebration  is  rather  more  the  practice  today  than  individual  cele- 
bration; but  it  is  sometimes  questioned  in  the  literature,  in  that  it  tends 
to  de-emphasize  the  common  priesthood.  While  defended  by  the  con- 
stitution as  manifesting  the  unity  of  the  ordained  priesthood  (SC  57),  on 
some  occasions,  at  least,  it  does  little  to  express  the  unity  of  the 
eucharistic  assembly.4 
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Despite  such  problematic  aspects,  the  church’s  understanding  of 
liturgy  as  a twofold  action  of  sanctification  and  praise  (glorification)  was 
well  articulated  in  the  principles  of  reform  proposed  by  Sacrosanctum 
Concilium.  The  participation  of  the  mystical  body  in  the  priestly  action 
of  Christ,  its  ministerial  role,  was  to  be  expressed  in  the  diversified  func- 
tions carried  out  by  the  members  in  accordance  with  their  various 
offices;  and  it  was  recognized  explicitly  that  these  functions,  whether  of 
laity  or  clergy,  pertain  to  the  liturgy  (SC  28-29).  Such  a multiplicity  of 
functions  is,  however,  in  practice  difficult  to  coordinate  so  as  to  create 
the  impression  of  liturgy  as  one  focused,  objective  act,  as  something 
“given”  in  that  it  is,  above  all,  the  action  of  Christ.  Thus  it  may  not 
always  be  evident  that  liturgy  is  also  an  upward  movement,  the  praise  of 
God.  This  explains  to  some  extent  the  nostalgia  still  obtaining  among 
some  members  of  the  church  for  older  liturgical  forms. 

The  post-conciliar  reforms  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  objective 
character  of  the  liturgy  by  continuing  the  tradition  of  fixed  liturgical 
texts,  with  the  normative  version  (the  editio  typica)  continuing  to  be  in 
Latin,  while  vernacular  translations  and  cultural  adaptations  were  to  be 
introduced  to  foster  the  active  participation  of  all  the  faithful  (SC  36-40). 
The  plurifomity  thus  introduced  extended  also  to  rubrics  in  liturgical 
texts,  allowing  some  possibility  (where  none  had  existed  before)  for  a 
celebrant  to  use  his  own  words  by  way  of  introduction  or  comment.  The 
outcome  cannot  always  be  said  to  be  the  happiest;  while  there  is  now 
greater  room  for  creativity  without  prejudice  to  the  fixed  forms,  these 
opportunities  have  been  exploited  by  some  to  the  extent  of  introducing  a 
markedly  subjective  atmosphere  in  the  celebration.  However,  it  must  be 
stressed  that  this  is  an  abuse , going  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  liturgical  norms. 

Worship:  both  transcendent  and  participatory 

Various  aspects  of  the  conciliar  teaching,  and  of  subsequent  liturgical 
reforms,  certainly  contribute  to  maintaining  the  liturgy’s  transcendent 
yet  participatory  character.  Of  greatest  significance,  as  can  be  seen  from 
its  place  in  the  first  paragraphs  of  Sacrosanctum  Concilium,  is  the  por- 
trayal of  liturgy  from  the  perspective  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  “The 
liturgy  realizes  in  the  mystery  of  signs  what  the  Old  Testament 
announced  in  figures,  what  Christ  accomplished  in  passing  from  (the 
world)  to  his  Father,  what  will  appear  in  the  liturgy  of  heaven.”5  The 
post-conciliar  reform  of  the  liturgy,  especially  by  its  reform  of  the  lec- 
tionary, brought  the  observance  of  the  liturgical  year,  with  its  commem- 
oration of  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  all  its  aspects,  historical  and  eschato- 
logical, into  greater  prominence.  The  mystery  of  Christ,  celebrated  in  an 
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intense  way  in  a particular  liturgical  celebration,  extends  its  presence 
through  the  whole  year,  penetrating  and  transforming  time  for  those 
whose  lives  are  regularly  influenced  by  the  liturgy. 

The  celebration  of  the  cycle  of  Christ’s  mysteries  throughout  the  year 
underlines  both  the  representational  and  the  mimetic  nature  of  the 
liturgy.  Catholic  liturgists  today  consider  the  liturgy  as  fundamentally 
representational  - in  the  strong  sense,  derived  from  sacraments  as  per- 
ceptible signs  of  grace  conferred  - and  do  not  follow  exactly  O.  Casel’s 
theory,6  which  saw  in  the  liturgy  an  imitation  of  Christ’s  mysteries,  in  the 
manner  in  which  mystery  religions  had  rites  which  imitated  the  story  of 
the  gods.  But  there  remains  nonetheless  an  imitative  dimension  in  litur- 
gical celebration,  as  the  liturgical  year  shows:  in  the  course  of  the  year 
the  cycle  of  celebration  conforms  to  the  pattern  of  Christ’s  life.  What  is 
true  of  the  whole  body  is  true  also  of  the  individual  member,  insofar  as 
he  or  she  responds  to  grace:  the  mysteries  of  Christ  celebrated  bring 
about  union  with  Christ  and  evoke  in  the  believer,  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  the  response  of  a will  to  conform  to  him,  to  imitate  him.7 

The  commemoration  of  the  saints,  the  sanctoral  cycle,  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  these  ontological  and  moral  dimensions  of  the  liturgy. 
Through  the  liturgy,  communion  not  only  with  Christ  but  also  with  the 
saints  offers  the  believer  further  resources,  namely  the  help  of  their  inter- 
cession (as  the  third  eucharistic  prayer  states)  and  a moral  example  invit- 
ing imitation  (as  many  euchological  texts  for  saints’  commemorations 
express  it).  The  inclusion  of  the  sanctoral  cycle  in  the  liturgy  gives  rise 
to  a twofold  pattern  of  honour  given  and  aid  sought  which,  because  it  is 
derived  from  the  communion  between  Christ  and  all  his  members, 
reflects  in  its  own  way  the  twofold  nature  of  the  liturgy. 

The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  liturgy 

The  twofold  action  of  sanctification  and  praise,  arising  from  the  com- 
munion between  Christ  and  his  members  and  thus  fundamental  to 
liturgy,  implies  another  truth  much  emphasized  in  the  liturgy  constitution 
and  already  present  in  incomplete  form  in  Mediator  Dei.  This  is  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  liturgy.  Both  documents  represent  an  extraordinary 
advance  on  previous  thinking,  which  had  restricted  the  notion  of  pres- 
ence to  the  teaching  on  Christ’s  presence  in  the  eucharist;  it  had  been 
described,  especially  since  the  council  of  Trent,  as  the  “real”  presence 
and  effectively  there  was  no  other  conception  of  Christ’s  presence  when 
the  liturgy  was  celebrated.  In  contrast,  the  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy 
declared  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  minister  who  celebrates  the 
eucharist,  in  the  eucharistic  species,  in  the  other  sacraments,  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures  and  in  the  assembly  itself.  This  teaching  - which, 
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when  applied  to  the  liturgy  of  the  word,  has  important  ecumenical  impli- 
cations - is  the  logical  consequence  of  regarding  the  liturgy  as  the 
priestly  action  of  Christ,  in  which  his  body  participates:  his  presence 
must  pervade  the  action  of  the  church. 

This  presence  of  Christ  in  the  liturgy  is  mediatorial;  it  brings  about  a 
presence  of  God  and  of  the  assembly  to  each  other.  For  this  reason  the 
church  follows  the  ancient  pattern  of  addressing  the  prayers  of  the 
liturgy  to  the  Father,  through  Christ,  and  it  does  so  because  of  being 
empowered  by  the  Spirit.  As  well  as  in  euchology,  this  understanding  of 
liturgy  is  seen  in  the  ceremonial  which  includes  gestures,  vestments,  pro- 
cessions, lights  and  incense  (though  the  attempt  to  symbolize  the  pres- 
ence of  heaven  and  earth  to  each  other  is  not  as  marked  by  architectural 
features  and  divisions  as  it  is  in  Orthodox  liturgy).  In  fact  the  unity  of  the 
liturgical  space,  symbolizing  the  mystical  body,  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  the  past,  when  the  sanctuary  was  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
assembly.  Nonetheless,  the  ceremonial  elements  are  not  considered  adi- 
aphora  but  are  seen  to  pertain  to  the  nature  of  liturgical  worship,  and 
there  are  norms  governing  liturgical  space. 

Liturgy  and  worship:  clarifying  our  terms 

Since  various  services  of  a formal  ceremonial  character,  yet  with 
content  indicative  of  private  devotion,  were  introduced  in  the  centuries 
after  the  council  of  Trent,  the  body  of  formularies  and  actions  making  up 
the  official  liturgy  has  long  been  in  as  much  need  of  being  delimited  as 
of  being  defined.  The  constitution  Sacrosanctum  Concilium  did  much  to 
define  liturgy  and  circumscribe  its  limits,  but  the  post-conciliar  reforms 
were  needed  as  well,  so  that  the  extent  to  which  liturgical  texts  were  pro- 
vided could  also  indicate  what  rites  might  be  considered  “liturgical”. 

From  the  list  of  books  officially  so  considered  and  now  in  use,  it  is 
clear  that  the  liturgy  consists  primarily  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist 
(including  the  liturgy  of  the  word,  which  draws  on  a lectionary  with  a 
three-year  cycle),  and  with  it  the  six  other  traditional  sacramental  rites, 
with  the  rites  of  initiation  now  much  more  extensive  and  diversified. 
Added  to  these  are  related  rites:  the  installation  to  the  liturgical  min- 
istries of  acolyte  and  reader  (for  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
ordained  ministry),  the  rites  of  viaticum  and  commendation  for  those 
near  death,  and  the  funeral  rites.  The  liturgy  of  the  hours  has  been 
reformed  so  as  to  create  a certain  complementarity  between  its  use  of 
scripture  and  that  found  in  the  lectionary  for  the  eucharist,  thus  creating 
an  important  equilibrium  between  these  two  daily  liturgical  celebrations. 
In  current  practice  the  liturgy  of  the  hours  remains  largely  the  province 
of  religious  communities,  as  well  as  being  of  obligation  for  the  ordained 
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clergy.  The  rites  for  the  dedication  of  a church,  for  eucharistic  worship 
outside  the  celebration  of  the  mass  itself,  and  for  religious  profession 
have  all  been  revised,  and  there  is  a book  of  blessings  which  provides  a 
wide  variety  of  rites  “for  gatherings  of  the  Christian  people  seeking  to 
bring  the  various  aspects  of  their  domestic,  social,  cultural  and  devo- 
tional lives  into  clearer  relationship  with  the  paschal  character  of  their 
life  in  Christ”.8 

The  influence  of  the  liturgical  and  ecumenical  movements 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  clear  that  the  modem  conception  of 
liturgy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  its  origins  in  the  liturgical 
renewal  movement,  indeed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  recent  history  of  its 
liturgy  is  identical  with  the  history  of  that  movement.  It  has  come  to  be 
realized  that,  however  much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  19th-century 
pioneers  (belonging  mostly  to  the  monastic  world),  the  liturgical  move- 
ment entered  a cmcial  pastoral  phase  - one  capable  of  affecting  the  life 
of  the  whole  church  - with  the  apostolate  of  Lambert  Beauduin,  which 
began  in  1909.  The  movement  can  be  said  to  have  entered  on  a legisla- 
tive phase  with  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  work  of  the  post-conciliar 
Consilium  for  the  reform  of  the  liturgy  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  have 
brought  about  the  present  official  conception  of  liturgy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
liturgical  renewal  movement  was  almost  entirely  a domestic  affair,  the 
one  ecumenical  influence  upon  it  being  the  stimulus  provided  by  the 
shared  enterprise  of  biblical  studies  in  this  century  and,  in  consequence, 
the  felt  need  to  give  a greater  place  to  scripture  in  the  liturgy.  Yet  the 
opponents  of  the  liturgical  movement,  who  were  never  lacking,  quite 
often  saw  it  as  a Protestantizing  influence.9  Beauduin,  who  moved  from 
being  a liturgical  pioneer  to  being  an  ecumenical  one,  derived  inspiration 
for  the  later  role  from  the  earlier;  and  given  the  unsynchronized  stages 
of  development  of  the  two  movements  in  the  Catholic  church,  it  would 
appear  that  the  main  ecumenical  influence  in  his  promotion  of  the  liturgy 
could  only  have  been  his  early  attraction  to  the  Orthodox  world. 

Catholic  liturgical  renewal  moved  ahead  at  its  own  quite  surprising 
pace  even  during  the  second  world  war,  and  little  research  has  been  done 
on  possible  links  with  Protestant  liturgical  renewal  in  Europe  at  the  same 
time,  or  with  the  slowly  gestating  Faith  and  Order  study  of  liturgy, 
“Ways  of  Worship”,  a process  which  lasted  from  1937  to  1951. 10 
Because  of  the  presence  of  observers  from  the  other  churches  at  the  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  the  continuance  of  representation  through  the  five  who 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  post-conciliar  Consilium  for  the  reform  of 
the  liturgy,  it  may  be  asked  if  ecumenical  influence  entered  by  this  route. 
While  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty  about  informal  contacts,  the 
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role  of  the  observers  has  been  clearly  described  by  A.  Bugnini,  secretary 
of  the  Consilium.  According  to  him,  the  only  area  in  which  a study  group 
looked  to  any  of  the  observers  for  information  on  the  experience  of  their 
churches  was  in  regard  to  the  preces  in  the  liturgy  of  the  hours  - though 
he  also  reports  a meeting  of  the  lectionary  study  group  with  the  consul- 
tors  and  observers,  at  which  the  views  of  the  observers  on  lectionary 
reform  were  canvassed.  The  observers  in  fact  encouraged  the  adoption 
of  the  present  three-year  cycle.11 

The  lectionary  which  resulted,  Ordo  Lectionum  Missae  published  in 
1969,  has  had  an  enormous  and  well-documented  effect  on  lectionary 
usage  in  the  anglophone  Protestant  and  Anglican  world,  since  the 
Revised  Common  Lectionary,  derived  from  and  very  closely  related  to  it, 
is  now  in  use  in  many  churches  and  in  many  countries.12  In  a reciprocal 
ecumenical  gesture,  an  application  was  made  by  the  US  Catholic  Bish- 
ops Conference  to  the  Vatican  authorities  in  1982  for  permission  to  make 
a trial  use  of  the  Common  Lectionary  as  a way  of  helping  to  prepare  a 
local  version  of  the  Catholic  lectionary.  Permission  was  refused,  and 
what  would  seem  to  have  been  a very  valuable  opportunity  for  ecu- 
menical sharing  was  lost.13 

New  developments  in  worship:  Are  they  ecumenically  helpful? 

The  post-conciliar  liturgical  reforms  followed  a comprehensive  plan 
over  a period  of  some  twenty  years,  and  the  resulting  renewal  of  the 
liturgy  has  been  very  thorough  and  not  likely  to  see  serious  revision  in 
the  near  future.  Pastoral  conditions  continue  to  change,  however,  and  so 
possibilities  of  adaptation  already  provided  for  need  always  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  sometimes  urgently.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  liturgical 
practice  in  parts  of  the  world  where  ordained  ministers  are  no  longer  - 
or  never  were  - available.  An  official  document  of  1988,  Sunday  Wor- 
ship in  the  Absence  of  a Priest ,14  regulates  the  form  and  content  of  these 
communion  services.  From  these  it  is  clear  that  the  thinking  in  the 
document  proceeds  from  the  ordained  ministry15  and  thus  the  likelihood 
is,  as  such  services  proliferate,  that  a debate  will  arise  on  the  relationship 
between  ordained  and  non-ordained  ministries  - in  effect,  on  the  need  to 
understand  lay  ministry  in  something  more  than  a derived  sense,  and  to 
arrive  at  a deeper  understanding  of  the  baptismal  or  common  priesthood. 
Clearly  there  could  be  a gain  for  all  traditions  in  making  this  an  ecu- 
menical discussion. 

In  the  constitution  Sacrosanctum  Concilium,  the  Vatican  Council 
acknowledged  officially  for  the  first  time  the  importance  of  liturgical 
inculturation  (37-40).  This  process,  described  as  “a  dialogue  between 
culture  and  Christian  worship,”16  is  today  the  concern  of  all  the  Christ- 
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ian  churches.  Inculturation  in  any  Christian  tradition  brings  about  a plu- 
riformity  which  may  express,  better  than  does  uniformity,  the  unity  of 
that  tradition;  but  it  may  also  be  a disintegrating  force  and  the  Catholic 
church  tends,  in  practice,  to  be  cautious  in  allowing  processes  of  liturgi- 
cal inculturation.  Other  traditions  have  similar  concerns  but  it  is  clear 
that  a refined  and  shared  idea  of  unity  - and  even  unity  itself  - could  in 
fact  emerge  from  an  acceptance  by  all  of  the  pluriformity  which  sound 
liturgical  inculturation  would  bring. 

A development  which  is  very  slow  in  coming  in  Roman  Catholic 
parish  liturgy  is  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy  of  the  hours.  The  constitu- 
tion did  present  this  as  the  particular  concern  of  clerics  and  religious 
communities,  but  turned  finally  to  the  duty  of  pastors  “to  see  to  it  that 
the  principal  hours,  especially  vespers,  are  celebrated  in  church  in  com- 
mon on  Sundays  and  on  the  more  solemn  feasts”  (SC  100).  The  ecu- 
menical possibilities  here  are  obvious,  and  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  hours  is  in  fact  the  principal  liturgical  sharing  recommended  by 
the  current  Roman  Catholic  Directory  on  Ecumenism .17 
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Worship  in  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church 
of  Malabar 

ABRAHAM  KURUVILLA 

• MAR  THOMA  • 


The  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  is  part  of  the  ancient  church 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  India,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
apostle  Thomas.  The  present-day  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  is 
that  segment  of  this  ancient  church  which  was  reformed  in  the  early  19th 
century  under  its  great  leader,  Abraham  Malpan.  The  reform  movement 
was  inspired  by  the  availability  of  the  Bible  in  Malay alam  through  the 
efforts  of  the  CMS  missionaries,  who  were  actively  involved  with  this 
ancient  church  during  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  fellowship  with 
the  missionaries,  and  the  availability  of  the  Bible  for  the  common  believer, 
created  the  climate  for  reformation.  Today  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  is  spread 
throughout  India.  The  church  also  has  a significant  presence  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Persian  Gulf,  the  UK,  Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Australia. 

In  order  to  understand  worship  in  the  Mar  Thoma  church,  two  domi- 
nant elements  in  the  heritage  of  the  church  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Firstly,  the  forms  of  worship  are  of  the  West  Syrian  liturgical  family.  This 
link  was  established  in  the  17th  century,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
the  reformation  of  the  19th  century.  The  second  dominant  factor  is  the 
principles  of  reform  accepted  by  Abraham  Malpan  and  his  associates  in 
the  19th  century,  as  received  through  the  CMS  missionaries  early  in  that 
century.  The  first  of  these  principles  of  reform  was  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  the  authority  on  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  A second  major 
principle  was  the  understanding  of  salvation  as  a gift  of  God  appropriated 
through  faith.  The  West  Syrian  liturgies  were  translated  for  the  first  time 
into  Malayalam  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  reform.  The  result 
was  that  the  essential  form  and  spirit  of  the  West  Syrian  liturgies  were 
retained,  while  elements  without  scriptural  warrant  were  trimmed  out. 

Features  of  worship  in  the  Mar  Thoma  church 

Integration  of  the  sacrament  and  the  word  of  God 

In  the  days  before  its  reformation,  the  worship  life  of  our  church  was 
dominated  by  a one-sided  emphasis  on  the  sacrament.  The  exposition  of 
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scripture  was  neglected,  or  absent  altogether.  Our  reformation  made  it 
possible  to  have  the  gospel  heard  in  the  local  tongue  and  expounded 
meaningfully  by  the  celebrant.  At  the  same  time  “sharing”  in  the 
eucharist  (as  distinct  from  “seeing”  the  eucharist,  watching  it  “being 
done”)  was  emphasized.  Participating  in  the  eucharist  in  one’s  own  lan- 
guage, and  sharing  in  the  eucharist  in  faith,  only  enhanced  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  eucharist.  What  is  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  fact  that 
the  word  of  God  gaining  its  rightful  place  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy  did 
not  take  away  from  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament,  but  added  to  it. 

Increased  involvement  of  laity  in  worship 

The  West  Syrian  liturgy  has,  by  nature,  much  space  for  the  involvement 
of  laity.  The  reformation  in  our  church  further  enhanced  this.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  form  of  the  laity  - both  male  and  female  - being  allowed  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  and  to  lead  in  extempore  prayers.  Moreover, 
responses  made  by  the  people  in  the  eucharistic  service  offer  a high  level 
of  participation  for  the  laity  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  itself.  The 
thanksgiving  prayer  itself  is  not  one  long  prayer  said  by  the  celebrant;  at 
several  points  the  laity  join  in  with  responses.  Even  the  words  of  institution, 
and  the  epiclesis,  are  said  responsively  by  the  celebrant  and  the  people. 

Worship  as  an  act  in  communion  with  the  whole  creation 

The  eucharist,  the  central  act  of  worship  in  the  Mar  Thoma  church,  is 
an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  the  Father  for  his  marvels  in  creation  and  sal- 
vation. This  is  not  a private  act  of  an  individual  believer;  it  is  an  act  of  the 
local  community  of  believers  in  communion  with  the  church  catholic  in 
space  and  time.  It  is  also  an  act  in  communion  with  the  rest  of  creation  and 
the  heavenly  court.  Significantly,  the  eucharist  is  offered  not  on  an  “altar” 
but  on  the  “thronos”  of  God.  The  church  is  gathered  before  the  throne  of 
God  in  eschatological  anticipation,  recalling  the  past  and  giving  thanks  for 
the  past,  present  and  future.  It  may  further  be  observed  that,  while  the  Mar 
Thoma  church  does  not  pray  for  the  departed  and  does  not  invoke  the 
saints,  it  affirms  strongly  the  belief  that  the  communion  of  saints  is  the 
communion  of  the  believers  - both  living  and  dead.  The  church  in  history 
is  in  communion  with  the  church  triumphant  in  giving  thanks  to  God,  that 
is,  in  offering  the  eucharist.  There  are  no  prayers  for  the  dead,  as  their 
struggles  on  earth  are  over  and  they  are  already  with  the  Lord  sharing  his 
peace.  The  departed  saints  are  remembered  and  given  thanks  for. 

The  richness  of  symbolism 

The  worship  of  the  Mar  Thoma  church  is  rich  in  symbolism.  Candles 
are  placed  on  the  “thronos”,  and  the  censer  is  used.  The  celebrant  repeat- 
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edly  blesses  the  people  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  people  recip- 
rocate, acknowledging  their  reception  of  the  blessing.  However,  icons 
are  not  used.  The  sign  of  peace  is  exchanged;  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
peace  of  God  being  received  by  the  community  of  believers.  Notably,  the 
sharing  of  peace  among  the  believers  is  a sharing  in  the  heavenly  peace 
mediated  through  the  celebrant. 

The  celebrant  and  the  people  alike  face  the  thronos  during  the  eucharis- 
tic  prayer.  This  has  symbolic  significance  as  an  assembly  before  the  throne 
of  God.  It  is  only  during  the  readings  from  the  scripture,  and  during  the 
proclamation  of  the  word  of  God,  that  the  celebrant  faces  the  people. 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  liturgy 

The  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (epiclesis)  is  very 
prominent  in  the  liturgies  of  baptism,  anointing  with  “muron”,  the 
eucharist  and  ordination.  The  eucharistic  epiclesis  prays  for  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  believers  as  well  as  the  elements.  The  material 
elements  - bread,  wine,  water,  and  so  on  - become  channels  of  grace 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  However,  this  is  not  understood 
at  a material  level.  The  Mar  Thoma  church  explicitly  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  yet  it  is  affirmed  that,  in  the  context  of  the  prayers 
of  the  believing  community,  the  material  elements  come  to  stand  in  a 
new  relationship,  within  which  they  become  channels  of  grace. 

The  Mar  Thoma  church  approves  the  use  of  the  word  “mystery”  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  material  things  become  channels  of  grace. 
The  manner  in  which  the  material  things  become  channels  of  grace  in  a 
sacrament  symbolizes  the  possibility  of  nature  itself,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  becoming  a channel  of  divine  grace.  The  elements  of 
nature  such  as  air,  water,  food,  trees  and  the  earth  all  have  within  them 
the  possibility  of  being  sanctified,  and  becoming  an  effective  channel  of 
divine  grace.  The  church,  which  participates  in  the  eucharistic  “mys- 
tery”, discerns  the  “mystery”  in  the  whole  creation  and  works  for  the 
sanctification  of  the  whole  creation  in  the  power  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 

Elements  of  worship 

The  worship  of  the  Mar  Thoma  church  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
developed  Eastern  form  of  liturgy.  The  elements  of  the  eucharistic 
liturgy  are  outlined  below: 

Pre-Anaphora 

- the  opening  prayer 

- the  kyrie  eleison  (sixfold,  three  by  the  celebrant  with  three  responses 
by  the  people) 
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- the  epistle  (this  is  preceded  by  a prayer  and  a chant) 

- the  gospel  (this  is  preceded  by  a prayer  and  succeeded  by  a chant) 

- the  promeon  (an  extended  doxology  praising  Christ) 

- a prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the  celebrant  and  the  people 

- the  sedra  (a  lengthy  prayer  containing  supplications  and  interces- 
sions) 

- the  liturgy  of  incense 

- the  creed 

- the  sermon 

- the  confession  and  absolution 
The  Anaphora 

- the  offertory  (only  the  gifts  of  the  people  are  offered;  the  elements  are 
pre-prepared  on  the  “thronos”) 

- the  kiss  of  peace 

- the  introductory  dialogue  between  the  celebrant  and  the  people  (the 
initial  greeting  by  the  celebrant  is  trinitarian) 

- the  preface  (the  people  respond  with  the  sanctus  and  benedictus) 

- the  words  of  institution 

- the  anamnesis 

- the  epiclesis 

- the  great  intercession  for  the  church  and  the  world 

- the  second  blessing  and  the  fraction  (while  the  celebrant  breaks  bread 
the  congregation  joins  in  a chant  or  the  deacon  leads  a litany) 

- intercession  for  current  and  specific  needs  of  the  world  and  the  wor- 
shipping community 

- the  Lord’s  prayer 

- the  third  blessing 

- the  elevation  of  the  elements  (sancta  sanctis) 

- communion  of  the  clergy 

- communion  of  the  people 

- fourth  and  final  blessing 

The  prayers  of  the  eucharistic  liturgy  are  fixed  and  the  clergy  cele- 
brating has  no  freedom  to  alter  them.  However,  there  are  several 
anaphora  approved  by  the  church,  any  one  of  which  may  be  used  on  a 
particular  Sunday  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest.  Although  there  are  eight 
different  anaphora,  the  liturgy  of  St  James  is  considered  the  principal 
one,  with  the  others  patterned  after  it  structurally.  The  responses  of  the 
people  remain  the  same. 

The  non-eucharistic  worship  usually  consists  of  adoration,  confes- 
sion, responsive  readings  of  psalms,  the  prayers  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
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intercessions  and  the  creeds.  These  services  may  be  led  by  the  laity, 
either  male  or  female.  However,  in  practice  it  is  only  on  special  occa- 
sions that  women  lead  the  worship. 

From  the  time  of  reformation  the  liturgical  life  of  the  church,  as  out- 
lined above,  has  been  complemented  by  gatherings  in  homes  or  other 
convenient  places  - that  is,  places  other  than  the  church.  These  are 
unstructured  meetings  of  believers.  Here  there  would  be  singing,  reading 
of  psalms,  extempore  prayers,  preaching  and  witnessing.  The  character 
of  these  gatherings  is  essentially  that  of  “free  church”  or  charismatic 
groups.  The  special  feature  of  the  internal  life  of  the  Mar  Thoma  church 
is  that  its  members  value  the  formal,  highly  structured  Eastern  liturgy  as 
well  as  the  house  gatherings  which  give  room  for  spontaneous  liturgical 
expressions.  Some  of  these  gatherings  also  encourage  glossolalia.  The 
unstructured  liturgy  has  another  expression  in  the  “conventions”.  Most 
parishes  would  have  an  annual  convention.  The  house  gatherings  and  the 
conventions  attract  interdenominational  attendance,  and  the  preachers 
may  also  be  drawn  from  other  denominations. 

Influence  of  the  ecumenical  movement  on  worship  in  the  Mar 
Thoma  church 

The  worship  forms  of  the  Mar  Thoma  church  have  not  undergone 
any  significant  change  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  In  fact  this  has  been  a 
period  of  liturgical  conservatism;  and  neither  the  ecumenical  movement 
nor  any  other  movement  has  made  an  impact  on  the  prevailing  con- 
servative mood. 

In  terms  of  the  content  of  the  liturgy  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  a 
sequel  to  the  formation  of  the  joint  council  in  1978  with  the  Church  of 
South  India  and  the  Church  of  North  India,  the  heads  of  churches  are 
included  in  each  other’s  intercessory  prayers.  The  liturgies  of  the  three 
churches  have  also  been  published  under  one  cover. 

Although  the  forms  of  worship  have  not  been  affected  much  by  the 
liturgical  or  ecumenical  movements,  interchurch  relations  have 
improved  a great  deal.  For  example,  episcopal  churches  permit  pastors 
from  sister  churches  to  preach  during  the  eucharist. 

New  developments  in  worship 

As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  hardly  any  new  developments  as  far 
as  liturgical  forms  are  concerned.  However,  this  fact  itself  has  serious 
implications  for  the  life  of  the  church.  There  are  two  forms  of  protest 
against  the  liturgical  stagnation.  Firstly,  the  second-  and  third-generation 
migrants  are  becoming  disenchanted  with  the  church.  This  is  evident  in 
the  urban  centres  of  India  as  well  as  among  the  migrant  (diaspora)  com- 
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munities  of  the  west.  Secondly,  within  the  villages  of  Kerala  state,  the 
home  ground  of  the  Mar  Thoma  church,  people  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
stress  arising  from  social  change  find  the  fully  structured  worship  of  the 
church  less  fulfilling  than  before.  There  is  a significant  formation  of 
para-church  groups  which  gather  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  worship 
of  the  parishes,  and  a significant  number  of  people  who  are  choosing  to 
give  up  the  worship  of  their  parish  for  the  sake  of  para-church  liturgies. 

Within  the  history  of  the  Mar  Thoma  church,  reform  of  the  liturgy 
has  been  associated  with  divisions  in  the  church.  Consequently,  rigidity 
in  liturgical  form  has  come  to  be  equated  with  preserving  the  unity  of  the 
church.  The  pain  of  past  division  seems  to  haunt  the  church  even  now. 
But  the  unity  of  the  church  needs  to  be  discovered  in  addressing  unitedly 
the  spiritual  challenges  posed  by  the  post-modern  world.  If  we  take  those 
challenges  more  seriously,  the  need  will  emerge  for  forms  of  worship 
which  will  facilitate  sharing  our  common  pain  before  God,  hearing 
God’s  word  relevant  to  this  situation,  and  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his 
continuing  guidance.  Being  challenged  by  God  for  common  mission  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and  unity  in 
worship.  It  is,  I believe,  the  reluctance  to  hear  this  challenge  that  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  prevailing  crisis  in  ecumenism  and  ecumenical  prayer. 


Worship  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Germany 

HANS  H.  KRECH 

• LUTHERAN  • 


The  basic  understanding  of  worship 

In  the  Lutheran  understanding  the  church  has  its  inexhaustible  source 
in  worship.  This  is  where  the  church  is  most  recognizably  the  church.  Our 
confession  defines  the  church  in  terms  of  what  happens  in  worship:  the 
“pure  preaching”  of  the  gospel  and  the  “right  celebration”  of  the  sacra- 
ments (that  is,  according  to  the  words  of  institution).  Why  is  this  so? 

The  decisive  redemptive  event  in  an  unredeemed  world  is  that  human 
beings  “become  righteous  before  God  by  grace,  for  Christ’s  sake, 
through  faith”  ( Confessio  Augustana  [CA],  IV).  This  happens  through 
the  gospel  and  the  sacraments,  the  means  through  which  God  gives  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  works  faith  ubi  et  quando  visum  est  Deo  [“when  and 
where  God  pleases”]  (CA  V).  In  this  the  church  has  what  it  is,  what  it  has 
to  do,  and  what  it  has  to  give.  Many  other  things  make  up  the  picture  of 
the  church;  it  is  beautiful,  attractive,  interesting,  great  or  small,  magnifi- 
cent or  modest,  meaningful  and  even  important  - but  the  only  essential 
thing  is  that  God  himself,  through  preaching  and  sacraments,  gives  the 
Spirit  who  awakens,  nourishes,  renews  the  faith  through  which  we  par- 
take of  Christ  - and  does  so  in  Gods  own  time. 

The  Augsburg  confession  offers  an  extraordinarily  concise  and  exact 
summary  of  worldwide  Christianity’s  confession  of  the  faith  as  rooted  in 
scripture  and  Tradition.  What  it  says  is  this:  worship  is  first  of  all  service 
of  God  through  the  means  of  word  and  sacrament  in  the  communion  of 
the  saints.  Through  his  word,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
the  Lord  bestows  on  us  the  salvation  that  redeems,  sets  free  and  leads  to 
eternal  life.  The  community  is  thus  prepared  for  acceptance,  prayer  and 
praise  as  well  as  for  loving  deeds  in  the  world.  Sacrament  and  sacrifice 
permeate  all  that  happens  in  worship.  In  worship  the  gathered  congrega- 
tion thus  finds  its  identity. 

To  be  sure,  the  “essential”  referred  to  above  happens  within  this 
world,  and  in  forms  that  have  developed  from  a particular  way  of  life  in 
a given  region  at  a given  time.  The  outward  form  grows  out  of  the  life 
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and  faith  of  the  particular  gathered,  worshipping  congregation,  set  within 
the  universal  fellowship  of  the  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 

Christian  worship  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  the  memorial  of  the 
cross  and  resurrection.  The  risen  Christ  enters  into  the  circle  of  his  own, 
and  through  his  greeting  of  peace  binds  them  to  himself,  and  with  one 
another.  They  recognize  themselves  as  his  people:  he  is  their  God,  and 
they  are  his  people.  In  this  the  whole  history  of  salvation  recounted  by 
scripture  becomes  an  immediate,  present  reality,  into  which  people  enter 
when  they  come  to  worship.  That  which  has  happened  from  ancient 
times  becomes  tangible  through  Christ.  That  which  is  promised  for  the 
most  distant  future  can  already  be  glimpsed  in  him: 

See,  the  home  of  God  is  among  mortals.  He  will  dwell  with  them  as  their  God; 
they  will  be  his  peoples,  and  God  himself  will  be  with  them;  he  will  wipe  away 
every  tear  from  their  eyes.  Death  will  be  no  more;  mourning  and  crying  and 
pain  will  be  no  more,  for  the  first  things  have  passed  away.  And  the  one  who 
was  seated  on  the  throne  said,  “See,  I am  making  all  things  new”  (Rev.  21:3-5.) 

In  the  here  and  now  of  worship  we  enter  into  this  redemptive  event 
of  the  past  and  the  future,  bringing  with  us  our  faith,  our  questions,  our 
doubts  and  our  hopes.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is,  in  truth,  our  own 
past  and  our  own  future.  Worship  cannot  be  anything  less  than  this,  nor 
can  it  seek  to  serve  any  other  purpose. 

The  Christian  church,  which  is  dependent  on  the  risen  Christ  in  its 
midst,  gathers  for  worship  especially  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  It  comes 
together  in  the  confidence  that  the  risen  One  is  there  in  its  midst,  that  he 
gives  his  Spirit  and  sends  his  church  out  into  the  world.  It  expects  that 
he  will  share  with  those  who  are  gathered  - share  his  sending,  his  meal, 
his  care  for  the  weak,  his  praise  of  the  Father,  his  heavenward  gaze,  his 
love  for  the  world  as  the  Father’s  world.  In  all  its  great  undertakings  and 
perplexity,  its  plans  and  its  down-heartedness,  its  successes  and  failures, 
the  church  expects  no  less  than  that  the  Lord,  in  its  midst,  will  put  things 
right,  will  forgive,  make  new  beginnings,  reconcile  and  thus  serve  his 
people.  Because  it  is  essential  to  life:  that  is  why  the  people  are  called 
together  on  the  day  of  resurrection.  Remembrance  of  the  resurrection  is 
the  primary  theme,  the  essential  reason  for  Sunday  worship.  And  it  must 
be  public  - that  is  why  the  bells  are  rung.  These  things  must  be  recalled 
ever  anew,  for  they  are  being  lost  as  the  sense  of  God’s  presence  disap- 
pears from  everyday  life. 

Characteristics  of  the  understanding  of  worship  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  (VELKD) 

In  the  course  of  its  history,  the  church  has  learned  from  experience 
that  this  “essential”  constitutes  the  very  centre  of  worship  and  that,  in  the 
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midst  of  all  changes,  this  centre  remains:  God  speaks  seriously  and  com- 
passionately with  us,  and  he  shares  the  meal  with  those  whom  he  wants 
to  send  out  into  the  world.  In  this  way  he  imparts  salvation.  Worship  is 
thus  the  event  of  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  unredeemed  world.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  these  two  things  have  been  firmly  established  at  the 
centre  of  worship,  and  even  in  the  most  far-reaching  adaptation  of  wor- 
ship to  a particular  age  and  its  culture  this  centre  is  still  recognizable.  To 
do  justice  to  it  the  gathered  community  must  look  away  from  them- 
selves, and  towards  God.  When  they  do  so  the  secret  of  worship,  the 
“treasure  in  earthen  vessels”  (2  Cor.  4:7),  is  opened  to  them.  Then  they 
can  look  beyond  the  immediately  obvious  to  depths  that  are  not  humanly 
feasible.  Then  a vast  “space”  will  open  up  to  them,  enabling  each  one  of 
them  to  participate,  in  his  or  her  own  way,  in  the  experience  of  God’s 
presence  - ubi  et  quando  visum  est  Deo. 

For  the  sake  of  this  experience,  the  congregation  holds  to  this  centre  of 
worship  as  the  very  core  of  its  life.  Anything  that  is  added  or  altered,  any- 
thing adapted  to  a particular  time  or  place,  any  renewal  or  innovation  must 
serve  this  core,  making  it  still  more  clearly  recognizable;  otherwise  it  is 
superfluous.  In  this  regard,  the  most  recent  surveys  on  what  is  expected  of 
the  church  by  secular  society  have  produced  a surprising  result:  precisely 
those  who  practise  their  faith  without  any  close  church  connection  expect 
worship  to  be  designed  in  a way  that  corresponds  to  this  essential  core. 
This  finding  shows  how  relevantly  the  church  acts  today,  when  it  places 
the  emphasis  in  its  worship  on  that  which  is  foundational  to  it. 

Martin  Luther  left  much  of  the  existing  form  of  the  mass  as  the  basis 
of  the  worship  service  ( Formula  missae,  1523,  Deutsche  Messe , 1526)  - 
though  focusing  the  mass  on  the  central  elements  which  he  considered 
important,  namely  preaching  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  order  “that  noth- 
ing else...  shall  happen  than  that  our  dear  Lord  himself  shall  talk  with  us 
through  his  holy  word  and  we  in  turn  may  talk  with  him  through  prayer 
and  praise”  (I  cite  the  consecration  of  the  Schlosskirche  at  Torgau).  This 
definition  has  shaped  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  most  decisive  way. 
Under  the  “word”,  Luther  himself  subsumed  the  sacrament  as  verbum 
visibile.  In  the  following  centuries,  however,  the  Lord’s  supper  was  cel- 
ebrated only  rarely  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  was  due  to  the  special 
honour  accorded  to  the  Lord’s  supper,  which  should  not  be  lessened  by 
regular  Sunday  usage.  Not  until  the  liturgical  renewal  movement  in  the 
20th  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  awakening,  was  the 
ancient  church’s  tradition  of  worship  including  proclamation  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord’s  supper  reintroduced.  The  Erneuerte  Agende 
[revised  service  book]  (draft  of  1998)  gives  this  as  the  standard  practice 
for  Lutheran  churches. 
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The  preaching  of  the  word,  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  com- 
mon prayer  are  constitutive  for  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches  and  are 
thus  the  irreplaceable  core  of  their  worship.  Worship  is  public;  and  the 
invitation  is  addressed  to  all  those  for  whom  Christ  came,  died  and  rose 
again  and  who  want  to  turn  to  God  for  Christ’s  sake. 

The  ecumenical  dimension  of  Lutheran  worship 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  knows  that  in  its  worship  it  is 
incorporated  into  the  worshipping  life  of  the  worldwide  church  of  Christ. 
In  this  it  is  ecumenical  in  its  orientation.  It  is  especially  linked  to  the 
worship  tradition  of  the  West,  and  it  places  particular  emphasis  on  the 
central  importance  of  preaching  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
as  well  as  the  participation  of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  liturgy. 

The  individual  congregation,  and  the  association  of  congregations  in 
a regional  or  national  church,  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  simply  faith  com- 
munities. They  are  made  up  of  people  with  compatible  faith  convictions, 
and  are  engaged  in  common  diaconal  and  public  services.  They  appear 
as  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  only  when,  gathered  for  worship,  they  join 
in  the  one  universal  adoration  of  God  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and 
join  in  the  eternal  praise  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  Then  they  truly  become 
part  of  the  una  sancta  ecclesia  spoken  about  in  the  creed,  the  communio 
sanctorum. 

Worship  is  crucial  for  the  church.  In  all  that  happens  in  it  and  through 
it,  the  church  is  only  the  church  to  the  extent  that  it  allows  itself  to  be 
built  up  through  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  worship,  that  it  seeks  wor- 
ship and  lives  for,  and  from,  worship.  Accordingly,  “church  fellowship” 
among  the  churches  is  expressed  adequately  only  if  it  is  practised  as  a 
“fellowship  of  worship”;  it  can  - and  should  - include  more,  but  it  must 
be  a fellowship  of  worship  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church’s  experience  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  been  particularly  enriching  in  this  respect.  Direct  encoun- 
ters with  other  churches,  and  the  results  of  ecumenical  dialogues  (espe- 
cially the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Min- 
istry and  the  Lima  liturgy)  have  enriched  our  worship.  This  is  reflected 
in,  amongst  other  things,  a new  diversity  in  prayer  and  associated  ges- 
tures, in  the  restoration  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  and  in  the  inclusion  of  the  creation  in  the  composition  of 
worship  in  general.  Traditionally,  Lutheran  worship  is  above  all  Christo- 
centric in  character.  Nowadays,  through  the  influence  of  the  ecumenical 
fellowship  and  also  movements  of  a charismatic  nature,  the  confession 
of  God  the  Creator  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  much  more  clearly  to 
expression,  and  gains  new  creative  force. 
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Lutheran  worship  is  the  gathering  of  all  baptized  believers  around 
their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  open  for  all  to  participate.  In  this  sense  it  is 
oriented  towards  being  a “folk  church”.  The  invitation  to  holy  commu- 
nion is,  in  principle,  addressed  to  all  baptized  believers  who  accept  that 
Christ  is  really  present  in  the  bread  and  the  wine  (Christ’s  “real  pres- 
ence”), and  gives  himself  for  our  salvation  at  his  table.  Church  fellow- 
ship, that  is,  unlimited  fellowship  in  worship  in  word  and  sacrament, 
exists  with  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and 
with  other  Reformation  churches  participating  in  the  Leuenberg  agree- 
ment (Konkordie).  Eucharistic  hospitality  is  practised  officially  with  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  as  well  as  with  the  Association  of 
Mennonite  Congregations  and  the  Methodists.  Even  though  there  are 
continuing  differences  in  doctrine  and  church  order,  common  practice 
has  contributed  to  convergences  in  worship.  It  has  also  led  to  a respect 
for  distinctive  elements  in  one’s  partner  churches,  as  shown  in  the  way 
one  does  liturgy  in  one’s  own  church.  (An  example  in  Lutheran  worship 
would  be  the  care  for  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  Lord’s  supper  fol- 
lowing the  celebration,  in  consideration  of  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  spirituality.) 

The  Erneute  Agenda  of  the  Lutheran  and  United  churches  in  Ger- 
many contains  a series  of  criteria  for  ordering  worship  including,  among 
other  things,  the  “ecumenical  dimension  of  worship”.  The  service  book, 
like  the  German  Evangelical  hymn  book  before  it,  includes  a large  num- 
ber of  prayers  and  songs  from  all  over  the  Christian  world.  The  liturgi- 
cal work  for  the  Lutheran  Agende  II  (special  services),  on  worship  ser- 
vices from  the  common  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church  (Easter  night  and 
other  vigils,  stations,  hours  and  so  on),  is  being  done  systematically  in 
cooperation  with  other  churches,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  study  on  “Worship  and  Culture  in  Dialogue”,1  initiated  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  has  had  an  important  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  liturgical  work  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
churches.  This  study  project  likewise  crosses  traditional  confessional 
boundaries,  and  is  bringing  the  churches  closer  to  one  another  and  deep- 
ening their  fellowship  in  worship.  There  are  plans  to  continue  work  on 
the  study  in  the  regions  once  it  has  been  concluded  at  the  international 
level.  As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  this  is  a promising  venture.  Fol- 
lowing the  successful  start  to  Europe-wide  cooperation  among  Lutheran 
churches  at  the  consultation  on  “Lutheran  Worship  Today”  (5-8  March 
1998)  in  Augsburg,  this  cooperation  will  be  developed  in  future  in 
Europe.  Experience  so  far  shows  that,  even  where  all  the  issues  sur- 
rounding church  communion  have  not  yet  been  clarified,  common  cele- 
bration of  worship  is  possible.  Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  and  place 
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of  worship  in  the  churches,  this  represents  a great  opportunity  for  pro- 
moting the  ecumenical  movement. 

New  developments  in  shaping  Lutheran  worship 

The  renewal  of  worship  is  on  the  agenda  of  most  churches.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  life  have  changed  considerably  in  many  places.  Traditions 
are  being  overturned.  Some  of  the  inherited  traditions  still  work  well,  but 
there  are  signs  that  their  days  are  numbered:  low  church  attendance, 
falling  interest  among  the  younger  generation,  declining  importance  of 
worship  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a return 
to  the  “good  old  days”.  The  world  in  which  Christians  live  has  moved 
on.  Above  all:  God  has  moved  on  with  his  people,  with  those  who 
believe.  God  is  opening  doors.  We  note  interest  in  new  forms,  in  ques- 
tions about  the  meaning  of  worship  as  being  together  in  God’s  presence. 
Awareness  of  the  wonders  of  creation  is  growing,  and  the  redemptive 
wind  of  the  Spirit  is  breaking  new  ground.  Tangible  results  are  expected. 

Within  the  Western  life-style,  in  the  bustle  of  a way  of  life  symbol- 
ized by  TV-spots,  in  a “world  of  outward  appearances”,  and  the  unreal- 
istic expectations  fomented  by  advertising  and  consumerism  - worship 
represents  a powerful  corrective  on  behalf  of  life.  Worship  is  an  effective 
alternative  to  isolation,  and  the  related  anonymity  of  modem  society,  an 
alternative  that  promotes  personal  life  and  community  in  Christ.  The 
word  does  not  scatter , it  gathers.  To  those  who  are  excluded  from  cele- 
brating, the  eucharist  extends  an  invitation  to  enter  in. 

This  situation  is  affecting  liturgical  developments.  Reflecting  the 
longing  for  tangible,  binding  signs,  personal  blessings  are  taking  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  church  services  and  at  watersheds  in  peo- 
ple’s lives.  The  VELKD  acknowledged  this  with  its  service  booklet 
“Service  for  the  Sick”,  first  published  in  1993,  offering  blessing  of  the 
sick,  with  anointing,  as  a liturgical  act.  This  is  an  innovation  for 
Lutheran  churches  in  Germany,  but  it  has  met  with  surprising  and  last- 
ing acceptance.  The  booklet  quickly  reached  a wide  public.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  the  “Thomas  Mass”  (a  contemporary,  “accessible” 
eucharistic  service)  which  was  started  in  Finland,  and  has  been  adapted 
to  the  German  context. 

Innovations  are  also  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  worship  space, 
music,  gestures  (including  dance)  and  liturgical  dress  (for  example,  an 
alb  with  stole  in  the  liturgical  colour  appropriate  to  the  church  calendar). 
These  are  essentially  ideas  from  the  ecumenical  fellowship  that  have 
been  willingly  taken  up  and  integrated  into  our  own  context.  The  tradi- 
tionally austere  Lutheran  service  has  thus  been  given  a noticeably  more 
festive  form,  which  is  widely  welcomed. 
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Last  (but  not  least),  a new  branch  of  liturgical  development  is  begin- 
ning to  take  shape  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  women’s  groups  in  creating 
worship  services.  Liturgies  showing  a feminist  influence  are  used  espe- 
cially by  women’s  groups  themselves;  they  are  most  often  prepared  for 
used  in  more  limited  situations.  Proposals  are  given  in  the  Erneuerte 
Agende,  as  “examples  of  worship  using  an  open  form”.  They  employ 
structures  that  depart  from  the  traditional  ones,  for  example  circular 
structures;  and  in  particular  they  emphasize  concrete  experience.  So  far, 
however,  such  models  have  not  been  successfully  linked  with  the  tradi- 
tion and  universality  of  the  church. 

Because  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  alive,  and  worship  is  the 
expression  of  its  life,  the  issue  of  worship  is  constantly  shifting,  dynamic 
- and  directed  towards  Christ. 


NOTE 

1 See  S.  Anita  Stauffer,  ed.  Worship  and  Culture  in  Dialogue,  1994;  Christian  Worship: 
Unity  in  Cultural  Diversity,  1996;  Baptism,  Rites  of  Passage,  and  Culture,  1998;  all 
Geneva,  Lutheran  World  Federation,  Department  for  Theology  and  Studies. 


Worship  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 

PETER  DONALD 

• REFORMED  • 


The  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  and  still  is  a major  force  in  the  lives 
of  Scottish  people.  It  is  the  church  by  law  established,  and  so  exercises 
a territorial  ministry  across  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Public  worship  is 
offered  every  Sunday  in  every  parish  in  the  land.  Beyond  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  counted  members  by  profession  of  faith,  through  the  con- 
duct of  weddings  and  funerals  it  has  contact  with  a high  proportion  of  the 
population  at  large.  It  has  a recognized  role  in  the  public  life  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a whole.  In  terms  of  active  membership 
the  other  major  church  in  Scotland  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the 
various  other  denominations  in  Scotland  are  comparatively  small. 

The  modem  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (the  “church”), 
dating  to  a statute  of  1921,  guards  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  pres- 
byterian  government  of  the  church.  The  general  assembly,  which  meets 
annually,  is  the  sole  authority  and  judge  of  the  life  of  the  church  - a 
notable  exception  then,  in  British  constitutional  terms,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Queen-in-parliament.  The  achievement  of  this  establishment  fol- 
lowed a long  struggle  which  can  be  dated  back  to  the  Reformation  of 
1560.  However,  within  this  long  period  of  history  (and  of  course  also 
since)  there  is  a complicated  narrative  which  deserves  attention  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  Understandings  of  church  government,  and 
approaches  to  worship,  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  been  con- 
tested. This  explains  the  existence  nowadays  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  not  to  mention  other  smaller 
breakaway  churches  and  independently  formed  churches  which  are  alive 
today  in  Scotland.  Moreover,  processes  of  reunion  and  reform  - owned 
to  varying  degrees  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  - have  left  their  mark. 
It  is  important  to  mention  also  that  one  may  see  broad  lines  of  difference, 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  church,  between  the  highlands  and 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 

“The  Church  of  Scotland  is  part  of  the  holy  catholic  or  universal 
church:  worshipping  one  God,  Almighty,  all-wise,  and  all-loving,  in  the 
Trinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  in  substance, 
equal  in  power  and  glory.”  Beyond  this  statement  in  the  Articles  Declara- 
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tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1921),  the  contemporary  church  presents 
a varied  picture  of  worship.  Reflection  on  the  renewal  of  worship  is 
expressed  at  general  assembly  level.  Beyond  that,  however,  the  subject 
of  worship  is  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  the  minister(s)  of  the  parish.  It 
is  certainly  possible  in  Scotland  to  see  the  influences  of  the  liturgical 
renewal  and  ecumenical  movements,  but  not  necessarily  everywhere. 
Personal  interpretations  count  for  much.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  an 
attempt  to  portray  general  movements  in  the  understanding  of  worship 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  with  due  recognition  of  where  the  issues 
of  diversity  and  unity  fit. 

A description  of  contemporary  experiences  of  worship 

The  word  of  God  preached 

“The  Church  of  Scotland  acknowledges  the  word  of  God,  which  is 
contained  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  be  the 
supreme  rule  of  faith  and  life.”  The  standard  diet  of  worship  focuses 
around  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  and  preaching,  the  proclamation  of 
the  word  which  commands  a response.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that  there  is 
not  preaching,  although  forms  of  preaching  have  undoubtedly  been 
changing  (see  “accessibility”,  below).  In  many  congregations,  the  ser- 
mon comes  towards  the  end  of  the  service;  elsewhere  it  is  located  closer 
to  the  readings,  in  common  with  the  standard  eucharistic  order  of  ser- 
vice. The  most  obvious  expectation  of  an  ordained  minister  is  that  he  or 
she  is  a preacher.  For  a minister  to  be  called  to  a charge,  the  last  and 
decisive  test  is  to  lead  worship  for  the  congregation,  and  this  conduct 
hinges  around  the  delivery  of  a sermon.  The  sermon  is  central  to  the 
Christian  education  of  adults  who,  beyond  the  time  of  their  profession  of 
faith,  tend  to  participate  very  little  in  small  group  learning.  Children  are 
generally  not  expected  to  be  present  for  the  sermon;  a Sunday  school 
system,  or  something  equivalent,  is  deemed  more  educationally  suitable. 
And  indeed  “education”  seems  the  right  term,  just  as,  occasionally,  the 
minister  is  referred  to  as  the  “teaching  elder”.  That  is  not  to  deny,  how- 
ever, other  elements  within  preaching  - such  as  exhortation,  comment  on 
contemporary  issues  and  so  on  - which  regularly  have  their  place.  Purely 
exegetical  preaching  is  rare. 

Psalms,  songs  and  hymns 

Standing  to  sing  plays  a major  part  in  the  church.  The  congregation 
will  usually  sing  four  or  five  times,  and  most  often  a combination  of 
psalms,  songs  and  hymns.  There  is  a church  hymnary  authorized  by  the 
general  assembly  (together  with  general  assemblies  of  other  Presbyter- 
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ian  churches  in  the  United  Kingdom),  and  plans  are  in  motion  for 
another  revision  of  this  (that  is,  to  make  the  fourth  edition).  There  is  a 
strong  tradition  of  metrical  psalm  singing,  which  in  some  places  is  sup- 
plemented by  psalms  in  other  versions,  some  more  modem.  There  is  a 
plethora  of  songs  open  to  use  by  congregations,  and  more  and  more  are 
picking  and  choosing.  A particular  Scottish  contribution  comes,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  Iona  Community,  and  on  the  other  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Songs  of  God’s  People  which  has  just  this  year  been  added 
to  by  a collaborative  effort  with  other  churches  in  Scotland,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  called  Common  Ground. 

All  together  there  is  a great  variety  of  congregational  worship 
singing,  appealing  to  different  tastes  - but  not  necessarily  to  everyone  at 
once!  In  addition  to  congregational  singing  some,  but  not  all,  congrega- 
tions honour  the  choral  tradition  with  introits  and  anthems  and  elements 
of  sung  liturgy.  The  organ  is  still  the  common  instrument  of  accompani- 
ment, except  in  parts  of  the  highlands  where  unaccompanied  singing  is 
preferred,  but  in  some  congregations  the  use  of  guitars  and  keyboards 
and  other  instmments  significantly  displaces  the  tradition  of  the  past. 

Prayers 

Worship  is  animated  by  prayer,  and  several  “slots”  of  prayer  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  a Church  of  Scotland  service.  As  there  is  no  oblig- 
ation to  follow  a fixed  liturgy,  these  are  led  or  delegated  by  the  minister. 
Some  are  extemporary,  others  draw  on  written  forms  ancient  and  mod- 
em. The  congregation  sits,  with  heads  bowed,  for  prayer;  responsive  par- 
ticipation has  been  introduced  in  some  congregations  in  recent  years,  but 
the  norm  is  silently  to  join  with  the  person  leading  the  prayers.  The  one 
exception  to  this  is  the  Lord’s  prayer,  which  is  said  aloud  together.  The 
tradition  of  prayer  in  the  home  is  encouraged,  but  given  again  its  lack  of 
set  forms  it  may  be  observed  less  consistently  than  is  desirable.  In  very 
recent  years  the  general  assembly  panel  on  worship  has  published  its 
own  aid  for  private  devotions  to  try  to  help  this  situation.  Family  prayers 
are  perhaps  even  more  a rarity,  though  the  situation  is  possibly  a little 
better  in  the  highlands.  A vestige  of  these  prayers,  in  the  saying  of  grace 
before  meals,  seems  not  to  be  very  common  either. 

The  sacraments 

Since  the  Reformation  the  right  administration  of  the  two  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  or  holy  communion  has  been  seen, 
alongside  preaching,  as  the  function  of  the  ordained  minister.  In  most  sit- 
uations (although  perhaps  not  all)  a set  liturgy,  authorized  for  use  by  the 
general  assembly,  is  followed  on  these  occasions,  but  which  version  of 
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the  liturgy  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister.  The  baptismal  ceremony 
does  not  normally  involve  immersion,  either  for  infants  or  adults,  rather 
water  on  the  head  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  A question  is  put  to  the  par- 
ents or  sponsors  of  infants  as  to  their  Christian  faith;  there  is  also  a ques- 
tion asking  them  to  undertake  a Christian  upbringing  for  the  child.  An 
adult  bringing  a child  for  baptism  should  be  a professed  member  or 
adherent  of  the  church.  Baptisms  are  normally  performed  before  the  con- 
gregation on  a Sunday,  during  which  occasion  the  whole  congregation  is 
often  asked  to  join  in  saying  the  Apostles’  Creed. 

In  most  parishes  holy  communion  is  comparatively  rare,  with  four 
times  a year  being  average,  though  in  some  parishes  it  is  celebrated 
weekly  and  in  some  only  once  or  twice  a year  (the  latter  being  more  the 
case  in  the  highlands).  In  parts  of  the  highlands  there  continues  the  tra- 
dition of  the  communion  season,  which  may  begin  with  fasting  on  the 
Thursday  and  end  with  thanksgiving  on  the  Monday;  in  the  lowlands  the 
historical  emphasis  on  preparation  survives  only  in  the  visits  of  elders  to 
communicant  members  in  advance  of  the  service  (though  here  the 
emphasis  on  catechesis  and  “fencing  the  tables”  has  largely  died  away). 
At  the  communion  service  itself,  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  usu- 
ally received  by  people  where  they  sit,  in  some  congregations  by  people 
moving  to  sit  at  tables  set  lengthways  in  the  church  - and  also,  nowa- 
days, in  some  congregations  by  people  coming  to  stand  around  the  com- 
munion table.  By  tradition  the  elders  distribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
people,  in  silence.  The  use  of  a common  cup,  as  opposed  to  individual 
glasses,  varies  according  to  the  congregation.  Ordinary  bread  is  “set 
apart  for  this  holy  use  and  mystery”.  By  grace  through  faith,  Christ  is 
seen  to  be  present  as  baptism  is  administered  and  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  shared  in  remembrance  of  him.  The  creed,  either  the  Apos- 
tles’ or  the  Nicene,  is  said  or  sung  in  some  congregations  on  these  sacra- 
mental occasions;  likewise  the  sursum  corda,  the  sanctus  and  the  agnus 
Dei  (in  English!  - see  “accessibility”  below). 

The  offering 

At  public  worship  the  people  are  expected  to  offer  a donation  for  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  there  are  other  offerings  for  “out- 
side” causes.  Such  money  received  finances  the  entire  work  of  the 
church.  In  addition,  the  participation  of  the  people  is  valued  whether  in 
the  leading  of  worship  or  in  church  organizations  and  mission. 

Leaders  and  people 

As  will  already  be  clear,  the  ordained  minister  has  a pivotal  role  in 
the  conduct  of  public  worship.  Often  members  of  the  congregation  assist 
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in  doing  readings  and  leading  prayers  and  music;  in  this  context,  the 
elders’  distinctive  role  is  to  be  an  example  in  attendance  at  worship  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  help  serve  at  communion.  Members  of  the  dia- 
conate,  and  ministers  in  training  or  auxiliary  ministers,  are  involved  as 
appropriate.  The  average  congregation  will  include  not  only  professed 
members  but  also  adherents  and  visitors. 

Language 

Services  are  held  in  English  or,  where  appropriate,  in  Gaelic.  The 
actual  language  of  English  services,  however,  varies  greatly.  The  Bible 
is  available  in  translations  old  and  new;  the  language  of  prayer  and  song 
runs  likewise.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  in  general  a congregation  will 
keep  to  its  appointed  linguistic  emphasis  (as  opposed  to  mixing  and 
matching)  - at  least  until  the  minister  changes!  Liturgical  revision  autho- 
rized by  the  general  assembly  has  provided  services  in  contemporary 
English,  but  these  are  used  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister. 

Accessibility 

Given  the  prominence  in  worship  of  receiving  and  responding  to  the 
word,  reflection  on  the  accessibility  of  worship  services  has  pushed  in 
certain  directions.  In  most  places  the  length  of  the  sermon  (now  15-20 
minutes?)  is  less  now  than  it  was  earlier;  and  there  is  something  of  a 
trend  towards  having  all-age  services  or  other  experimental  worship, 
where  music  and  drama  and  visuals  are  given  space  in  preference  to  a 
monologue  from  the  pulpit.  In  some  congregations  this  is  even  extend- 
ing to  the  use  of  video  as  a means  to  prompt  reflection  and  prayer.  The 
interest  in  accessibility  may  also  be  partly  behind  the  adoption  of 
aspects  of  liturgical  renewal.  In  fact  printed  service-sheets,  and  vocal 
congregational  participation,  are  viewed  as  much  on  these  grounds  as  in 
terms  of  ecumenical  change.  For  similar  reasons,  the  use  of  the  historic 
creeds  is  not  overly  favoured  (this  is  not  much  taken  as  a theological 
issue). 

The  Christian  year 

Since  up  to  this  century  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  presbyterian 
manifestation,  distanced  itself  from  observing  the  Christian  year,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  there  has  been  a turn-around  on  this  - at  least  with 
regard  to  Christmas  and  Easter.  There  are  lectionaries  approved  by  the 
general  assembly  which  acknowledge  major  feasts  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, though  not  saints’  days,  and  these  are  used  to  an  extent  (although  not 
universally).  At  Christmas  the  churches  are  busier,  but  not  so  much  at 
Easter,  this  reflecting  views  in  the  general  population  which  spill  over, 
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to  some  extent,  into  the  membership  of  the  church.  Fasting  and  absti- 
nence are  rare  as  disciplines. 

Architecture 

With  comparatively  few  pre-Reformation  buildings  surviving,  the 
architecture  of  Scotland’s  churches  bears  witness  to  a general  preference 
for  plainness  in  the  setting  of  worship.  Good  acoustics  for  the  spoken 
word  dominated  many  years  of  church  architecture,  and  there  was  (and 
still  is,  in  some  places)  a positive  antipathy  to  colour  and  decoration. 
Consequently  church  exteriors  are  often  more  impressive  than  their  inte- 
riors. This  said,  the  forces  for  liturgical  renewal  have  had  a major  influ- 
ence in  Scotland  from  the  late  19th  century  - with  what  benefit  is  open 
to  discussion  - and  nowadays  (following  various  influences)  both  new 
church  design  and  art  for  interiors  receive  heightened  attention.  The  pul- 
pit continues  to  this  day  to  be  a prominent  piece  of  furniture,  together 
with  the  lectern.  The  font  and  communion  table  are  generally  placed 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  sitting  congregation.  Only  rarely  is  it 
expected  that  a congregation  should  move  physically  during  their  par- 
ticipation in  worship. 

Ecumenical  worship 

The  church  is  fully  committed  ecumenically  at  national  and  interna- 
tional level,  and  its  members  have  fairly  widespread  opportunities  to 
worship  with  those  of  other  church  traditions,  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  and  on  other  occasions  through  the  year.  Some  close 
partnerships  exist,  including  with  the  (Anglican)  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church;  joint  services  take  place  with  Roman  Catholics.  A good  aware- 
ness of  the  world  church  has  been  fostered  by  exchanges  in  both  direc- 
tions and  by  the  Iona  Community,  in  particular,  making  songs  and  hymns 
from  far  afield  widely  known.  This  said,  the  ecumenical  movement  with 
respect  to  the  other  presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, even  - or  especially?  - in  parts  of  the  highlands,  where  forms  of 
worship  are  nearly  indistinguishable  between  the  denominations. 

The  ordinances  of  religion 

The  parish  minister  frequently  conducts  marriages  and  funerals  for 
those  who  may  or  may  not  be  baptized,  and  who  are  not  professed  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  It  is  almost  always  the  case  that  some  of  those  who 
share  in  these  services  of  worship  of  course  are  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  some  other  church.  In  the  case  of  weddings,  there  will  have  been 
preparation  of  the  couple  and,  in  most  cases,  participation  in  the  wor- 
shipping life  of  the  congregation  in  advance  of  the  wedding.  Civic  offices 
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(where  prayers  are  offered,  say,  for  the  good  conduct  of  government)  are 
also  conducted  in  churches  by  ministers  of  the  church.  Worship  services 
are  likewise  held  for  school  communities,  as  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
In  all  of  these  situations  - in  contrast  to  the  will  of  the  large  majority  pre- 
sent for  Sunday  morning  worship  - there  is  an  offering  of  Christian  wor- 
ship in  which  a number  of  those  present  will  not  wish  actively  to  share. 
Evangelical  hope  is  nevertheless  affirmed  on  such  occasions. 

Reflections  on  contemporary  experiences  of  worship 

Worship  is  offered  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  Reformed  tradition  as 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  prevailing  emphasis  is  on  a rev- 
erential and  learning  approach,  largely  free  from  physical  gestures,  yet 
feeding  those  who  attend  in  mind  and  in  spirit.  Sunday  is  the  settled  day 
for  the  worship  of  the  church,  and  this  takes  place  in  a single  gathering 
so  that  all  people  can  come  together,  young  and  old,  at  the  same  time.  The 
communal  life  of  the  church  is  served  through  other  gatherings  more 
social  in  nature,  though  not  excluding  prayer,  and  indeed  through  prayer 
meetings  and  Sunday  evening  worship  in  some  places;  but  the  heart  of 
the  life  of  the  church  is  focused  on  the  Sunday  morning  congregation.  In 
our  worship  practice  there  is  a fundamental  expectation  of  unity  in  Christ. 

With  the  conduct  of  worship  entrusted  to  the  minister  ordained  to 
word  and  sacrament,  who  has  liberty,  within  the  terms  of  the  ordination 
vows,  to  interpret  the  church  tradition,  the  presence  of  the  risen  Christ  is 
therefore  anticipated  as  the  word  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  admin- 
istered. Whatever  the  variants,  the  liturgy  of  the  word  is  clearly  the  sta- 
ple diet  of  the  worshipping  people.  But  on  set,  very  special  occasions, 
the  liturgy  of  the  sacrament  of  holy  communion  is  upheld  as  the  best 
worship  that  can  be  offered  to  God  the  Father,  through  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whereas  attendance  on  - so 
to  speak  - “ordinary”  Sundays  is  hoped  for,  on  communion  Sundays  it  is 
expected.  In  parts  of  the  highlands  the  common  practice  is  that  not 
everyone  is  personally  prepared  to  consume  the  bread  and  wine;  else- 
where the  participation  is  more  universal  amongst  those  who  have  pub- 
licly professed  faith  (and  in  some  cases,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, baptized  children  desiring  and  prepared  to  participate).  The  min- 
ister therefore,  as  the  one  given  episcope  (oversight,  supervision)  joins 
with  his  or  her  people  in  what  can  be  understood  to  be  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  worship. 

Worship  in  a changing  social  situation 

Worship  in  the  church  is  not  untouched  by  social  change.  For  exam- 
ple with  regard  to  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  entrance  into  the  life  of  the 
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church,  falling  numbers  of  children  being  brought  for  baptism  reflects 
the  falling  estimation  of  the  place  of  the  church  generally  in  Scotland 
today.  Children  attending  worship  and  Sunday  school,  or  its  equivalent, 
are  mostly  the  children  of  active  adults  in  the  congregation  - a definite 
change  in  social  patterns  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Likewise  Sunday  atten- 
dance, and  the  falling  numbers  of  those  prepared  to  take  on  membership 
through  profession  of  faith,  is  symptomatic  of  the  church  losing  its  draw 
on  the  people  of  Scotland.  More  and  more  the  services  for  burgh  (that  is, 
for  civic  events)  or  school,  or  for  the  dead,  are  conducted,  as  has  already 
been  noticed,  with  a mixed  constituency  present. 

The  drop  in  the  size  of  the  church  causes  much  concern.  Of  course  it 
can  be  said  more  confidently  now  than  before  that  the  regular  worship- 
ping community  is  present  on  a Sunday  out  of  choice,  and  not  due  to 
social  custom.  However,  worries  about  the  effectiveness  of  mission 
prompt  discussions  on  the  understandings  of  worship.  Some  will  argue 
that  a crucial  challenge  for  the  church  is  to  make  its  worship  appealing, 
accessible,  attractive.  This  has  been  a major  part  of  the  impetus  for  the 
adoption  of  new  music  and  media  such  as  video.  Here  it  has  not  always 
been  clear  that  theological  considerations  have  been  to  the  fore  - though 
there  are  notable  exceptions  to  that  comment!  That  said,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum  there  has  been  a conservative,  even  straitjacketed,  hold- 
ing on  to  past  tradition  with  no  greater  theological  justification. 

Nonetheless  the  question  is  raised:  What  worship  can  draw  us  near  to 
God?  In  Scotland  earnest  theological  engagement  with  the  question,  not 
least  ecumenically,  is  accompanied  by  less  considered  movements.  In  an 
establishment  where  the  input  of  the  individual  minister  is  so  significant, 
the  dangers  are  all  too  apparent.  At  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  the 
beauty  of  a fairly  free  and  open  tradition  of  worship  is  that  it  allows 
enriching  experiment,  contemporary  attentiveness  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  worshipping  community,  and  a potential  freshness  to  accompany  the 
rhythm  of  our  approach  in  worship  to  our  living  God.  In  current  church 
union  discussions,  the  Reformed  churches  resist  being  obliged  to  use 
fixed  liturgical  forms. 

Liturgical  renewal  and  ecumenical  exchange 

Liturgical  renewal  has  had  its  influence  on  the  church  since  the  late 
19th  century  and,  to  an  extent,  has  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  ecu- 
menical exchange  in  worship.  There  has  been  recovery  or,  more  accu- 
rately, a reopening  to  the  wider  catholic  tradition  to  which  the  church 
insists  it  belongs.  Although  in  certain  quarters  this  innovation  has  been 
resisted,  the  possibilities  before  today’s  church  lie  in  drawing  from  what- 
ever is  rich  in  traditions  both  Scottish  and  global.  For  many,  variation 
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and  diversity  is  highly  acceptable  and  accepted.  What  effect  does  this 
have  on  the  unity  of  the  church?  Bonds  of  common  styles  of  worship 
cross  the  denominations.  To  some  extent,  people  shift  their  membership 
to  the  church  where  the  form  of  worship  suits  them  best.  Ministers, 
meanwhile,  labour  to  craft  weekly  orders  of  worship  appropriate  to  their 
congregations  and  fitting  for  the  glorifying  of  God,  all  in  the  context  of 
so  many  differing  expectations.  A sharing  in  prayer  and  praise  must  help 
in  creating  ecumenical  openness.  Despite  the  challenges  clearly  being 
raised  in  all  these  developments  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  sharing 
may  make  its  own  contribution  to  the  search  for  unity  over  ministry  and 
sacraments.  The  connections  to  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God 
are  very  much  on  the  agenda,  not  least  because  of  the  celebration  of 
diversity  in  worship. 

Scottish  history  teaches  us  that  differences  in  forms  of  worship  push 
people  apart,  making  for  the  disunity  of  the  church.  Some  historic  dif- 
ferences have  arguably  had  their  day  (even  though  some  doubt  it!),  for 
example  the  question  of  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  worship.  Other 
differences  clearly  continue  to  matter;  not  least,  in  today’s  Scotland, 
debate  about  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures  and  the  continuing 
Protestant-Catholic  issues  of  contention. 

A final  word  of  hope 

However,  a final  word  of  hopefulness  might  be  sounded.  Without 
claiming  there  are  no  problems  involved,  experiences  of  worshipping 
together  under  various  forms,  and  with  various  leaders,  give  members  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  others  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 
indeed  one  in  Christ.  For  we  are  one  in  being  drawn  to  glorify  God.  It  is 
indeed  as  human  beings  our  “chief  end  and  purpose”.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  continue  worrying  away  at  those  remaining  obstacles  to  visible 
unity  through  diversity. 
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Worship  at  the  heart  of  Anglicanism 

Worship  plays  a central  role  in  Anglicanism  and  has  done  so  since  the 
Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  largely  in  the  context  of  worship 
that  Anglicans  have  formed  their  self-identity.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  church  issuing  from  the  Reformation,  Anglicans  have  looked  more 
to  the  liturgical  texts  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as 
expressions  of  their  belief  than  they  have  to  any  conciliar  statement,  par- 
ticular theologian  or  confessional  statement.  While,  in  its  beginnings, 
this  weight  was  also  shared  by  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 1 and  the  Book  of 
Homilies ,2  these  documents  have  effectively  fallen  into  complete  desue- 
tude, leaving  the  entire  weight  to  be  borne  by  the  liturgical  texts.  Thus, 
for  Anglicans,  the  maxim  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi  plays  a very  particu- 
lar role  in  their  sense  of  who  they  are  as  a Christian  community:  if  one 
wishes  to  understand  how  Anglicans  understand  themselves  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  God,  to  one  another,  to  other  Christians  and  to  the  world,  one 
must  look  at  the  way  they  express  themselves  in  their  liturgies. 

Patterns  of  worship 

The  prayer  book  rubrics  direct  that  the  offices  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer  (matins  and  evensong)  will  be  sung  or  said  each  day,  and 
that  the  eucharist  will  be  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  In  the 
daily  offices,  praise  is  offered  to  God  (in  the  appointed  psalms  and  can- 
ticles), two  passages  of  scripture  are  read  (one  from  the  Old  Testament 
or  the  Apocrypha  and  one  from  the  New  Testament),  and  prayer  is  made 
for  the  church  and  the  world.  Except  on  a Sunday,  preaching  at  the  office 
would  be  unusual.  In  the  eucharist,  following  the  classical  shape  of  the 
Western  liturgy,  the  community  gathers  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  scrip- 
ture and  preaching,  to  pray  for  the  church  and  the  life  of  the  world,  to 
give  thanks  (make  eucharistia ) for  God’s  mighty  acts  of  salvation  in  cre- 
ation and  redemption,  and  to  share  in  Christ’s  self-giving  of  his  body  and 
blood  at  the  eucharistic  table. 
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Every  act  of  worship,  for  Anglicans,  is  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God 
and  is,  thus,  doxological.  At  the  same  time,  it  takes  place  in  the  context 
of  the  gathered  community  whose  members  bring  with  them  their  own 
particular  cares,  concerns  and  thanksgivings  which  are  earthed  in  an 
incamational  theology  which  is  typical  of  Anglicanism.  Thus  Anglican 
worship  depends  on  a careful  balance  and  integration  of  heart  and  mind, 
of  word  and  sacrament  and  of  text  and  ceremonial.  Prayers  (and  hymns) 
are  addressed  to  God,  not  the  congregation,  and  the  scripture  readings 
and  preaching  are  addressed  to  the  community;  the  sacraments  convey 
God’s  saving  grace  and  are  moments  of  personal  encounter  between 
Christ  and  the  community  - the  divine  meeting  the  human.  As  God  is 
praised  and  glorified  in  all  these  things  so,  too,  the  community  is  nur- 
tured. 

The  eucharistic  action  models  the  way  in  which  God  as  redeemer  comes  into 
the  world  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  to  which  the  people  of  God  respond  by 
offering  themselves  - broken  individuals  - to  be  made  one  body  in  Christ’s 
risen  life.  This  continual  process  of  transformation  is  enacted  in  each  celebra- 
tion.3 

While  from  1549  the  prayer  book  has  provided  for  the  weekly  cele- 
bration of  the  Sunday  eucharist,  the  practice  was  at  first  observed  mainly 
in  the  cathedrals  and  larger  collegiate  and  parish  churches,  where  there 
was  the  minimum  required  number  of  communicants  to  receive  commu- 
nion along  with  the  priest.  Beginning  in  the  19th  century,  this  pattern  of 
infrequent  reception  of  communion  changed  dramatically  so  that,  today, 
the  weekly  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  reception  of  communion 
(increasingly  by  all  the  baptized,  regardless  of  age4)  has  become  the 
usual  Sunday  pattern  in  Anglican  parishes. 

The  historic  prayer  books  and  the  churches:  one-way  ecumenism 

From  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
at  Pentecost  1549  there  has,  until  the  last  century,  been  only  one  legal 
liturgical  text  at  any  given  time.  While  there  has  always  been  some  diver- 
sity of  liturgical  “style”  in  which  the  prayer  book  was  used  (often  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  community  in  which  the  liturgy  was  being  cel- 
ebrated), historically  there  has  been  little  desire  to  deviate  from  the 
printed  text  itself.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  form  Anglicans,  regard- 
less of  theological  differences,  by  the  same  liturgical  texts.  Because  there 
was  so  little  real  change  in  the  texts  over  the  centuries,  the  words  of  the 
prayer  book  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful. 

The  text  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer , along  with  the  authorized 
(or  King  James)  version  of  the  English  Bible,  became  foundational  in  the 
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evolution  of  the  English  language.  The  particular  beauty  of  the  English 
language  of  this  formative  period  of  Anglican  liturgical  life  has  given 
Anglicans  a strong  sense  not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  “beauty  of 
holiness”,  but  also  of  the  “holiness  of  beauty”  as  fundamental  in  the  way 
Anglicans  have  conceived  of  the  role  played  by  worship  in  their  lives. 

Because  of  the  established  position  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
disproportionate  influence  of  Anglicanism  (in  terms  of  the  number  of 
individuals  who  were  actually  Anglicans)  on  most  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  the  texts  of  Anglican  worship  found  themselves  quoted 
in  classic  English  literature  and  in  the  general  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage itself.  As  such,  the  “ecumenical”  influence  of  Anglican  worship 
was  very  much  one  way:  other  churches  adopted  Anglican  texts.  Some- 
times this  was  done  officially  as,  for  example,  the  historic  Sunday  Ser- 
vice of  the  Methodists,  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  reformed...  of  the 
Unitarians;  sometimes  it  was  a less  direct  borrowing  of  prayer  book  texts 
along  with  a slavish  faithfulness  to  the  use  of  the  Tudor  (or  pseudo- 
Tudor)  English  of  the  prayer  books  as  the  “appropriate”  language  for 
prayer,  even  though  this  was  no  longer  the  language  of  common  speech. 

The  ecumenical  influence  of  other  churches  on  Anglicanism  was 
rarely  textual  but  rather  musical,  ritual  or  ceremonial.  The  hymnody  of 
the  Methodists,  at  first  rejected  by  mainstream  Anglicans,  was  eventu- 
ally incorporated  into  Anglicanism  and  helped  make  it  a “singing 
church”.  Similarly,  the  19th  century  “catholic  revival”  in  Anglicanism 
saw  the  gradual  restoration  of  “catholic”  usages  in  Anglicanism  which 
was  sometimes  based  on  mediaeval  English  liturgical  models,  some- 
times on  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  models. 

Anglican  worship  and  the  ecumenical  movement 

The  20th  century  saw  a massive  reversal  of  some  of  this  largely  uni- 
directional model.  Beginning  with  the  Anglican  liturgical  movement 
(which  has  been  shown  to  have  been  as  much  an  indigenous  movement 
as  it  was  a borrowing  from  other  traditions),  Anglicanism  has  seen  a 
renewal  of  almost  every  aspect  of  its  worship  life.  The  historic  Tudor- 
language  prayer  books  play  an  increasingly  marginalized  role  in  Angli- 
canism as  a whole.  Where  they  continue  to  be  used  as  the  only  or  pre- 
dominant liturgical  text,  it  is  usually  in  a translation  into  an  indigenous 
language  in  Africa.  In  their  place,  throughout  the  Anglican  world,  there 
are  new  prayer  books  or  books  of  alternative  services  which  are  used  by 
the  vast  majority  of  worshipping  Anglicans.  In  the  creation  of  these 
books  the  ecumenical  movement  has  played  a major  role. 

While,  historically,  the  ecumenical  influence  of  the  liturgy  may  have 
been  very  one-way  (the  influence  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  on  the 
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liturgical  texts  of  other  churches),  the  present  liturgical  renewal  has  seen 
the  emergence  of  a genuine  ecumenical  dialogue.  This  is  true  at  a vari- 
ety of  levels  including  those  of  academic  research,  multilateral  ecu- 
menical dialogue,  as  well  as  the  practical  level. 

Academic  research  on  the  origins  and  evolution  of  Christian  wor- 
ship has  played  a major  role  in  the  renewal  of  patterns  of  worship  in 
the  churches  today.  This  has  not  been  a mere  “fad”  in  which  one  tradi- 
tion simply  copied  the  work  of  another,  but  often  reflects  scholars 
working  within  their  own  traditions  yet  coming  to  similar  conclusions. 
Academic  cross-fertilization  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  this 
process.  This  has  led  to  a growing  consensus  on  the  basic  shape  (or 
ordo)  of  baptism  and  eucharist;  and  it  is  this  shape  that  has  become  the 
pattern  on  which  modem  liturgies  are  built  across  the  ecumenical  spec- 
trum. Anglican  scholars  have  certainly  carried  their  share  of  the  load  in 
these  studies,  and  have  made  significant  contributions  which  have 
influenced  the  emerging  consensus  on  questions  of  Christian  initiation, 
the  role  of  confirmation  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  the  development  of 
the  eucharistic  prayer  and  the  shape  of  the  liturgical  year,  among  other 
matters. 

At  the  level  of  formal  ecumenical  dialogue,  Anglicans  have  also 
had  the  sense  that  worship  was  a way  towards  unity  among  the 
churches.  While  at  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Lau- 
sanne 1927)  worship  was  generally  considered  to  be  a barrier,  rather 
than  a means,  towards  unity,  at  the  second  world  conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  (Edinburgh  1937)  the  first  formal  initiatives  were  taken  to 
enter  into  an  “understanding  of  one  another’s  ways  of  worship”. 
William  Temple,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expressed  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  when,  in  his  conference  sermon,  he  called  for  the  study  of 
the  doctrinal  questions  involved  in  what  he  called  “the  greatest  of  all 
scandals  in  the  face  of  the  world”  - the  maintenance  of  barriers  against 
completeness  of  union  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord.5  Since  that  time,  wor- 
ship has  never  ceased  to  be  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  an  important  dimension  in  the  way  to  Christ- 
ian unity. 

A moment  of  particular  importance  in  this  process  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Min- 
istry (the  Lima  statement),  which  remains  the  most  important  multilat- 
eral document  on  worship  of  our  age.  It  is  of  some  significance  that 
another  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Runcie,  presided  at  a celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist  using  the  Lima  liturgy  at  the  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  held  in  Vancouver  in  1983.  There,  the  worship  tent 
attracted  thousands  of  worshippers  daily  and  gave  an  important  impetus 
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to  the  role  worship  can  play  in  creating  ecumenical  convergence  - 
affirming  the  point  made  by  Archbishop  Temple  over  forty  years  earlier. 
Throughout  this  process  Anglicans  have  been  involved,  both  contribut- 
ing and  benefitting  from  it. 

Anglican  worship  within  the  emerging  ecumenical  consensus  on 
worship 

Ecumenical  liturgical  work  as  normative 

Over  the  last  forty  years,  ecumenical  work  in  the  renewal  of  the 
liturgy  has  become  normative.  Since  the  time  of  Vatican  II,  liturgists 
have  been  involved  in  the  task  of  preparing  common  ecumenical  liturgi- 
cal texts.  For  example,  in  1964,  an  unofficial  group  of  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  liturgists  began  to  meet  in  North 
America.  This  informal  gathering  eventually  became  the  Consultation 
on  Common  Texts  (CCT)  which  by  2002  included  22  churches  or  agen- 
cies among  its  membership.  The  CCT  has  produced  a number  of  ecu- 
menical liturgical  texts  such  as  A Liturgical  Psalter  for  the  Christian 
Year , A Christian  Celebration  of  Marriage , A Celebration  of  Baptism 
and  Services  of  Prayer. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  formation  of  the  CCT,  a similar  group, 
the  Joint  Liturgical  Group  (JLG),  was  formed  in  Great  Britain  and 
presently  contains  eight  member  churches.  Like  the  CCT,  the  JLG  has 
produced  a number  of  ecumenical  liturgical  texts  including  a daily  office 
and  liturgical  material  for  holy  week,  as  well  as  a variety  of  books 
directed  towards  the  liturgical  renewal  of  the  churches.  The  liturgical 
texts  have  found  their  way  into  use  within  a number  of  churches  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  have  been  important  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  ecu- 
menical convergence. 

In  more  recent  years,  other  national  ecumenical  working  groups  have 
been  established  including  the  Australian  Consultation  on  Liturgy 
(ACOL),  the  Joint  Liturgical  Consultation  within  New  Zealand 
(JLCNZ),  the  Liturgical  Committee,  South  African  Church  Unity  Com- 
mission (CUC),  and  the  Association  of  Irish  Liturgists. 

Working  together  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  International 
Commission  on  English  in  the  Liturgy  (ICEL),  the  CCT  and  JLG 
formed  the  International  Consultation  on  English  Texts  (ICET)  which 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  modern  language  liturgical 
translations  of  the  gloria  in  excelsis,  creeds,  sanctus,  our  Father,  Gloria 
Patri,  magnificat,  benedictus,  Te  Deum,  etc.  used  by  the  English-speak- 
ing churches.  These  were  published  as  Prayers  We  Have  in  Common. 
The  work  of  ICET  is  presently  carried  on  by  the  English  Language 
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Liturgical  Consultation  (ELLC),  which  also  includes  the  ecumenical 
liturgical  consultations  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ireland  and 
South  Africa.  In  1989  a revised  version  of  the  ELLC  texts  was  pub- 
lished by  ELLC  as  Praying  Together.  Presently  ELLC  is  examining 
other  liturgical  possibilities  such  as  a collection  of  common  eucharis- 
tic  prayers.6 

Common  lectionaries:  an  important  ecumenical  witness 

In  addition  to  common  liturgical  texts,  English-speaking  churches 
have  enjoyed  common  liturgical  lectionaries.  The  publication  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ordo  Lectionum  Missae  (OLM)  in  1969  attracted  wide- 
spread ecumenical  attention.  A variety  of  North  American  churches 
began  publishing  their  own  recensions  of  OLM,  and  in  1974  the  Con- 
sultation on  Church  Union  (COCU)  produced  its  own  version.  A work- 
ing group  of  the  CCT  - the  North  American  Committee  on  Calendar  and 
Lectionary  - produced  a common  version  of  OLM  which  was  published 
in  1982  as  the  Common  Lectionary : the  lectionary  proposed  by  the  Con- 
sultation on  Common  Texts  was  revised  and  republished  in  1992  as  the 
Revised  Common  Lectionary.  This  lectionary  has  found  widespread  use 
in  the  English-speaking  churches  of  North  America  and  overseas. 

Anglicans  have  been  instrumental  in  the  foundation  and  the  work  of 
all  these  ecumenical  liturgical  groups,  and  the  work  of  these  groups  has 
found  its  way  into  the  renewed  liturgical  texts  of  provinces  throughout 
the  Anglican  world.  A glance  at  the  acknowledgments  pages  of  any  con- 
temporary Anglican  liturgical  book  - Common  Worship  (England  2001); 
A Prayer  Book  for  Australia  (1995),  A New  Zealand  Prayer  Book 
(1989),  An  Anglican  Prayer  Book  (South  Africa  1989)  or  The  Book  of 
Alternative  Services  (Canada  1985)  - will  quickly  show  how  the  work  of 
these  ecumenical  groups  has  been  incorporated  into  the  liturgical  life  of 
Anglicanism. 

Thus,  the  shape  of  the  liturgy  is  one  example  of  an  emerging  liturgi- 
cal consensus.  Most  of  the  basic  texts  (gloria,  creed,  sanctus,  Lord’s 
prayer  and  so  on)  are  common  texts  produced  ecumenically.  Some  of  the 
eucharistic  prayers  are  either  the  work  of  informal  ecumenical  working 
groups  (e.g.  an  ecumenical  English  translation  of  the  oldest  version  of 
the  anaphora  of  Basil  the  Great)  or  based  on  a common  ancient  text  (e.g., 
the  prayer  from  the  Apostolic  Tradition  attributed  to  Hippolytus).  The 
readings  are  from  the  Common  Lectionary,  and  commentaries  written  on 
the  lectionary  have  an  ecumenical  dimension  which,  in  turn,  can  create 
a new  ecumenical  openness  in  preaching. 

Other  elements  of  liturgical  celebration  also  witness  to  a remark- 
able convergence.  Contemporary  hymn  books,  for  instance,  reflect  a 
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sharing  of  musical  resources.  Reforms  in  liturgical  space  are  pursued 
in  common.  The  alb,  once  a distinctly  “catholic”  liturgical  garment, 
has  emerged  as  the  quasi-ecumenical  garb  of  liturgical  ministers  in 
many  Western  traditions  and  has  become  the  standard  basic  garment 
worn  by  Anglicans  in  eucharistic  worship.  The  overall  effect  of  this 
on  Anglicanism  has  been  of  tremendous  significance.  While  modem 
Anglican  liturgical  books  are  unmistakably  Anglican  in  character, 
they  are  also  unmistakably  ecumenical.  Anglicans  remain  bound  to 
one  another  around  the  world  through  their  common  liturgical 
heritage  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer , but  they  are  also  increasingly 
bound  to  other  churches  by  the  emerging  ecumenical  liturgical  consen- 
sus. 

The  renewal  of  worship  and  an  emerging  ecumenical  culture 

Anglicans,  like  Christians  in  general,  are  increasingly  exposed  to  one 
another’s  liturgical  celebrations  through  both  direct  attendance  at  ser- 
vices and  television.  When  they  visit  or  watch  the  liturgical  celebrations 
of  other  churches  (particularly  baptism  and  eucharist)  there  is  a feeling 
of  “being  at  home”.  Parish  clergy  often  report  how  parishioners,  on 
returning  from  travels  during  which  they  worshipped  with  friends  in 
churches  of  other  traditions,  express  the  sense  of  familiarity  with  the 
liturgical  shape,  texts  and  music  they  have  experienced  when  away. 
Increasingly,  Bible  study  groups  meet  locally  and  include  members  of 
various  churches.  As  these  groups  study  the  Sunday  pericopes  from  the 
Common  Lectionary , they  rediscover  scripture  as  a common  inheritance, 
and  are  often  struck  by  the  similarity  of  interpretation  of  the  pericopes 
by  the  previous  Sunday’s  preacher.  Thus  biblical  preaching  has  become 
a uniting  element.  Pastors,  too,  often  meet  weekly  to  discuss  the  Sunday 
pericopes  and,  thus,  a certain  ecumenical  insight  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  biblical  text. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  is  one  which  has  created  a sense  of  ecu- 
menical culture  and  presses  afresh  Archbishop  Temple’s  concern  that 
division  at  the  Lord’s  table  is  “the  greatest  of  all  scandals  in  the  face  of 
the  world”.  The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed  an  increasingly  open 
attitude  towards  eucharistic  hospitality,  and  a growing  conviction  that 
eucharistic  sharing  is  the  common  fare  of  Christians  as  they  work 
towards  Christian  unity.  An  increasing  commitment  to  a baptismal  eccle- 
siology,  which  has  been  fundamental  to  the  three  statements  of  the  Inter- 
national Anglican  Liturgical  Consultation  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry,  has  heightened  the  awareness  that  baptism  is  complete  admis- 
sion into  the  church  catholic  which,  in  turn,  renews  its  baptismal  faith  at 
the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Sunday  eucharist. 
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NOTES 

1 Articles  which  sought  to  set  down,  within  the  mid- 16th  century  context,  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  secure  catholic  faith  and  order  in  the  Church  of  England.  Historically,  candi- 
dates for  ordination  were  required  to  assent  to  the  Articles  before  their  ordination  to  the 
diaconate. 

2 A collection  of  sermons  first  published  in  1547,  and  subsequently  expanded  and  revised, 
which  was  required  to  be  owned  by  all  parishes  and  used  as  a basis  for  reading,  studying, 
and  preaching  from  scripture. 

3 Fifth  International  Anglican  Liturgical  Consultation,  Dublin  1995,  principle  no.  3. 

4 Successive  meetings  of  the  International  Anglican  Liturgical  Consultation  (IALC)  have 
affirmed  that  baptism  admits  to  the  eucharist  and  that  all  the  baptized,  regardless  of  age, 
are  communicants.  The  first  IALC  (Boston  1985)  recommended  “that  the  general  com- 
munion of  all  the  baptized  assume  a significant  place  in  all  ecumenical  dialogues  in  which 
Anglicans  are  engaged”.  Children  and  Communion,  Grove  Books,  Bramcote,  Nottingham, 
UK,  1985,  IV,  viii.  The  Boston  Principles  and  Recommendations  were  incorporated  into 
“Walk  in  Newness  of  Life,”  the  statement  of  IALC-5  (Toronto  1991)  which  was  devoted 
to  Christian  initiation.  See  also  Christian  Initiation  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  David  R. 
Holeton  ed.,  Grove  Books,  Bramcott,  Nottingham,  UK,  1991,  and  Growing  in  Newness  of 
Life : Christian  Initiation  in  Anglicanism  Today,  David  R.  Holeton  ed.,  Anglican  Book 
Centre,  Toronto,  1993. 

5 See  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  Held  at  Edinburgh,  August  3-18, 
1937,  Leonard  Hodgson  ed.,  New  York,  MacMillan,  1938,  p.19  ; also  printed  under  the 
title  “Christian  Unity”  in  Religious  Experience  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresses  by 
William  Temple,  Canon  A.E.  Baker  ed.,  London,  James  Clarke,  1958,  p.156. 

6 With  the  publication  of  the  instruction  Liturgiam  Authenticam,  ICEL  formally  withdrew 
its  participation  in  ELLC.  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  Consultation  continues 
through  the  various  regional/national  groups  which  include  RC  participation.  Many  par- 
ties hope  that  the  present  difficulties  are  temporary  and  ELLC  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  ICEL  will  again  be  able  to  participate  formally  in  its  meetings. 


Worship  in  the  Mennonite  Tradition 
in  Germany 

CORINNA  SCHMIDT 

• MENNONITE  • 


Before  saying  something  about  our  Mennonite  understanding  of  wor- 
ship, I should  like  first  to  make  a few  remarks  concerning  the  constitution 
of  our  community.  I speak  on  behalf  of  the  fifty  or  so  congregations  which 
are  grouped  together  in  the  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  mennonitischer  Gemeinden 
(council  of  Mennonite  congregations).  Besides  these  there  are  also  Russian 
migrant  congregations  and  the  Bund  Taufgesinnter  Gemeinden  (federation 
of  baptismally  linked  congregations),  for  which  I cannot  speak. 

Moreover,  in  the  Mennonite  understanding  each  congregation  is 
autonomous,  which  means  that  its  character,  activities,  and  hence  also  its 
celebration  of  worship  are  shaped  by  its  own  particular  tradition  and 
development  at  any  given  time.  This  in  turn  depends  on  the  people  who 
are  active  in  the  work  of  the  congregation.  There  is  therefore  no  “order 
book”  for  general  use  in  worship,  and  no  uniform  liturgy.  Many  congre- 
gations also  have  both  full-time  preachers,  male  and  female,  and  lay 
preachers  who  set  different  emphases  in  worship.  So  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “the  Mennonite  service”. 

The  fundamental  understanding,  for  our  tradition,  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  worship 

Worship  is  understood  as  the  ministry  of  the  word.  It  is  about  listen- 
ing to  God’s  word,  so  preaching  or  proclamation  play  a central  role.  This 
is  visually  expressed  in  many  churches  by  the  position  of  the  pulpit, 
which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  The  spoken  word,  including 
prayers,  is  said  facing  the  congregation.  Preachers  never  stand  with  their 
backs  to  the  congregation. 

The  sense  of  community  is  central  in  worship  and  this  is  reflected 
differently  in  different  congregations: 

- there  may  be  a “sing-in”  in  preparation  for  worship; 

- there  may  be  moments  of  free  prayer  in  worship; 

- there  is  a place  for  detailed  announcements,  for  instance  about  peo- 
ple who  are  sick,  or  about  the  different  activities  of  the  congregation. 
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Community  is  also  expressed  in  the  preparation  of  the  service,  which 
is  seldom  organized  by  only  one  person.  Communion  services  in  partic- 
ular involve  many  people. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  also  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the 
places  where  we  meet  for  worship  are  generally  not  church  buildings, 
but  rooms  of  various  kinds.  Worship  services  may  also  be  held  in  some- 
one’s living  room,  and  people  are  brought  much  closer  together  by  this 
“intimate”  atmosphere  where  there  is  no  space  between  the  worshippers 
and  preachers.  The  congregation  may  also  sit  in  a circle.  As  many  con- 
gregations are  very  scattered,  the  coffee  hour  which  follows  the  service 
is  also  part  of  the  worship  fellowship.  The  Sunday  service  is  the  meeting 
place  for  the  community. 

Distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  our  worship 

Different  as  the  congregations  are,  there  are  still  certain  essential  ele- 
ments of  worship:  the  sermon,  prayers  (of  thanksgiving  and  interces- 
sion), hymns,  announcements  and  blessing. 

Prayer  is  generally  a prepared  element  of  the  liturgy,  but  some 
congregations  traditionally  have  times  of  silent  prayer  or  forms  of 
free  prayer.  In  most  congregations  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  said  every  Sun- 
day. 

As  regards  hymns,  we  have  a common  Mennonite  Hymn  Book,  but 
each  congregation  has  other  resources  as  well  - song  folders,  perhaps,  or 
songsheets.  The  Aaronite  blessing  (Num.  6:24-26)  may  be  used  as  the 
spoken  blessing,  but  this  is  not  uniformly  the  case. 

There  are  variable  elements  in  the  service,  depending  on  the  situation 
of  each  congregation. 

The  Lord’s  supper  is  generally  celebrated  four  times  a year.  On  some 
occasions  a different  aspect  of  the  meal  is  emphasized  - in  the  Hamburg 
congregation,  for  instance,  a harvest  thanksgiving  service  is  held  sitting 
at  tables  and  the  emphasis  is  strongly  on  the  community  aspect  of  the 
Lord’s  supper. 

One  element  in  worship  can  be  testimonies,  when  people  tell  the  con- 
gregation about  their  experience  with  God,  and  where  they  have  clearly 
felt  God  at  work  within  them.  Finally,  since  we  have  no  fixed  liturgy, 
great  freedom  is  left  to  whoever  is  preaching  to  shape  the  service. 

Ecumenical  influences  on  our  worship  life 

Here  again  the  ecumenical  influence  varies  greatly  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  congregation.  One  common  feature  in  all  our  congregations 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  many  interconfessional  marriages.  As  Mennon- 
ites  try  to  practise  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  elements  from  other 
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confessions  are  naturally  introduced:  for  example,  the  responsive  read- 
ing of  a psalm,  music  from  Taize,  or  the  tradition  of  pilgrimage. 

Another  influence  is  certainly  also  the  long-established  common  ecu- 
menical services,  such  as  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  The  experience  of 
these,  for  example,  the  practice  of  rituals  such  as  anointing,  gives  our 
own  congregations  new  ideas  for  Sunday  worship.  A few  courageous 
women  have  also  tried  to  introduce  some  of  the  elements  of  the  World 
Day  of  Prayer  tradition  into  Sunday  worship. 

New  developments  in  our  worship  life 

There  are  some  Mennonite  communities  which  are  very  missionary 
or  evangelical  in  their  approach.  In  their  services  they  place  a strong 
emphasis  on  free  prayer,  testimonies  and  praise  and  adoration.  They  are 
very  free  in  style  and  largely  reject  set  prayers  as  not  being  “genuine” 
enough. 

A new  development  in  the  last  few  years,  mainly  in  southern  Ger- 
many, is  evening  services  for  young  people.  These  are  very  charismatic 
in  style  and  draw  a large  attendance.  A completely  different  set  of  songs 
is  used  at  these  services.  Some  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  are  sceptical 
about  this  development  because  it  is  moving  away  from  a community 
celebration  of  worship.  It  also  raises  theological  questions,  because  these 
services  convey  a very  specific  image  of  God,  focusing  solely  on  God  as 
King  and  Ruler.  However,  these  new  developments  also  challenge  our 
very  “plain”  preaching  services.  In  the  ecumenical  context  these  forms 
are  no  doubt  something  of  a hindrance,  especially  in  traditions  for  which 
this  kind  of  worship  experience  is  entirely  foreign. 

One  or  two  special  types  of  service  should  also  be  mentioned.  We 
have  what  are  called  discussion  services,  based  on  a Bible  study.  Then 
there  are  issue-related  services  picking  up  concerns  and  questions  from 
the  congregation,  and  regular  family  services  by  which  we  try  to  bring 
even  the  youngest  children  into  the  community.  In  these  services  there  is 
no  sermon  in  the  traditional  sense. 

Finally,  I think  it  is  important  to  say  that  in  many  places  we  try  on 
different  occasions  to  hold  ecumenical  services  with  neighbouring  con- 
gregations. We  do  this  at  a Sunday  service  so  that  everyone  comes 
together  under  the  one  roof,  leaving  the  other  church  empty.  In  other 
words,  ecumenical  fellowship  is  not  confined  to  the  ecumenical  Bible 
week,  the  World  Day  of  Prayer  or  other  “special”  occasions. 
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Any  attempt  to  write  in  general  terms  about  Baptist  theology  and 
practice  of  worship  must  commence  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fraught  nature  of  the  attempt.  Baptists  have  historically  been  commit- 
ted to  the  autonomy  of  the  local  congregation  in  most  areas  of  theology 
and  practice,  including  worship.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  this  con- 
viction is  not  just  a belief  that  each  congregation  should  be  free  to 
get  things  wrong  in  its  own  unique  way,  but  one  that  God  leads  each 
congregation  in  differing  ways,  taking  into  account  their  unique  con- 
text, culture  and  giftedness.  It  is,  you  might  say,  the  principle  of  litur- 
gical inculturation  pushed  to  its  logical  limit.  Baptists  then,  do  not  usu- 
ally seek  to  express  or  symbolize  their  unity  by  agreeing  on  texts  or 
patterns  of  worship  that  will  be  common  to  many  congregations. 
Rather  they  have  seen  liturgical  diversity  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  each  congregation  discerning  and  faithfully  responding  to  a God 
who  values  and  utilizes  their  particularity.  Historically  they  have 
tended  to  rally  round  the  cause  of  common  mission,  rather  than  com- 
mon prayer. 

Influences:  theological  and  historical 

The  beginnings  of  Baptist  worship 

Questions  about  worship  were  significant  in  the  disputes  which  saw 
the  first  Baptists  take  the  separatist  path  in  the  early  17th  century,  but 
they  were  concerned  not  so  much  with  form  or  style  as  with  authority. 
By  what  authority  does  the  church  determine  its  liturgical  practice? 
Their  answer  was  that  scripture  is  the  sole  external  authority.  From  this 
conviction  came  two  distinctive  liturgical  stances:  baptism  for  believers 
only,  and  non-conformity. 

Although  the  early  Baptists  were  best  known,  and  indeed  named,  for 
a liturgical  distinctive,  the  limitation  of  baptism  to  believers  only  and  the 
preference  for  immersion  as  its  mode  does  not  presuppose  a general 
liturgical  style.  Indeed,  most  Christian  traditions  today  affirm  immersion 
as  the  preferred  mode,  and  the  baptism  of  conscious  converts  as  the  nor- 
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mative  model,  but  these  convictions  are  expressed  across  the  full  spec- 
trum of  Christian  liturgical  styles. 

The  same  is  true  of  non-conformity.  Liturgical  non-conformity  is  the 
refusal  to  conform  to  a pattern  of  worship  dictated  by  an  earthly  author- 
ity. The  Puritan  movement  was  committed  to  taking  its  liturgical  cues 
from  scripture  alone  and  was  thus  unwilling  to  conform  to  any  pattern  of 
worship  not  mandated  by  the  Bible.  One  thing  that  distinguished  the 
Baptists  as  they  emerged  from  the  Puritan  movement  was  that  they  were 
non-conformist  in  principle  rather  than  simply  in  the  particulars  - many 
Puritans  were  no  less  willing  to  impose  liturgical  conformity  than  was 
the  Church  of  England;  they  merely  disagreed  over  what  should  be 
imposed.  The  Baptists,  by  contrast,  held  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
scriptural  witness  could  not  be  imposed  either,  and  that  each  congrega- 
tion was  responsible  for  discerning  how  God,  through  the  scriptures,  was 
calling  them  to  order  their  worship. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  reasons  Baptists  took  their  separatist 
path  included  the  desire  to  escape  a particular  liturgical  conformity,  but 
not  a desire  to  create  an  alternative  conformity.  Indeed,  openness  to 
changes  of  practice  as  “more  light  and  truth  broke  forth  from  God’s 
word”2  was  frequently  affirmed  in  the  early  Baptist  writings  and  confes- 
sions of  faith.  These  starting  points  meant  that  Baptist  liturgical  practice 
was  always  likely  to  be  responsive  to  new  liturgical  trends,  but  unlikely 
to  be  uniformly  influenced  in  any  one  direction.  Indeed,  most  of  the  sig- 
nificant shifts  have  been  either  derivative  or  reactionary,  and  have  led  to 
more  diversity,  not  less.3 

The  liturgical  style  of  the  first  Baptist  congregations  was  simply  a 
continuation  of  what  had  been  taking  place  within  their  particular  sector 
of  the  Puritan  movement.  The  extreme  rejection  of  prepared  materials 
that  characterized  the  first  congregation  (led  by  John  Smyth  in  1608) 
was  not  common  to  all  Puritans,  but  neither  was  it  unique  to  those  who 
became  Baptists.  Within  half  a century  there  was  such  a significant  move 
“backwards”  - towards  prepared  patterns  in  the  interests  of  order  and 
dignity  - that  by  1691  prominent  Baptist  leaders  such  as  Benjamin 
Keach  could  openly  advocate  the  careful  composition  of  hymns,  ser- 
mons and  prayers.4 

Revivalist  developments 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  Evangelical  revival 
swept  across  British  Protestantism  and  had  a massive  impact  on  the  Bap- 
tists. Studies  of  this  have  mostly  focused  on  the  movement’s  impact  on 
the  Baptists’  mission,  evangelism  and  sense  of  identity,  but  less  attention 
has  been  given  to  its  impact  on  their  worship.  This  was,  however,  sig- 
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nificant,  generating  the  beginnings  of  a shift  in  the  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  worship:  the  revivalist  passion  for  procuring  conversions  led 
to  the  worship  service  being  seen  as  an  instrument  to  be  employed  for  this 
task.  This  shift  influenced  Baptist  worship  in  Britain,  but  its  biggest 
impact  was  on  the  American  frontier.  American  revivalism,  expressed 
most  clearly  in  the  form  of  the  “camp  meeting”,  developed  a liturgical 
pattern  that  was  oriented  almost  entirely  to  the  “harvest”  of  souls.5  The 
change  can  be  traced  in  the  increasing  anthropocentricity  of  American 
hymnody,  and  it  produced  a “shift  from  subtlety  to  straightforwardness” 
in  liturgical  language,  imagery  and  architecture.6  However,  these  changes 
were  neither  universal  among  Baptists  nor  unique  to  them,  for  frontier 
revivalism  reshaped  virtually  all  Protestant  traditions  in  the  USA.7 

The  ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  movements 

This  same  pattern  of  evolution  continued  in  the  20th  century,  as  sec- 
tors of  the  Baptist  communion  embraced  major  liturgical  changes  in 
response  to  patterns  encountered  in  broader  movements.  The  influence 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  widespread,  but  low  key,  appar- 
ent mainly  in  a more  frequent  borrowing  of  resources,  especially  for 
occasions  such  as  weddings  and  funerals.  Because  Baptist  ecumenical 
engagement  has  occurred  primarily  at  the  local  level,  this  pattern  of  bor- 
rowing has  further  diversified  Baptist  practice. 

The  influence  of  the  liturgical  renewal  movement  has  not  been  wide- 
spread among  Baptists,  but  it  has  been  profound  among  some  and  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  many  of  the  liturgical  resources  being  produced  by  and 
for  Baptists.8  It  is  something  of  a paradox  that  Baptists  have  been  so 
slow  to  connect  with  this  movement,  since  so  much  of  its  work  has 
involved  recovering  some  of  the  earliest  layers  of  Christian  worship 
practice  — a quest  for  which  Baptists  have  often  strongly  avowed  their 
affinity. 

The  charismatic  and  church  growth  movements 

The  instinct  for  fidelity  to  early  church  patterns  is  greatly  counter- 
acted in  much  Baptist  thinking  and  practice  about  worship  by  the 
revivalist  tendency  to  view  worship  as  an  evangelistic  tool,  and  a conse- 
quent willingness  to  reshape  that  tool  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  its 
effectiveness  in  a changing  world  and  in  disparate  contexts.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  influence  of  two  other  movements.  The  charismatic 
renewal  movement  has  had  a very  widespread  influence,  especially 
when  one  notes  the  number  of  churches  which,  though  not  embracing 
the  public  use  of  gifts  such  as  glossolalia,  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  movement’s  liturgical  patterns  and  music. 
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The  church  growth  movement  has  also  had  considerable  influence. 
Seeing  congregational  size  as  the  indisputable  measure  of  God’s  bless- 
ing, it  has  produced  “mega-churches”  with  big-production,  perfor- 
mance-oriented liturgies.9  The  “seeker  sensitive  service”  has  also 
emerged  from  this  movement.  If  churches  had  heeded  the  argument  of 
the  movement’s  leaders  that  (since  this  is  not  a worship  service  but  an 
evangelistic  event)  they  need  to  have  another  occasion  in  the  week  to 
meet  for  worship,  this  could  have  generated  a renewed  understanding  of 
worship  as  the  community’s  praise  of  God.  However,  this  has  not 
occurred  on  any  noticeable  scale;  and  where  it  has  been  attempted,  the 
pattern  of  the  seeker  event  seems  also  to  be  the  governing  form  for  the 
worship  service.10  Although  this  movement  may  claim  Baptist  origins,  it 
is  neither  confined  to  Baptist  churches  nor  developing  as  a natural 
expression  of  something  avowedly  “Baptist”.  Instead  it  may  simply  rep- 
resent a marriage  between  evangelical  revivalism  and  the  growth  princi- 
ples of  modem  business  culture. 

This  history  suggests  that  Baptist  liturgical  practice  has  never  devel- 
oped a unique  pattern  of  its  own.  Although  in  particular  eras  or  areas 
there  has  been  the  “familiar  paradox”  of  virtual  uniformity  in  free- 
church  worship,11  when  read  over  four  centuries  and  several  continents, 
the  most  notable  feature  of  Baptist  liturgical  history  has  been  its  open- 
ness to  change.  As  is  the  case  in  several  denominations,  the  diversity  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before;  but  it  is  nevertheless  still  possible  to  iden- 
tify some  dominant  types. 

Dominant  patterns  in  Baptist  worship 

The  reformed  service  of  the  word  has  been  the  most  prevalent  litur- 
gical form  among  Baptists  for  much  of  their  history,  and  outside  Amer- 
ica it  has  remained  so  until  recent  decades.  Incorporating  hymn  singing, 
prayers,  scripture  and  preaching,  it  is  essentially  the  historic  fourfold 
order  without  the  liturgy  of  the  Table.  In  some  places  the  fourfold  move- 
ment has  still  been  clearly  evident,  with  the  intercessions,  offering  and 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  following  the  sermon;  but  as  the  sermon  came 
to  be  seen  as  the  climax  of  worship,  these  elements  were  more  frequently 
to  be  found  preceding  it.  Intercessions  and  thanksgivings  are  commonly 
combined  into  one  extended  “pastoral  prayer”,  led  from  the  pulpit  or 
lectern.  Usually  the  only  books  in  use  were  the  Bible  and  the  hymnbook 
- but  many  Baptist  hymnbooks  contained  liturgical  settings  of  psalms, 
canticles  and  prayers  for  congregations  to  chant  in  unison  or  read 
responsively.  Baptist  sources,  though,  have  always  provided  such  mate- 
rial in  forms  which,  like  the  hymns,  assumed  the  occasional  selection  of 
material  rather  than  its  ordinary  usage  within  a fixed  liturgical  form. 
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The  Lord’s  supper  has  been  celebrated  with  varying  levels  of  fre- 
quency. Weekly  observance  has  been  rare,  quarterly  more  common,  and 
monthly  probably  the  most  prevalent,  although  observing  it  in  different 
weeks  in  morning  and  evening  services  has  often  allowed  fortnightly 
communion.  Until  a generation  ago,  the  observance  of  the  Table  was 
often  appended  to  the  main  service,  after  the  dismissal;  and  although  this 
originated  for  reasons  similar  to  those  behind  the  ancient  dismissal  of  the 
catechumens  before  the  eucharist,  in  many  places  it  led  to  communion 
being  seen  as  an  optional  “extra”.  Memorialism  has  tended  to  be  the 
dominant  understanding  of  the  eucharist,  often  leading  to  an  almost 
funereal  tone.  A recent  variant  on  this  service,  influenced  by  the  charis- 
matic movement,  has  seen  the  hymns  (which  previously  were  inter- 
spersed through  the  service)  replaced  by  a contemporary  genre  of  praise 
songs,  grouped  into  an  extended  “worship  time”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
service.  The  retention  of  other  formal  elements,  such  as  scripture  read- 
ings and  intercessory  prayer,  still  distinguish  this  variant  from  the  con- 
temporary praise-and-worship  form  described  below. 

The  revivalist  service , as  has  already  been  noted,  came  to  promi- 
nence in  the  evangelical  revivals  of  the  late  18th  and  19th  centuries.  It 
quickly  became  the  dominant  pattern  in  the  USA  and,  more  gradually, 
elsewhere  as  well.  The  service  has  a threefold  pattern  based  on  the  order 
of  the  evangelistic  rally.12  The  first  part,  often  simply  called  the  “pre- 
liminaries”, consists  of  rousing  singing  and  testimonies.  The  second  and 
longest  part  is  the  preaching,  which  is  oriented  towards  securing  a 
response  of  repentance  and  dedication.  The  third  part,  once  commonly 
known  as  the  “harvest”  or  the  “altar  call”,  is  the  calling  of  penitents  to 
express  their  decision  by  coming  forth  to  pray  and  be  prayed  over;  in 
some  places,  this  part  included  immediate  baptism. 

Scripture  reading  and  intercessory  prayer  have  tended  to  diminish  in 
prominence  over  time,  with  scripture  often  being  reduced  to  an  intro- 
duction or  illustrations  in  the  sermon,  and  intercession  for  the  world  out- 
side often  disappearing  altogether.  Observance  of  the  Lord’s  supper  var- 
ied. In  some  places  it  continued  as  an  addendum  after  the  main  service. 
In  others  it  became  a token  inclusion  in  the  “preliminaries”  before  the 
sermon.  Generally  in  revivalist  services  it  became  less  frequent,  and  in 
some  places  disappeared  almost  entirely. 

The  contemporary  praise-and-worship  service  emerged  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  20th  century  under  the  influence  of  the  charismatic  movement 
and  has  become  the  dominant  form  in  much  of  the  Baptist  world,  either 
in  a pure  form  or  hybridized  with  the  reformed  service  of  the  word  as 
described  above.  It  has  much  in  common  with  the  revivalist  service,  and 
indeed  grew  from  it,  but  via  a detour  through  Pentecostalism.  Essentially 
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it  employs  the  order  and  music  of  Pentecostalism  but  removes,  or 
downplays,  the  spontaneous  prophetic  input  from  the  congregation 
(including  glossolalia).  Often  the  order  of  the  service  is  identical  to  the 
revivalist  form  but  the  first  part,  now  frequently  known  as  the  “worship 
time”,  is  given  greater  prominence  and  understood  not  just  as  a warm- 
up, but  as  a journey  into  an  intimate  worshipful  encounter  with  God. 
The  metaphor  of  moving  through  the  courts  of  the  Tabernacle  towards 
the  Holy  of  Holies  is  often  employed  to  explain  this  action.  The  con- 
gregational singing  which  dominates  this  first  part  is  led  from  the  front 
by  a “praise  band”,  and  employs  a light  rock  musical  genre  with  the 
words  of  the  songs  invariably  projected  on  screens  for  the  people  to 
see.  Some  use  of  responsive  prayers  is  reappearing  within  these  ser- 
vices, but  rebadged  as  “praise  shouts”  with  the  words  projected,  and  a 
strong  percussion  accompaniment  setting  the  rhythm.  The  third  part  of 
the  service,  now  known  as  the  “ministry  time”,  is  less  focused  on  the 
conversion  of  the  unchurched,  and  includes  prayers  for  healing  and 
sanctification,  or  for  a deeper  experience  of  God  and  an  intensified 
commitment  to  God. 

In  some  places,  especially  under  the  influence  of  prosperity  doc- 
trines, this  form  is  now  being  seen  as  a two-part  order.  The  first  part, 
known  as  the  “act  of  worship”,  is  an  extended  bracket  of  songs,  begin- 
ning with  upbeat  praise  and  moving  into  a more  intimate  worship  mode; 
this  is  followed  by  an  exhortation  to  sacrificial  giving  (with  the  promise 
of  God’s  blessing  in  return),  and  the  collection  of  the  tithes  and  offer- 
ings. The  second  part,  the  “act  of  commitment”,  consists  of  the  sermon, 
usually  oriented  towards  securing  a commitment  to  faithful  Christian 
living  (with  a promise  of  earthly  blessings  for  those  who  do  so),  and  then 
the  “ministry  time”  during  which  people  come  forward  to  express  their 
response  in  fervent  prayer  for  themselves  and  one  another. 

Worship  in  the  African-American  Baptist  churches  is  structurally 
similar  to  that  of  the  revivalist  and  praise-and-worship  styles,  but  it  is 
distinct  enough  in  ethos  and  expression  to  be  identified  separately.  It  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  extent  to  which  the  people’s  identity  and 
experience  (including,  especially,  their  suffering)  are  fully  and  redemp- 
tively  expressed  in  the  worship  event. 

The  ancient-future  worship  service  has  emerged  in  the  Baptist  scene 
only  recently,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  fulfils  the  claims 
that  some  are  making  for  it.13  Essentially  it  is  an  evangelical  reappropri- 
ation of  the  classical  fourfold  shape  of  worship,  complete  with  scripted 
participatory  liturgies  and  “high-church”  multi-sensory  symbolism. 
What  sets  this  movement  apart  from  the  established  liturgical  churches 
is  a very  free-church  attitude  to  the  authorization  of  liturgical  practices 
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and  texts,  and  often  a more  playful  approach  to  the  linguistic  forms  used 
in  worship,  and  to  the  use  of  space  and  action. 

Family  resemblances 

Despite  the  extraordinary  diversity  represented  in  the  above  descrip- 
tions of  worship,  some  features  can  be  identified  as  constituting  some 
identifiable  Baptist  “family  traits”. 

The  first  would  be  the  importance  ascribed  to  personal  sincerity  and 
individual  experience.  Baptists  have  generally  understood  worship  as  the 
outpouring  of  the  believing  heart,  and  so  tend  to  value  the  sincerity  with 
which  each  individual  enters  into  the  liturgy  above  the  content,  structure 
or  aesthetic  quality  of  the  corporate  action  of  the  liturgical  event.  Simi- 
larly they  will  be  less  likely  to  judge  the  success  of  the  liturgical  event 
by  its  overall  correctness  or  profundity,  than  by  the  depth  of  the  experi- 
ence which  the  individual  worshippers  have  within  it. 

A second  characteristic  trait  of  Baptist  worship  is  the  centrality  of 
preaching.  While  Baptist  preaching  has  ranged  from  carefully  crafted, 
sober  expositions  of  scripture,  to  emotional  extempore  pleadings  for 
conversion,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a central  and  essential  ingre- 
dient of  the  worship  service.  Indeed,  in  some  places  Baptists  have  been 
known  to  speak  of  attending  a sermon  rather  than  attending  worship,  and 
the  sermon  has  sometimes  occupied  as  much  as  three  quarters  of  the  total 
service  time. 

Another  characteristic  trait  of  Baptist  worship  is  the  prominence  of 
singing.  Although  the  early  Baptists  argued  over  whether  it  was  accept- 
able to  sing  texts  other  than  biblical  psalms  and  canticles,  spirited 
singing  has  always  been  a feature  of  Baptist  worship.  The  early  debates 
were  quickly  settled,  and  Baptists  were  the  first  churches  to  introduce 
congregational  hymn  singing  in  17th-century  England.  The  20th  century 
has  seen  a rapid  expansion  in  the  range  of  material  for  congregational 
singing,  as  well  as  a proliferation  of  new  musical  styles  and  accom- 
panying instruments.  In  the  contemporary  praise-and- worship  services 
in  particular,  with  their  light  rock  music  and  band,  singing  has  come  to 
occupy  an  even  more  prominent  place  in  the  worship.  In  fact,  to  many 
Baptists  the  word  “worship”  has  come  to  refer  to  the  time  the  congrega- 
tion spends  in  song. 

Extempore  prayer  is  another  notable  characteristic  of  Baptist  wor- 
ship. Arising  from  the  emphasis  on  personal  sincerity  noted  above,  Bap- 
tists have  generally  valued  the  prayer  that  flows  spontaneously  from  the 
heart  above  that  which  has  been  crafted  by  others  for  congregational  use. 
In  some  places  and  times,  Baptists  have  frowned  even  on  pastors  writ- 
ing out  their  own  prayers  for  use  in  public  worship  - let  alone  using  a 
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prayer  from  a book.  However,  there  have  also  been  many  Baptists  who 
have  recognized  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  inspire  pastors  at  least  as  well 
in  their  studies  as  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  prayer  can  have  an  impressive 
as  well  as  an  expressive  function.14  Well-crafted  prayers  can  serve  to 
impress  both  the  truth  of  the  gospel  and  the  language  and  rhythms  of 
prayer  on  the  heart  and  mind.  However,  even  in  the  recent  contemporary 
praise-and- worship  and  ancient-future  styles  (which  are  more  dependent 
on  pre-composed  texts  than  any  previous  form  of  Baptist  worship)  it 
would  be  very  unusual  to  find  no  opportunity  provided  for  extempore 
prayer,  either  from  the  worship  leader  or  with  congregational  participa- 
tion. 

This  though  leads  us  to  the  final  characteristic  trait:  the  widespread 
Baptist  ambivalence  towards  written  liturgical  texts.  Since  their  begin- 
nings, the  significance  Baptists  have  ascribed  to  personal  sincerity  and 
extempore  prayer  has  frequently  expressed  itself  in  a distrust  (and  even 
outright  rejection)  of  pre-composed  liturgical  materials.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  singing  in  Baptist 
worship  has  meant  that  more  and  more  of  that  worship  is  dependent  on 
the  use  of  written  liturgical  texts.  Indeed,  the  widespread  use  of  hymnals 
as  a source  of  spiritual  writings  to  aid  personal  devotion  is  evidence  of 
how  Baptists  have  valued  the  impressive  function  of  written  texts  - even 
if  they  have  usually  not  recognized  its  correlation  with  the  use  of  prayer 
books  in  other  traditions.  Clearly  most  Baptists  have  failed  to  note  that 
what  they  do  in  song,  and  what  other  traditions  do  in  chant  or  spoken 
word,  are  functionally  the  same.  Thus  there  continues  to  be  a widespread 
dissonance  between  what  Baptists  think  they  do  and  what  they  actually 
do  in  their  worship.15 

Ecumenical  issues 

When  considering  the  implications  of  present-day  Baptist  liturgical 
thinking  and  practice  for  ecumenical  participation  and  engagement,  and 
for  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  a number  of  issues  stand  out. 

Common  liturgical  texts 

The  first  concerns  the  emphasis,  in  ecumenical  dialogue,  on  the  quest 
for  common  liturgical  texts  as  a pathway  to  greater  unity.  This  quest  is 
essentially  foreign  to  the  Baptist  mindset.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
things  such  as  a common  hymnal  have  sometimes  fostered  a greater 
sense  of  familial  bond  between  Baptist  congregations,  Baptists  have 
never  seen  differences  in  worship  language,  style  or  structure  as  an 
obstacle  to  unity,  even  among  themselves.  Conversely,  however,  the 
quest  for  common  patterns  and  texts  in  worship  may  well  prove,  in  itself, 
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to  be  an  obstacle  to  unity  for  Baptists.  The  belief  that  God’s  call  to  each 
congregation  is  particular,  and  the  consequent  insistence  on  protecting 
each  congregation’s  right  to  discern  and  obey  the  details  of  that  call 
without  external  human  interference,  mean  that  Baptists  do  not  begin 
with  the  assumption  that  greater  homogeneity  in  worship  is  a desirable 
objective.  Rather,  they  would  tend  to  suspect  that  the  quest  for  common 
worship  might  come  at  the  expense  of  the  Spirit’s  mission  of  incarnating 
the  body  of  Christ  in  each  community  in  ways  which  are  truly  in- 
digenous to  it. 

The  “ ecumenical  consensus”  on  the  structure  of  worship 

A second  issue  relates  to  where  the  majority  of  Baptists  stand  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  “ecumenical  consensus”  on  worship.  It  could  jus- 
tifiably be  argued  that  the  biggest  divides  between  churches  no  longer 
follow  denominational  lines,  but  are  between  churches  whose  worship 
conforms  to  the  traditional  fourfold  structure  of  the  “ecumenical  con- 
sensus”, and  those  whose  worship  follows  the  three-  or  twofold  struc- 
tures identified  above  in  the  descriptions  of  revivalist  and  contemporary 
praise-and-worship  styles.  There  is  considerable  conversation  and  coop- 
eration among  congregations  from  different  denominations  on  each  side 
of  this  divide,  but  very  little  across  the  divide,  even  among  congrega- 
tions of  the  same  denominational  affiliation.  The  responsibility  for  this 
divide  is  mutual;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  very  language  of  “consensus”, 
or  even  of  “convergence”,  serves  to  exclude  those  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  it. 

This  is  not  a specifically  Baptist  issue,  but  since  the  majority  of  them 
do  not  identify  with  the  liturgical  “consensus”  they  more  readily  find 
partners  for  conversation  and  cooperation  among  those  whose  worship 
forms  they  share,  including  the  Pentecostals  and  those  of  the  traditional 
denominations  who  have  adopted  revivalist  and  pentecostal  worship 
structures.  Until  real  progress  is  made  in  promoting  significant  under- 
standing and  respect  across  this  divide,  most  Baptists  will  not  see  much 
relevance  in  the  “ecumenical”  endeavours  taking  place  on  the  other  side. 
If  the  ancient-future  worship  movement  grows  as  rapidly  among  Baptists 
as  some  are  predicting,  this  is  likely  to  bring  more  Baptists  into  conver- 
sation with  those  on  the  “consensus”  side  - but  only  through  a switching 
of  sides,  not  a healing  of  the  rift. 

Ordination  and  liturgical  presidency 

A third  issue,  or  rather  group  of  issues,  surrounds  Baptist  under- 
standings of  the  relationship  between  ordination  and  liturgical  presi- 
dency. There  have  been  eras  in  Baptist  history  when  the  leadership  of 
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worship  has  been  largely  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  ordained  pastors, 
but  this  is  increasingly  rare  today.  In  some  of  those  eras  sacramental 
presidency  was  reserved  to  the  clergy,  but  even  then  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  done  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  public  image,  rather  than 
because  of  any  widespread  conviction  that  the  sacraments  would  other- 
wise be  rendered  invalid.16 

Baptists  in  general  do  not  think  of  the  church  in  institutional,  but 
rather  in  congregational,  terms  and  so  they  would  assert  that  where  a 
group  of  believers  congregate  and  bind  themselves  to  one  another  to 
offer  themselves  as  the  body  of  Christ,  there  is  the  church  and  the  full- 
ness thereof.17  They  will  not  regard  their  celebration  of  eucharist  as 
being  dependent  on  the  validation  of  the  congregation,  or  its  presider,  by 
any  outside  body.  While  most  Baptists  would  argue  this  simply  on 
grounds  of  congregational  autonomy,  a case  can  be  made  that  the  most 
intrinsically  Baptist  position  on  this  matter  locates  sacramental  priest- 
hood in  the  baptized  status  of  the  gathered  congregation,  rather  than  the 
ordained  status  of  any  individual  within  it.18  This  is  not  simply  a “lay 
presidency”  position,  but  a view  of  presidency  as  being  congregational. 
This  view  would  hold  that  where  two  or  three  gather  in  his  name,  there 
is  Christ,  embodied  in  them,  presiding  at  his  own  Table.  Because  bap- 
tism is  thus  seen  as  ordination  for  ministry  and  the  religious  life,  it  can 
be  argued  that  far  from  abolishing  the  clergy,  Baptists  have  instead  abol- 
ished the  laity!19 

In  practice  this  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  ordained  ministry,  but  it 
does  make  clear  that  ordained  ministry  is  delegated  from  the  congrega- 
tion. Commitment  to  the  threefold  ordering  of  ministry,  and  episcopal 
succession,  is  extremely  rare  among  Baptists;  and  since  they  usually 
order  their  ministry  at  the  local  level,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this 
changing  in  a widespread  way.  While  it  is  true  that  Baptist  understand- 
ings of  ordination  are  another  issue  on  which  Baptists  have  never  man- 
aged to  achieve  any  solid  consensus,  it  is  also  true  that  they  would  not 
usually  see  the  lack  of  consensus  as  an  obstacle  to  unity.  To  many  other 
churches,  though,  the  Baptist  practices  are  likely  to  be  a significant 
obstacle. 

Conclusion 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Baptist  worship  practice,  especially 
when  looked  at  across  the  centuries  as  well  as  around  the  globe,  is  its 
diversity.  Neither  their  history  nor  their  theology  has  wedded  Baptists  to 
any  one  liturgical  pattern  or  style  and,  far  from  being  an  accident  or 
oversight,  this  diversity  is  actually  something  which  Baptists  have  a the- 
ological commitment  to  protecting.  They  hold  that  God  values  and  uti- 
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lizes  the  particularity  of  their  giftedness  and  their  context,  and  calls  them 
to  develop  patterns  of  worship  and  discipleship  which  will  best  serve  the 
cause  of  God’s  reign  in  their  own  lives  and  locality.  Historically  then, 
they  have  tended  to  rally  round  the  cause  of  common  mission  rather  than 
common  worship. 

Tragically,  large  sectors  of  the  Baptist  communion  have  abandoned 
this  historic  expectation  of  diversity,  and  sought  to  secure  a conformity 
which  both  isolates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  church  and  fun- 
damentally transgresses  the  heritage  of  their  Baptist  forebears.  However, 
for  the  rest  of  the  Baptist  family  it  remains  paradoxically  true  that  it  may 
be  precisely  the  diversity  of  theology  and  practice  which  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  eliminate  from  their  own  ranks  - and  which  they  would  consider 
to  be  a model  for  unity  - that  ends  up  being  the  biggest  obstacle  to  their 
involvement  in  the  quests  for  a fuller  visible  unity  in  the  Christian 
church. 
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Worship  in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 

(Quakers) 

JANET  SCOTT 

• QUAKER • 


Worship  is  at  the  heart  of  Quaker  experience.  For  God  is  met  in  the 
gathered  meeting  and,  through  the  Spirit,  leads  us  into  ways  of  life  and 
understandings  of  truth  which  we  recognize  as  “Quaker”.  As  we  follow 
these  leadings  in  our  community  and  in  the  wider  world  we  are  enabled 
to  reflect  on  their  meaning,  testing  our  vision  within  our  discipline  and 
tradition.1 

The  diversity  within  the  Quaker  tradition 

The  Quaker  movement  began  in  Britain  during  the  mid- 17th  century. 
It  was  part  of  the  religious  ferment  of  the  period  of  the  civil  war  and  the 
commonwealth,  and  incorporated  influences  from  puritanism  and 
anabaptism.  Initially,  it  appears  to  have  been  millenarian  as  well  as 
charismatic.  It  challenged  many  accepted  religious  practices  of  its  time, 
and  established  practices  of  equality  between  men  and  women,  rich  and 
poor,  adults  and  children,  based  on  an  understanding  that  authority 
belongs  to  Christ,  who  has  “come  to  teach  his  people  himself’. 

In  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  which  brought  much  persecution, 
Quaker  theology  changed  from  being  millenarian  to  being  a realized 
eschatology,  to  an  understanding  that  Christ  has  redeemed  his  people 
and  it  is  possible  now  to  live  in  the  redeemed  and  restored  life.  In  the  late 
1660s,  George  Fox  brought  the  sometimes-undisciplined  charismatic 
behaviour  of  Quakers  into  a structure  of  meetings,  a “gospel-order”, 
which  provided  a way  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the  church  and  of 
making  decisions. 

The  fundamental  character  of  the  worship  established  during  this 
period  was  of  waiting  upon  God  and  speaking  only  that  which  was 
directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  inspiration  could  come  through 
anyone  who  was  present.  On  occasions,  when  adults  were  in  prison  for 
their  faith,  children  kept  the  public  meetings  for  worship  open.  Essen- 
tially worship  was  inward,  and  needed  no  outward  forms  or  rituals. 

There  has  been  much  variation  in  the  interpretation  of  this  fundamen- 
tal Quaker  understanding  of  worship.  At  the  time  of  George  Fox,  Quakers 
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expected  long  meetings  for  worship,  perhaps  up  to  three  hours;  and  they 
expected  Friends  like  Fox  to  speak  at  length  when  so  moved.  Later  Quak- 
ers were  affected  by  the  Enlightenment  and  by  Quietism,  and  18th-century 
worship  was  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  reliance  on  silence.  There 
was,  however,  a system  of  recording  ministers  - that  is,  those  whose  vocal 
ministry  was  considered  to  be  helpful,  and  spiritually  grounded,  were  so 
recognized  by  their  local  meeting  and  could  be  given  the  authority  of  a 
“travelling  minute”,  enabling  them  to  travel  to  other  meetings  and  to  be 
recognized  there.  This  practice  of  “travelling”  in  the  ministry  preserved 
many  contacts  between  meetings,  and  helped  in  the  preservation  of  com- 
mon understandings  of  faith  and  practice  among  Quakers.  It  was  such 
ministers  who  most  frequently  attended  Yearly  Meetings. 

In  the  19th  century  Quakers  in  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
- then  the  main  centres  of  Quakerism  - became  increasingly  “evangeli- 
cal”. In  the  United  States  there  were  splits  within  Quaker  meetings. 
These  had  complex  causes,  but  resulted  in  there  being  some  meetings 
with  a more  evangelical,  and  some  with  a more  liberal,  theology.  Initially 
worship  was  largely  the  same  in  these  different  strands  of  the  Quaker  tra- 
dition. But  for  some  of  the  more  evangelical  Friends  (as  they  moved 
westwards  and  came  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  movement)  a 
more  “programmed”2  or  semi-“programmed”  form  of  worship  was 
found  desirable.  During  the  1880s,  some  of  these  meetings  adapted  the 
system  of  “recorded  ministers”  to  a pastoral  system.  This  reflected  an 
important  shift:  whereas  ministers  were  not  paid  for  their  ministry,  pas- 
tors were  seen  as  being  “released”  from  some,  or  all,  of  their  need  to  earn 
a living  in  order  to  provide  support  for  the  programmed  worship  (and 
perhaps  for  the  pastoral  care)  of  the  community.  However,  neither  min- 
isters nor  pastors  were  regarded  as  being  “ordained”  in  the  sense  used  in 
other  churches. 

During  the  20th  century  British  Quakerism,  along  with  the  small 
European  and  Australasian  meetings  which  have  been  established  or 
influenced  from  Britain,  has  moved  from  an  evangelical  to  a more  lib- 
eral theology,  and  has  given  up  the  recording  of  ministers.  Ireland 
remains  largely  evangelical  in  theology,  and  unprogrammed  in  worship. 
The  United  States  has  both  liberal  and  evangelical  strands,  the  latter 
including  both  those  with  the  traditional  unprogrammed  worship  and 
those  whose  worship  is  programmed.  Missionaries  from  the  United 
States  have  established  the  Quaker  tradition  in  parts  of  Africa  (especially 
Kenya)  and  in  South  and  Central  America  (especially  Bolivia  and  Guate- 
mala), and  these  meetings  are  programmed  and  pastored. 

There  is  increasing  contact  among  the  different  strands  of  the  Quaker 
tradition,  and  attempts  to  understand  and  to  recognize  one  another.  Nev- 
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ertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  different  ends  of  the  Quaker  spec- 
trum, there  are  churches  which  are  so  similar  to  Protestant  churches  that 
their  Quakerism  seems  to  be  only  historic;  and  meetings  with  such  a uni- 
versalist  or  humanist  slant  that  their  Christianity  seems  to  be  only  his- 
toric. However,  despite  this  variety  and  complexity,  there  are  distinctive 
Quaker  understandings  of  worship,  and  these  are  firmly  rooted  in  a dis- 
tinctive Quaker  understanding  of  Christianity. 

The  Quaker  distinctives 

The  first  - and  perhaps  defining  - aspect  of  Quakerism  is  the  experi- 
ence of,  and  belief  in,  direct  access  to  God  without  any  human  interme- 
diary. Although  this  access  to  God  is  understood  by  Quakers  as  being 
available  to  all  of  humanity,  this  is  a Christian  understanding  because  of 
the  Quaker  experience,  and  understanding,  of  the  God  to  whom  this 
access  is  available.  God  is  experienced  as  more  than  a creator,  and  the 
experience  of  God  is  described  in  the  tradition  in  ways  which  relate  to 
Christ  (as  for  example,  the  Inward  Teacher,  the  Light,  the  Priest),  and  in 
ways  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  experience  within  worship  of 
being  taught,  of  being  moved  to  speak,  of  being  called  into  a ministry  of 
word  or  action,  are  all  experiences  which  are  only  explicable  within  a 
Christian  and  biblical  tradition  and  language. 

A second,  closely  related  aspect  is  the  emphasis  on  the  inward  rather 
than  the  outward.  This  is  shown  in  the  rejection  of  the  outward  elements 
of  sacraments  such  as  water  and  bread  and  wine,  in  favour  of  the  under- 
standing of  sacramental  living  as  a transforming  process  of  the  activity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  whole  of  life.  Allied  to  this  is  the  rejection  of 
creeds  as  a way  of  indicating  belief,  in  favour  of  the  integrity  required 
when  faith  is  carried  out  in  life.  Here  again,  though,  it  is  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian practice  which  are  rejected;  Quakerism  itself  is  Christian.  It  depends 
on  Christian  understandings  of  sacrament  as  a way  in  which  God  oper- 
ates within  individuals  and  communities  and,  through  them,  within  the 
world.  And  it  depends  on  Christian  and  biblical  understandings  of  how 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to  be  recognized  in  human  lives. 

A third  distinctive  aspect  of  Quakerism  is  in  the  testimonies.  Quak- 
ers are  not  alone  in  seeing  that  religion  is  a way  of  life;  in  fact  this  view 
is  common  to  most  religions.  Quaker  ethics  are,  in  general,  Christian, 
and  the  particular  testimonies  to  truth,  simplicity,  equality  and  peace 
cannot  be  claimed  exclusively  by  Quakers.  What  may  be  distinctive  is 
that  they  are  based  on  an  understanding  that  since  God  has  already  acted 
to  redeem  the  world,  the  redeemed  life  may  be  lived  here  and  now.  These 
testimonies  are  witness  to  the  characteristics  of  a life  lived  under  God. 
They  provide,  when  lived  out,  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Quaker 
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claims  to  be  a Spirit-led  community,  and  the  criteria  by  which  Quakers 
may  recognize  the  Spirit  at  work  in  each  other  and  in  others. 

A fourth  distinctive  aspect  is  in  the  method  of  conducting  meetings 
for  church  affairs.  Though  many  religious  groups  may  seek  the  will  of 
God,  the  Quaker  business  meeting  depends  on  being  led  into  unity 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  understood  to  lead  into  truth  and  holi- 
ness. The  presence  of  Christ  as  president  and  shepherd  means  that  all 
human  leadership  is  subordinated.  Authority  is  regarded  as  resting  in 
Christ,  as  being  recognized  in  the  gathered  meeting,  and  as  being 
recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  fifth  distinctive  aspect  is  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  as 
inspired  by  the  same  Spirit  which  teaches  the  community  how  to  read  it. 
The  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  provides  the  criteria  by  which  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  are  judged;  the  text  will  be  understood  best  by 
those  who  “walk  in  the  light”.  Thus  Quakers  are  part  of  Christianity  in 
recognizing  that  the  Bible  has  authority,  but  distinct  in  subordinating  the 
Bible  to  the  “Spirit  which  gave  it  forth”. 

These  distinctives  are  part  of  what  Quakers  mean  when  we  talk  of 
ourselves  as  “church”  and  when  we  claim  the  characteristics  of  church: 
“one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic”.  One  way  of  expressing  this  is  to  talk 
of  our  experience  of  the  Light.  The  Light  is  one  Light.  Whether  we  call 
it  the  Light  of  Christ,  or  the  Inward  Light,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  one 
and  it  leads  us  to  unity  with  itself  and  so  with  each  other,  so  that  we 
“know  one  another  in  that  which  is  eternal”.  The  Light  is  catholic , 
worldwide,  for  it  “enlightens  everyone  that  comes  into  the  world”; 
whether  or  not,  or  however,  people  respond,  there  is  that  of  God  in  and 
for  everyone.  The  Light  is  holy  - awesome  and  ungraspable  - it  works 
within  us  if  we  let  it,  showing  us  our  faults,  transforming  our  lives,  mak- 
ing us  more  like  itself,  and  thus  more  able  to  join  in  its  work  of  trans- 
forming the  world.  The  Light  is  apostolic , for  it  is  the  same  Light  which 
the  apostles  knew,  which  inspired  them  in  their  lives  and  in  their  writ- 
ings and  in  their  decisions;  and  we  too  are  apostolic  if  we  live  in,  and  are 
guided  by,  that  same  Light. 

These  characteristics  may  be  found  in  a Friends  church,  where  the 
worship  includes  the  singing  of  hymns,  reading  from  the  Bible,  vocal 
prayer  led  by  a member  of  the  church  who  has  thought  about  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  has  prepared  prayers,  a prepared  message  or  ser- 
mon given  by  a pastor  or  another  Friend,  and  music  from  a choir.  Such 
programmed  worship  will  also  include  a period  of  “open  worship”  last- 
ing perhaps  for  twenty  minutes,  when  members  of  the  church  will  be  free 
to  contribute  as  led  by  the  Spirit.  There  is  usually  some  flexibility  in  the 
worship  so  that  the  open  worship  may  be  extended  if  that  seems  right, 
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and  part  of  the  programme  left  out.  The  characteristics  will  also  be  found 
in  an  unprogrammed  meeting,  lasting  for  about  an  hour,  which  may,  in 
complete  silence,  experience  gathering  and  centring  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  which  may  - or  may  not  - be  moved  to  singing,  prayer,  teach- 
ing or  other  spoken  ministry. 

“The  validity  of  worship  lies  not  in  its  form  but  in  its  power.”3  It  is 
the  power  within  the  worship  that  enables  Friends  to  recognize  each 
other.  Whether  the  power  is  named  as  God,  as  Christ  or  as  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  experienced  as  a Real  Presence  with  the  power  to  transform 
lives,  and  through  them  to  transform  the  world. 

Quaker  worship 

Quaker  worship  is  a process  of  transformation,  one  which  takes  a 
life-time.  The  metaphor  of  the  Light  helps  us  to  describe  it.  One  of  the 
favourite  Quaker  metaphors,  this  is  used  both  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and 
describes  an  active  presence.  In  silent  worship,  the  worshipper  can  be 
described  as  “turning  towards  the  Light”.  Like  spring  sunshine  coming 
through  a window,  revealing  the  dust  and  dirt  that  are  waiting  to  be 
cleaned  away,  the  Light  shows  where  changes  have  to  be  made.  But  it  is 
also  a healing  Light,  able  itself  - if  permitted  - to  make  the  changes 
which  it  reveals  as  being  needed.  So  the  Light  strengthens  and  directs 
and  calls,  slowly  drawing  the  worshipper  towards  the  realization  of  what 
action  has  to  follow.  Such  action  might  be  the  speaking  of  a word,  in 
worship  or  afterwards;  it  might  be  the  call  to  a deeper  life  of  prayer,  or  a 
call  to  a particular  ministry  in  the  meeting  or  in  the  world;  it  can  result 
in  child  care  or  peace  marches,  for  there  are  many  different  tasks  which 
contribute  to  the  transformation  of  the  world.  The  essential  is  faithful- 
ness. Every  call  which  is  ignored  lessens  the  ability  to  hear.  But  faithful 
listening  and  responding,  in  even  the  smallest  matter,  leads  to  an 
increased  ability  to  respond  to  the  Light.  So  worship  and  action  are  not 
separate:  the  action  which  is  prompted  in  worship  is  itself  part  of  the 
worship. 

So  also  for  the  words.  Quakers  have  always  resisted  particular  forms 
of  words  such  as  creeds,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its  activity  cannot 
be  restricted  to  human  words  - however  accurate  a description  of  the 
faith  they  may  be.  For  Quakers,  the  words  also  should  spring  from  wor- 
ship and  feed  back  into  the  worship.  For  Fox,  before  one  could  speak  one 
had  to  walk  in  the  Light:  “What  thou  speakest  is  it  inwardly  from  God?” 
This  gives  words  both  an  authority  and  a provisionality.  The  authority 
comes  in  the  recognition,  in  worship,  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  through  a person;  the  words  are  “given”,  not  crafted.  But  they 
also  are  provisional  for  they  come  through  a human  vessel,  and  are  given 
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for  a particular  time  and  place.  The  words  themselves  are  a vessel;  their 
function  is  to  turn  people  to  the  Word  which  they  find  within  themselves 
in  their  own  hearts.  Sometimes  this  happens  best  through  words  which 
are  themselves  imperfect,  broken,  so  that  their  beauty  or  their  wisdom 
does  not  form  a barrier.  The  Quaker  has  the  task  of  reaching  through  the 
words  to  the  Silence,  to  that  silence  of  the  spirit  which  is  the  place  where 
the  word  of  God  is  spoken,  and  to  bring  that  word,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
to  where  it  can  confront  us. 

Quakers  therefore  look  for  words  of  prophecy,  for  the  words  which 
come  from  God  and  which  are  effective.  These  words  may  bring  com- 
fort or  offence,  hope  or  brokenness;  but  they  will,  in  the  traditional 
phrase,  “speak  to  one’s  condition”  and  be  recognized,  deep  in  the  heart, 
as  the  words  of  truth  with  the  power  to  lead,  guide,  direct  and  transform. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  every  meeting  for  worship,  or 
every  Friends  church  service,  reaches  this  depth  or  that  every  word  spo- 
ken in  worship  is  a word  of  God.  Quakers  come  to  worship  as  ordinary 
human  beings,  albeit  with  extraordinary  expectations.  We  are  as  prone  to 
self-centredness,  to  shallowness,  to  superficiality,  to  putting  our  own 
thoughts,  feelings  and  worries  at  the  top  of  our  agenda,  as  anyone  else. 
In  the  unprogrammed  meetings  we  face  a particular  temptation  to  con- 
sider that  what  we  deeply  feel,  or  what  we  are  thinking,  is  necessarily  a 
message  to  be  shared  with  the  meeting.  We  have  to  learn  what  is  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  what  is  of  the  human  spirit  - and  how  to  tell  them  apart. 
But  when  a gathered  meeting,  or  a church,  is  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
moving  within  and  amongst  it,  it  comes  to  recognize  when,  and  how,  the 
same  Spirit  is  at  work  in  an  individual.  At  the  simplest  level,  it  enables 
those  present  to  know  whether  or  not  a piece  of  spoken  ministry  is  truly 
from  the  Source;  at  another  level,  the  church  can  sense,  in  a Friend,  obe- 
dience to  God  and  integrity  between  word  and  life.  It  recognizes  the 
Friend  it  can  trust,  because  it  recognizes  the  Spirit  in  whom  the  Friend 
trusts. 

Quakers  and  the  ecumenical  movement 

Quaker  experience  of,  and  interest  in,  the  ecumenical  movement 
varies  considerably.  Evangelical  Friends  in  general,  like  those  in  many 
evangelical  churches,  can  feel  alienated  from  a movement  which  they 
perceive  as  being  too  “political”  and  not  sufficiently  concerned  with 
spreading  the  good  news  of  salvation.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  there 
is  little  that  is  ecumenical.  Friends  in  Burundi  are  deeply  concerned 
about  developing  forgiveness  between  rival  groups,  and  in  doing  so  are 
reaching  out  to  other  churches.  Where  there  is  more  local  ecumenical 
activity,  for  example  in  Britain,  some  Friends  have  taken  an  active  part. 
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There  is  now  a much  kinder  attitude  towards  other  churches  than  was 
held  in  the  17th  century,  when  others  were  held  to  be  “in  the  Fall”.  We 
recognize  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  the  lives  and  worship  of  other  Chris- 
tians. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  desire  to  be  so  much  like  other  Chris- 
tians that  we  lose  our  distinctiveness.  We  may,  from  time  to  time,  wor- 
ship with  other  Christians  in  their  way;  but  our  motivation  is  from  fel- 
lowship rather  than  from  the  expectation  of  depth  and  power.  We  can,  of 
course,  be  surprised  by  what  we  experience  in  the  worship  of  other 
Christians.  But  we  can  also  be  irritated  by  what  seems  to  be  “busyness” 
in  liturgy  and  ritual.  In  particular  we  feel  that  our  silence,  and  the  under- 
standing on  which  it  is  based,  is  one  of  our  gifts  and  treasures  which  we 
hold  in  trust  for  the  whole  church.  We  would  point  out  that  our  form  of 
worship  is  open  to  everyone,  and  that  no  one  is  excluded  from  any  part 
of  it.  We  therefore  offer  the  whole  church  a way  of  worship  which  is 
eucharistic,  and  in  which  all  can  join  together.  Let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  in  using  this  central  Christian  term. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  the  way  in 
which  it  has  encouraged  us  to  think  about  our  worship  in  common  Chris- 
tian language,  rather  than  only  in  our  own  terms.  It  is  this  which  leads  us 
to  see  how  and  when  our  worship  is  “eucharistic”.  Without  going  into  a 
full  description  of  the  eucharist,  it  might  be  enough  to  say  that  in  our 
silent  worship  the  worshippers  offer  themselves,  and  their  whole  lives, 
to  be  joined  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  that  they  feel  the  power  that 
cleanses  and  reconciles  them  to  God  and  to  each  other;  that  they  know 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  amongst  them  as  teacher,  shepherd  and  priest; 
and  that  they  are  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a loving  and  forgiven 
community  and  are  empowered  to  go  out  to  do  the  work  of  God  in  the 
world.  In  programmed  worship  also,  the  aim  of  the  programming  is  to 
help  the  church  to  reach  the  same  spiritual  state,  one  in  which  worship  is 
offered  “in  spirit  and  in  truth”.  In  Paul’s  words  (Rom.  12:1-2),  Friends 
offer  ourselves  to  God  as  a “living  sacrifice”,  dedicated  and  fit  for  God’s 
acceptance,  the  worship  of  mind  and  heart.  In  letting  our  minds  be 
remade,  and  our  whole  nature  transformed,  we  become  able  to  discern 
the  will  of  God  and  to  know  what  is  good,  acceptable  and  perfect. 

Quakers  and  renewal  from  within 

Perhaps  the  newest  developments  within  Quaker  worship  are  coming 
as  we  learn  from  each  other,  rather  than  from  other  churches.  With  more 
contact  between  Friends,  some  programmed  Friends  are  learning  the 
value  of  silence,  and  some  unprogrammed  Friends  are  learning  the  value 
of  planned  preparation  for  worship.  We  are  more  prepared  to  experiment 
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with  different  forms  of  Quaker  worship  than  with  borrowings  from  other 
churches.  We  are  conscious  of  a need  to  model,  within  our  own  move- 
ment, the  unity  and  diversity  which  we  desire  for  the  whole  church.  We 
see  the  importance  of  reclaiming  the  meaning  of  our  own  name: 
“Friends”.  Whilst  “Quakers”  was  a name  given  to  us  in  about  1650  by 
others  “in  scorn”  (but  is  a name  which  we  bear  proudly),  “Friends”  has 
been  our  own  chosen  name  since  about  1654.  It  reminds  us  of  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  in  John  15:12-17:  we  are  his  Friends  if  we  love  one 
another  as  he  has  loved  us. 

A world  conference  of  Young  Friends  from  all  our  traditions  met  in 
1985,  and  wrote  as  part  of  its  epistle  (message): 

We  have  often  wondered  whether  there  is  anything  Quakers  today  can  say  as 
one.  After  much  struggle  we  have  discovered  that  we  can  proclaim  this:  there 
is  a living  God  at  the  centre  of  all,  who  is  available  to  each  of  us  as  a Present 
Teacher  at  the  very  heart  of  our  lives.  We  seek  as  people  of  God  to  be  worthy 
vessels  to  deliver  the  Lord’s  transforming  word,  to  be  prophets  of  joy.. .We 
must  let  our  lives  mirror  what  is  written  on  our  hearts  - to  be  so  full  of  God’s 
love  that  we  can  do  no  other  than  to  live  out  our  corporate  testimonies  to  the 
world  of  honesty,  simplicity,  equality  and  peace,  whatever  the  consequences. . . 
We  have  no  illusions  about  the  fact  that  to  truly  live  a Christian  life  in  these 
cataclysmic  times  means  to  live  a life  of  great  risk.4 

That  is  the  essence  of  Quaker  worship:  to  hear  and  obey  the  living  God. 
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1 Quaker  Faith  and  Practice,  Great  Britain,  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  1995,  p.  15. 

2 That  is,  including  previously  prescribed  elements  such  as  hymns  or  pre-composed  prayers 
(eds  note). 

3 To  Lima  with  Love  : The  Response  from  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry” , London, 
Quaker  Home  Service  on  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  (Quakers),  1987. 

4 Paul  Anderson,  report  of  the  world  gathering  of  Young  Friends,  1985;  the  full  text  of  the 
epistle  is  available  at  www.wgyf.org/1985epistle.asp 


The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Worship 
A Church  of  the  Brethren  Perspective 
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Our  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
worship 

As  the  Reformation  was  a call  upon  the  Catholic  church  to  reform 
and  re-establish  the  apostolic  purity  of  the  church,  the  Radical  Reforma- 
tion was  a reaction  to  the  Protestant  church’s  establishment  of  state 
churches  and  a call  to  greater  sincerity  in  both  personal  and  corporate 
piety.  Two  radical  reformed  groups,  Anabaptist  and  Pietist,  drew  upon  a 
primitive  interpretation  of  scripture  as  they  sought  to  restore  the  New 
Testament  church  and  deepen  their  Christ-centred  discipleship. 

The  Anabaptists,  a 16th-century  reform  movement  in  Europe,  chose 
baptism  as  their  defining  ordinance  both  in  reaction  to  the  state  church 
and  in  their  literal  imitation  of  Jesus.  In  polity  and  structure,  the  Anabap- 
tists sought  to  create  a visible  and  disciplined  church  that  conformed  to 
the  standards  of  the  New  Testament  and  rejected  the  conforming  spirit  of 
the  world.  Sectarian  by  necessity,  the  Anabaptists  often  were  seen  as  a 
threat  to  the  state  church  in  both  their  belief,  centred  on  a non-credalism, 
and  their  practice  of  believer’s  baptism.1 

The  Pietists,  a 17th-century  religious  movement,  focused  devotion 
on  the  inward  call  of  the  Spirit.  In  its  pursuit  of  individual  and  corporate 
renewal,  pietism  “tended  to  elevate  practice  above  doctrine,  spirit  above 
form,  piety  above  orthodoxy,  active  engagement  above  mere  consent, 
and  fellowship  above  ecclesiastical  or  socio-cultural  barriers”.2 

Owing  much  to  the  Anabaptists,  the  Radical  Pietists,  a contra- 
distinction to  classical  Pietism,  advanced  the  notion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment apostolic  church  by  establishing  acts  of  obedience  - ordinances  - 
to  include  the  more  radical  trine  (threefold)  immersion  form  of  baptism, 
feet-washing,  anointing  of  the  sick,  and  church  discipline.3  The  Radical 
Pietists  (with  their  commitment  to  nonviolence  and  emphasis  on  a 
church  of  voluntary  disciples),  as  well  as  the  Pietists  (with  their  empha- 
sis upon  the  Spirit),  greatly  influenced  the  separatist  notions  of  the 
emerging  Brethren  in  the  Palatinate  region  of  Germany. 
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In  1708  five  men  and  three  women,  in  response  to  their  felt-call  to 
imitate  Jesus,  were  led  to  the  river  Eder  in  Schwarzenau,  Germany,  and 
were  baptized  by  trine  immersion.  An  unnamed  person  baptized  Alexan- 
der Mack,  the  “founder”  of  the  movement,  and  Mack  then  baptized  the 
other  seven.  This  single  act  marks  the  beginning  of  a faith  tradition 
which  includes  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  but  whose  founding  rests  in 
the  Anabaptist,  Pietist  and  Radical  Pietist  movements  of  central  Europe. 

As  a reform  movement,  the  early  Brethren  fashioned  their  worship  in 
response  to  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  coldness  and  dogmatism  of  the 
state  church.  Their  public  worship  was  simple,  without  formal  liturgy, 
and  included  Bible  study,  prayer  and  singing.  It  was  a time  for  biblical 
instruction  and  practical  interpretation.  As  Schwarzenau  Brethren  gath- 
ered, they  did  so  in  homes,  emphasizing  their  fellowship  and  shared  call 
to  obedience  in  Christ.  As  the  movement  grew,  so  did  the  attention  it 
attracted  from  the  authorities.  Seen  as  a separatist  movement,  the  early 
Brethren  were  forced  to  leave  Schwarzenau,  to  sojourn  through  Europe 
seeking  places  of  religious  tolerance,  and  eventually  to  leave  Europe  for 
the  New  World  and  the  religious  freedom  which  William  Penn  offered 
near  Philadelphia.  As  the  waters  of  baptism  birthed  the  Brethren  move- 
ment in  Europe,  so  the  first  baptism  on  Christmas  day  1723  signified  the 
beginning  of  the  church  in  the  New  World.  Within  thirty  years  of  its 
founding,  the  Schwarzenau  Brethren  movement  was  almost  exclusively 
a North  American  religious  movement. 

It  is  key  that  it  was  services  of  baptism  which  inaugurated  both  the 
European  and  New  World  establishment  of  the  Brethren  movement, 
because  it  is  in  baptism  that  we  understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
worship.  Worship  is,  first  and  foremost,  the  recognition  of  God  and 
God’s  continued  action  upon  creation.  Worship  is,  second,  a personal  act 
of  obedience  and  acknowledgment  of  our  personal  relationship  with 
God;  and  third,  a corporate  response  to  God’s  call  and  an  awareness  of 
the  community.  In  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  candidates  confess  their 
belief  in  God,  their  trust  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  their  faith  in  the  continued 
work  of  the  Spirit  through  the  church.  The  commitment  of  faith,  as  well 
as  the  act  of  baptism,  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  community.  At  the 
close  of  the  ordinance,  those  officiating  participate  in  a laying-on  of 
hands,  signifying  the  charge  of  obedience  and  service.  All  three  actions 
are  in  imitation  of  Jesus  as  his  baptism  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  they  signify  a personal  commitment  made  to  God,  consecrated  by 
the  church  leadership,  and  witnessed  by  the  community.  With  baptism 
comes  church  membership.  Therefore  it  is  through  an  act  of  worship  that 
one  becomes  part  of  the  community,  participates  in  community,  and 
affirms  the  community. 
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Distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  our  worship 

Brethren  values  expressed  in  worship 

From  a non-credal,  non-liturgical  perspective  it  may  be  more  helpful 
to  speak  of  Church  of  the  Brethren  values  as  one  seeks  to  define  wor- 
ship, because  worship  is  an  extension  of  daily  piety.  At  the  centre  of 
Brethren4  belief  and  practice  is  the  understanding  of  “radical  disciple- 
ship”  - a practical,  applicable  and  existential  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  specifically  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.5  To  be  identified 
as  “Christian”  means  to  identify  oneself  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Jesus,  and  to  live  that  understanding  through  an  imitation  of  Christ  (imi- 
tatio  Christi)  by  both  word  and  deed.  Community,  Gemeinschaft,  can  be 
defined  as  a closely-knit  family  feeling  within  the  church  where  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  each  other  is  vital.6  From  a familial  understanding  of 
community  springs  forth  an  egalitarian  ecclesiology  defined  by  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers , and  practised  through  an  equality  of  clergy 
and  laity.  The  role  of  the  community  is  to  build  up  each  believer  and  to 
provide  a place  for  mutual  cooperation  and  belonging. 

From  its  sectarian  beginning,  the  community  is  also  the  visible 
church  set  against  the  values  of  the  world.  Consequently  the  community 
respects  individual  conscience  and  supports  a life  convicted  in  the  way 
of  Christ,  knowing  that  those  who  choose  this  radical  discipleship  will 
be  seen  as  peculiar  from  the  perspective  of  the  “world”. 

Alexander  Mack  was  once  asked,  “How  will  we  know  these 
Brethren?”  Mack’s  response  was,  “By  the  manner  of  their  living.”  It  is 
through  the  fruit  we  bear  that  our  faith  is  known.  For  the  Brethren,  wor- 
ship is  a time  to  instruct  the  community  in  the  areas  of  service,  evangel- 
ism, defenceless  love,  integrity,  simplicity  in  living,  purity,  industry  and 
stewardship.7  Brethren  have  spent  little  time  in  developing  a systematic 
theology;  hence,  the  heart  of  worship  is  relational  and  practical.  Even 
today,  there  is  little  patience  for  the  homiletical  abstract:  Brethren  want 
to  know  how  they  should  live  in  relationship  to  God,  to  themselves,  and 
to  their  brother  and  sister. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  minister’s  manual, 
For  All  Who  Minister,  begins  the  section  on  worship  with  the  following 
introduction: 

Brethren  have  always  been  a worshipping  people...  A definition  of  worship, 
from  the  Old  English  word  weorthscipe,  is  “giving  God  the  worth  due  God”. 
Worship  is  a meaningful  and  genuine  meeting  with  God  and  Christian  sisters 
and  brothers.  It  is  a time  in  which  we  together  celebrate  and  affirm  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  God  comes  to  us,  we  respond  to  God  by  participat- 
ing in  a rehearsal  of  our  faith,  followed  by  the  enactment  of  that  faith  in  the 
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world.  God  is  the  one  we  worship.  We  come  to  worship  expectantly:  to  praise 
God,  to  give  thanks  to  God,  to  confess  to  God,  and  to  proclaim  God’s  won- 
drous acts.  We  then  go  back  into  the  world  as  transformed  people.8 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  an  admonition  that  acts  of  worship 
should  be  related  but  are  not  prescribed.  Therefore,  worship  resources 
are  offered  in  the  manual  as  guidelines  that  speak  to  commonly  held 
beliefs  and  values. 

Key  aspects  and  variations  within  the  worship  experience 

From  the  perspective  of  the  free-church  tradition,  liturgy  is  under- 
stood on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word  - “which 
denotes  not  only  the  style  of  worship  of  the  Christian  community  but 
also  encompasses  good  works  and  acts  of  charity”.9  Broadly  speaking, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  liturgy  is  implicit  and  decentralized.  Some 
communities  are  highly  liturgical  and  others  non-liturgical;  conse- 
quently, it  is  nearly  impossible  to  categorize  “the”  liturgy  of  our  tradi- 
tion. What  is  possible  is  enumeration  of  key  aspects,  and  known  varia- 
tions, within  the  worship  experience. 

Typically  there  is  a gathering  when  announcements,  a call  to  wor- 
ship, invocation,  prelude  and  opening  statement  may  be  shared.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  importance  of  stewardship,  there  is  often  a time  for  the 
returning  of  gifts,  both  of  money  and  of  self.  Each  worship  service  ends 
with  a sending,  blessing  or  benediction.  Although  worship  leaders  have 
freedom  to  rearrange  the  order  of  worship,  Brethren  worship  emphasizes 
the  following:  God’s  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  gathered  people;  the 
centrality  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  works  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  a 
sense  of  the  community  as  the  body  of  Christ;  a bond  as  the  priesthood 
of  believers;  congregational  participation  in  worship;  and  the  interplay 
of  worship  and  service,  with  service  being  both  an  act  of  worship  and  a 
result  of  worship.10 

First  and  foremost,  worship  is  word-centred.  At  the  centre  of  worship 
is  the  scripture  reading,  most  often  followed  by  a sermon.  The  scripture 
reading  is  of  the  preacher’s  selection,  both  verse  and  version,  with  some 
preachers  selecting  the  appropriate  lectionary  text  from  The  Revised 
Common  Lectionary.  Currently,  the  lectionary  readings  coincide  with  the 
bulletin  series  offered  by  the  denominational  publishing  house.  Bulletins 
with  the  printed  order  of  worship  are  common  - but  not  consistent 
throughout  the  denomination.  When  the  scripture  is  read,  it  is  read  plainly 
and  without  additional  liturgical  movement  such  as  the  congregation 
standing,  or  the  necessity  of  the  presiding  pastor  reading  the  gospel  text. 
In  many,  but  not  all,  Brethren  meeting  houses  the  pulpit  is  the  place  from 
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which  the  scripture  is  read  so  that  the  word  and  the  preached  word  are  not 
divided.  Historically,  this  is  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  relatedness  of  the 
gospel  reading  to  the  sermon.  The  sermon  may  take  many  forms,  but  typ- 
ically it  is  a practical  application  of  the  scripture  lesson. 

Another  mainstay  in  most  Church  of  the  Brethren  worship  experi- 
ences is  music.  Music  may  be  “performance”  based,  or  shared  hymnody. 
As  noted  in  the  church  minister’s  manual,  “Long  before  instruments 
were  permitted  in  the  sanctuary,  four-part  singing  of  hymns  was  a regu- 
lar expression  of  the  congregation’s  faith.  Chorales,  gospel  songs,  psalm 
tunes,  and  classical  hymns  have  made  up  a large  part  of  the  singing 
style.”11  During  the  last  half-century,  the  piano  and  the  organ  have  been 
the  accompanying  instruments  in  most  churches.12  With  the  addition  of 
musical  instruments,  music  programmes  were  developed  and  choirs 
added.  These  choirs  may  be  adult-,  youth-,  children-  or  gender-based.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  choirs  assist  in  interpreting  the  scripture 
through  music;  it  is  the  choir  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  congregation 
rather  than  “performing”  for  the  congregation  in  worship. 

In  our  worship,  prayer  is  often  and  varied.  As  most  Brethren  services 
have  some  type  of  community  sharing  time,  so  the  prayers  reflect  the 
joys  and  concerns  of  the  community  gathered.  Prayers  often  incorporate 
reference  to  those  in  need  as  well  as  the  world  beyond  the  church,  and 
are  offered  by  those  who  lead  in  worship.  Prayers  can  be  free  in  both 
form  and  function,  or  they  may  be  scripted  for  purpose  and  prose.  The 
form  used  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  prayers  are  offered  for  the 
community,  on  behalf  of  the  community.  Prayers  are  typically  of  one 
voice,  and  historically  that  voice  would  not  be  discerned  until  the 
moment  of  prayer. 

Ordinances  and  ritual  life 

Concerning  ordinances,  Church  of  the  Brethren  theologian  Dale 
Brown  sums  up  the  Brethren  understanding  as  follows, 

The  Brethren  departed  from  sacramental  terminology  to  speak  of  ordinances 
in  referring  to  their  many  covenantal  acts.  This  may  have  resulted  from  their 
attempt  to  follow  the  New  Testament,  which  does  not  use  the  words  sacrament 
or  means  of  grace,  but  which  does  refer  to  acts  instituted  by  Christ  and  com- 
mended by  the  apostles.13 

Therefore  the  ritual  life  of  Brethren  is  understood  to  be  in  obedience 
to  Christ  and  hence  is  symbolized  in  agreed-upon  ordinances:  baptism 
by  trine  immersion,  Love  Feast  and  communion  (feet-washing,  agape 
meal,  bread  and  cup  communion),  anointing  for  healing  and  the  strength- 
ening of  faith,  and  the  laying-on  of  hands.  Each  ordinance  has  a role  in 
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both  the  community  and  in  the  individual’s  faith  experience.  Each  ordi- 
nance is  ritualized,  either  during  corporate  worship  or  at  an  appointed 
time  when  representatives  of  the  congregation  can  be  of  witness  and  sup- 
port. The  ordinances  not  only  serve  a symbolic  role;  they  also  have  a 
pedagogical  function:  one  learns  service  and  humility  by  washing 
another  person’s  feet;  one  learns  hospitality  by  eating  a common  meal 
together;  one  learns  his  or  her  place  in  community  when  one  is  asked  to 
bless  a brother  or  sister  with  the  laying-on  of  hands.  With  each  of  these 
practices  there  is  no  extensive  teaching  or  preparatory  sermons;  those 
who  learn  how,  learn  by  doing. 

Children  within  the  worship  life  of  the  church 

The  pedagogical  value  of  worship,  and  specifically  of  the  ordinances, 
means  that  there  is  an  implicit  need  for  children  to  be  part  of  congrega- 
tional life.  While  the  entire  worship  experience  is  not  necessarily  devel- 
oped with  children  in  mind,  sections  and  moments  of  worship  are  often 
designed  to  recognize  and  affirm  the  presence  of  children  in  congrega- 
tional life.  As  Jesus  drew  the  children  into  his  arms,  so  the  church  is 
asked  to  form  a space  for  regular  and  intentional  ministry  to  children. 
This  noted  importance  of  children,  coupled  with  the  obvious  age 
required  for  the  practice  of  believer’s  baptism,  have  caused  some 
churches  to  create  rituals  of  child  dedication  so  that  children  are  seen  as 
vital  to  a congregation  and  so  that  a congregation  has  the  opportunity  to 
pledge  support  and  nurture  to  parents  at  a time  of  dedication.  For  such 
reasons  rituals  exist  outside  of  the  agreed-upon  ordinances,  and  many  of 
these  rituals  form  part  of  the  unique  character,  or  identity,  of  a particular 
congregation  or  geographical  area. 


The  influence  of  the  ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  movements 

The  ecumenical  movement 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
began  to  break  with  its  sectarian  past,  and  started  to  adopt  some  of  the 
religious  conventions  of  mainstream  North  American  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. By  the  middle  of  the  20th  century  it  had  engaged  the  ecumenical 
movement,  transitioned  from  free  ministry  to  the  paid  pastorate,  placed 
an  emphasis  on  seminary-educated  pastors  and,  for  the  most  part, 
changed  the  architecture  of  its  meeting  houses  to  mirror  the  steepled 
churches  of  mainline  America.  With  these  leadership  changes  and  struc- 
tural alterations  came  changes  in  programme. 

In  many  meeting  houses  the  pulpit  was  divided  into  a raised  pulpit 
and  lectern.  The  communion  table  (which  historically  sat  on  the  floor,  on 
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the  level  of  the  congregation)  was  elevated,  and  placed  in  a chancel  area 
as  an  altar  backed  by  a dossal  cloth.  Many  sanctuaries  gained  stained 
glass  windows,  and  worship  elements  such  as  Christ  candles  and  bronze 
crosses  were  added  from  neighbouring  traditions.  Professional  ministry 
brought  with  it  broader  understandings  of  worship,  as  well  as  awareness 
of  what  worship  elements  were  being  used  in  other  Brethren  congrega- 
tions and  other  Christian  communities.  The  Common  Lectionary  was 
introduced,  and  both  music  and  worship  aids  were  collected  from  other 
Protestant  traditions.  Writing  thirty  years  ago  Brethren  theologian  Dale 
Brown  surmised, 

Today,  one  finds  a wide  appropriation  of  resources  from  other  denominations 
and  a freedom  to  use  books  of  prayers  and  liturgical  manuals  from  many 
sources.  The  most  consistent  characteristic  of  Brethren  worship  today  is  its 
growing  variety.  It  is  true  that  some  congregations  may  be  enslaved  by  the 
necessity  to  maintain  the  typical  Protestant  style  of  worship  of  several  decades 
ago.  Others  may  be  faddish  in  the  compulsion  to  experiment  with  [the]  new. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  there  is  a growing  freedom  to  appropriate  from 
others,  and  to  experiment  with  new  forms.14 

As  the  membership  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  grew  in  the  mid- 
20th  century,  the  theological  background  of  its  membership  broadened. 
Consequently,  liturgical  elements  such  as  bread  and  cup  communion 
(offered  outside  of  the  twice-a-year  Love  Feast  service),  acolytes,  robed 
choirs,  worship  leaders  and  ushers  were  added  to  worship.  With  these 
additions  came  an  implicit  understanding  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
was  moving  from  sect  to  mainstream  denomination  - albeit  not  univer- 
sally. Although  many  of  the  more  rural  congregations  retained  older  pat- 
terns of  worship  and  leadership,  both  smaller  rural  and  larger  urban  con- 
gregations formalized  their  worship  and  moved  away  from  the  spon- 
taneity of  earlier  days. 

The  worship  renewal  movement 

The  worship  renewal  movement  has  also  had  a broad  influence  upon 
Church  of  the  Brethren  worship.  While  some  churches  refuse  innova- 
tion, many  congregations  are  either  (1)  blending  worship  influences,  so 
that  the  overall  traditional  structure  of  worship  is  maintained  but  with  the 
addition  of  elements  such  as  praise  choruses,  guitar/percussion,  drama 
and  visual  displays;  (2)  starting  an  additional  worship  service  devoted  to 
contemporary  “seeker”  worship  (a  path  chosen  by  many  larger 
churches);  or  (3)  transforming  current  worship  into  a contemporary 
structure  (this  is  often  done  by  recently  started  congregations  or  younger 
churches).  Elements  most  utilized  in  contemporary  “seeker”  worship  are 
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music,  drama,  audiovisuals,  informality,  “therapeutic”  hermeneutic,  and 
liturgical  dance.  In  addition  to  modem  multi-modal  worship  elements, 
recent  interest  has  also  focused  on  monastic  practice  and  liturgy. 

As  a denomination  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  focuses  on  worship 
each  year  at  their  annual  conference,  the  highlight  of  which  is  commu- 
nity worship.  Each  worship  service  is  a blend  of  the  old  and  the  new  and, 
if  annual  conference  is  any  indication  of  the  denomination’s  worship 
experiences,  the  liturgical  renewal  movement  has  introduced  many  new 
innovations  for  worship.  However,  the  Brethren  are  struggling  to  find 
the  right  combination,  balance,  and  authentic  spirit  within  this  blending. 
One  issue  intrinsic  to  the  current  conversation  is  the  focus  on  the  act  of 
worship.  So  much  contemporary  worship  seeks  to  speak  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  enhance  the  individual’s  relationship  with  God.  Because 
Brethren  see  worship  as  an  act  not  only  of  personal  piety  but  also  of 
communal  encounter,  there  is  widespread  criticism  that  the  theology  of 
praise  choruses,  and  the  “therapeutic”  hermeneutic  of  the  homily,  speak 
too  much  to  the  individual  and  not  enough  about  the  relatedness  of  the 
community  and  the  community’s  relationship  to  God. 

New  developments  in  worship 

A relatively  new  development  in  worship,  related  to  the  liturgical 
renewal  movement  and  Brethren  overseas  mission  work,  is  the  inclusion 
of  multicultural  hymnody.  Over  the  past  hundred  years  Brethren  have 
been  involved  with  mission  activity  in  Scandinavia,  Turkey,  Switzer- 
land, France,  India,  China,  Korea,  Nigeria,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Indonesia,  and  many  of  the  Central  American  countries.15 
Due  to  a great  emphasis  upon  indigenous  forms  of  faith  and  worship, 
Brethren  missionaries  are  moving  away  from  instructing  other  peoples 
in  codified  sectarian  practices.  As  this  happens,  the  effect  on  worship 
(both  in  the  mission  field  and  back  home)  is  dramatic.  Worship  cele- 
brated at  the  mission  church  is  an  extension  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion’s daily  lives  and  culture,  frequently  being  expressive  and  energetic. 
With  great  enthusiasm,  missionaries  return  from  the  mission  field  ready 
to  share  Brethren  worship  as  they  have  experienced  it  there.  Yet  when 
elements  from  “mission  worship”  are  shared  with  American  Brethren, 
these  elements  are  either  embraced  as  a refreshing  - but  only  occasional 
- interruption  of  the  routine,  or  they  are  criticized  as  “chaotic”  and  “too 
emotional”.  Therefore  integration  of  such  worship  elements  from  the 
mission  field  has  been  sporadic. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  more  multicultural  influence  and  greater  variety 
to  North  American  worship,  and  to  do  so  in  a consistent  fashion,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren’s  most  recent  hymnal16  (produced  by  members 
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of  the  Anabaptist  tradition)  incorporates  worship  elements  such  as  cul- 
tural instrumentation  and  hymns.  The  inclusion  of  multicultural  ele- 
ments has  broadened  the  variety  of  worship  and  has  engaged  the  wider 
Christian  church  symbolically. 

A closing  statement 

Without  creed  or  formal  liturgy,  worship  for  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  is  a contextualized  extension  of  personal  piety  celebrated 
within  the  fellowship  of  community.  The  expressed  purpose  of  worship 
is  that  worship  calls  one  to  service,  and  that  service  should  be  done  as  an 
act  of  worship. 
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The  historical  development  of  our  church 

In  order  to  understand  the  liturgical  stance  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  historical  development  of  that  church  must  be  considered.  In 
late  colonial  and  early  post-colonial  America,  a renewal  movement 
started  among  Anglicans  in  England  (most  notably  by  the  Anglican 
priests  John  and  Charles  Wesley)  and  spread  rapidly.  In  1784  - after  the 
revolution,  when  anything  “British”  was  considered  deeply  suspect  - 
these  American  reformists  founded  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
the  1830s,  a group  known  as  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  broke 
away,  insisting  on  a church  without  bishops,  and  in  which  the  laity  had 
an  equal  voice  with  clergy. 

The  remaining  Methodists  subsequently  split  into  two  groups  over 
the  issue  of  slavery  and  “states  rights”,  with  the  southern  group  taking 
the  name  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  None  of  these  divi- 
sions had  to  do  with  major  disagreements  about  worship;  and  while 
some  liturgical  variations  developed  between  them,  basically  the  three 
groups  had  a common  practice  of  worship.  In  1939  these  three  groups 
reunited  to  form  The  Methodist  Church. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  early  United  States  the  English-speaking 
Methodists  had  theological  influence  among  certain  German- speaking 
immigrants.  One  group  (which  grew  primarily  out  of  the  Reformed 
church  tradition  and,  specifically,  strains  of  Puritan  pietism)  began,  in 
1800,  to  organize  itself  along  Methodist  lines  as  The  Church  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Another  group,  more  strongly  influenced  by 
pietistic  Lutheranism,  formed  The  Evangelical  Association  in  1803.  The 
differences  between  the  two  groups  had  primarily  to  do  not  with  funda- 
mental issues  of  doctrine  or  liturgy,  but  with  issues  related  to  voting 
rights  and  the  role  of  bishops.  In  1946  these  two  groups  - which  had  long 
since  ceased  to  use  German  as  their  primary  language  - merged  to  form 
The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  commonly  known  as  The 
EUB  Church. 
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In  1968,  The  EUB  Church  and  The  Methodist  Church  united  to  cre- 
ate The  United  Methodist  Church.  The  statements  of  faith  of  both  of  the 
uniting  churches  stand  today  side  by  side  as  doctrinal  standards  for  the 
united  church.  These  statements  contain  important  affirmations  about 
worship.  (1)  Both  statements  affirm  the  centrality  of  the  canonical  scrip- 
tures (66  books)  and  their  careful  interpretation  in  the  church.  (2)  Both 
affirm  that  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  are  sacraments  (signs  and 
means  of  grace  from  God  to  us)  as  well  as  ordinances  (our  pledges  of 
faith  to  God,  ordained  by  Christ).  (3)  Both  state  that  baptism  is  open  to 
children.  (4)  Both  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  public  worship  of  God, 
but  (5)  further  indicate  that  latitude  with  respect  to  the  exact  forms  of 
worship  is  to  be  allowed:  these  forms  may  be  modified  according  to  par- 
ticular needs.  (6)  Both  the  uniting,  and  the  resulting  united,  church  “set 
aside”  clergy  authorized,  by  ordination,  to  preach  the  word  and  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments. 

The  fifth  point  - respecting  latitude  in  the  forms  of  worship  - has 
allowed  liturgical  differences  to  proliferate  within  The  United 
Methodist  Church.  These  often  reflect  the  regional,  ethnic,  socio-eco- 
nomic, political  and  theological  variety  that  exists  within  our  very  large 
and  diverse  denomination.  (Here  it  should  be  noted  that  we  are  an  inter- 
national body,  not  a national  church.)  While  there  is  a central  core  of 
commonality,  at  the  “outer  fringes”  it  is  possible  on  Sunday  morning  to 
find  a few  United  Methodist  congregations  whose  worship  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  (on  the  one  hand)  the  eucharist  of  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  parish  within  Anglicanism,  and  (on  the  other  hand)  the  exu- 
berance and  spontaneity  of  a Pentecostal  congregation.  Sometimes  wor- 
ship practice  ignores  official  teaching:  there  are  United  Methodists, 
both  lay  and  clergy,  who  reject  the  baptism  of  infants  despite  the  clear 
statements  on  this  issue  by  the  denomination  (including  material  in  our 
ordination  vows). 

Sources  for  understanding  our  worship 

In  a statement  of  this  limited  length  it  is  impossible  to  cover  all  forms 
of  worship  found  within  United  Methodism.  Hence  the  basis  of  my  state- 
ment will  be  the  two  official  liturgical  books  published  by  the  united 
church: 

1)  the  United  Methodist  Hymnal  (authorized  by  the  general  conference 
of  1988,  and  published  in  1989  by  the  United  Methodist  Publishing 

House); 

2)  the  United  Methodist  Book  of  Worship  (authorized  by  the  general 
conference  of  1992,  and  published  in  the  same  year  by  the  United 
Methodist  Publishing  House). 
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The  Hymnal  includes  the  full  orders  for  the  Sunday  service  (with  and 
without  the  eucharist),  services  of  the  baptismal  covenant  (including 
confirmation  and  reaffirmation),  wedding  and  funeral,  and  the  Psalter, 
creeds,  acts  of  praise  and  selected  prayers.  The  Book  of  Worship  expands 
on  this  collection  and  offers  alternative  forms  in  many  cases.  It  also 
includes  the  revised  common  lectionary,  ample  resources  for  the  liturgi- 
cal year,  and  many  additional  prayers  and  rites,  including  acts  of  dedi- 
cation, consecration  and  ordination. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  can  be  characterized  as  “a  free  prayer 
book  church”.  The  two  volumes  noted  above  include  ample  resources  for 
any  congregation  which  wishes  to  follow  prescribed  rites.  The  use  of 
neither  book  is  absolutely  mandated;  the  Hymnal  has,  nevertheless,  been 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  congregations.  The  extent  of  use  of  the 
Book  of  Worship  is  more  difficult  to  assess,  since  it  is  not  a “pew  book” 
but  intended  for  use  only  by  those  who  plan  and  conduct  worship.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  is  being  widely  used.  It  also  must  be  noted  that, 
even  when  United  Methodists  conscientiously  follow  a prescribed  text, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  make  local  adaptations  and  emendations;  nor  have 
they  ever  been  disciplined  by  the  church  courts  or  hierarchy  for  so  doing 
- even  if  they  have  slipped  over  into  what,  in  other  churches,  might  be 
deemed  heresy! 

It  is  important  to  note  that  United  Methodists  share  much  of  what 
they  do  in  worship  with  other  members  of  the  Wesleyan  family  (includ- 
ing the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church;  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  the 
Free  Methodist  Church;  the  Wesleyan  Church;  and  the  several 
branches  of  British  Methodism).  In  what  follows,  this  pan- Wesley  an 
commonality  is  implied  wherever  the  general  terms  “Methodist”  or 
“Methodism”  are  used  (rather  than  the  more  limited  name  of  “United 
Methodist”.) 

The  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
worship 

In  the  traditional  debate  over  whether  worship  is  sacrificium  (our 
offering  of  praise  to  God)  or  beneficium  (God’s  gift  of  blessing  to  us), 
United  Methodists  assert  “both”.  This  stance  flows  from  a basic  sacra- 
mental perspective.  The  “articles  of  religion”  of  The  [former]  Methodist 
Church  assert  that  the  two  sacraments 

are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men’s  professions,  but  rather  are 
certain  signs  of  grace,  and  God’s  good  will  towards  us,  by  which  he  doth  work 
invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm,  our 
faith  in  him  (art.  XVI). 
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The  former  EUB  “Confession  of  Faith”  affirms  that  the  sacraments 

are  symbols  and  pledges  of  the  Christian’s  profession  and  of  God’s  love 
towards  us.  They  are  means  of  grace  by  which  God  works  invisibly  in  us, 
quickening,  strengthening,  and  confirming  our  faith  in  him  (art.  VI). 

Thus  in  worship  we  praise  God  and  offer  up  ourselves,  giving  testi- 
mony before  the  world  of  the  graciousness  of  God  “in  order  that  the 
world  might  believe”.  At  the  same  time,  the  faith  we  express  is  thereby 
strengthened  by  the  very  God  whom  we  bless.  Contrary  to  Kierkegaard’s 
analogy,  the  God  we  worship  is  not  an  audience  who  passively  views  the 
performance  given  on  stage  by  the  laity  (coached  by  the  liturgical  lead- 
ers). Rather,  God  is  the  author,  producer  and  director  of  the  drama.  The 
“audience”  is  the  world  to  whom  we  give  witness  that  God  is  the  One 
who  is  worthy  (a  word  closely  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  “wor- 
ship”) “to  receive  power  and  wealth  and  wisdom  and  might  and  honour 
and  glory  and  blessing!”  (Rev.  5: 12b).  Worship  is  thus  both  the  duty  and 
the  joy  of  the  Christian.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  assembly  of  worship  that  the 
church  is  constituted  and  reconstituted  week  by  week.  Methodism  began 
and  continues  as  a worshipping  people. 

If  a choice  must  be  made  as  to  which  takes  priority  - beneficium  or  sac- 
rificium  - United  Methodists  will,  most  likely,  solve  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
covenantal  theology  which  undergirds  contemporary  baptismal  practice: 
God  is  the  initiator  of  the  covenantal  grace  revealed  most  prominently  in 
the  work  of  Christ.  Sacrificium  is  our  response,  which  is  facilitated  by  (and 
never  apart  from)  beneficium.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  worship  can  be 
seen  primarily  as  instrumental:  we  do  not  worship  mainly  because  we  can 
thereby  receive  a blessing.  We  worship  because  God  is  worthy. 

Apart  from  the  reading  of  scripture  and  its  interpretation  in  a sermon, 
all  in  the  context  of  prayer  and  praise,  together  with  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  United  Methodists  have  few  absolutes  as  to  the  irre- 
ducible elements  of  a worship  service.  Indeed  this  skeletal  framework 
constitutes  “The  Basic  Pattern  of  Worship”,  given  here  in  full: 

Entrance:  The  people  come  together  in  the  Lord’s  name.  There  may  be  greet- 
ings, music  and  song,  prayer  and  praise. 

Proclamation  and  response:  The  scriptures  are  opened  to  the  people  through 
the  reading  of  lessons,  preaching,  witnessing,  music,  or  other  arts  and  media. 
Interspersed  may  be  psalms,  anthems  and  hymns.  Responses  to  God’s  word 
include  acts  of  commitment  and  faith  with  offerings  of  concerns,  prayers, 
gifts,  and  service  for  the  world  and  one  another. 

Thanksgiving  and  communion:  In  services  with  communion,  the  actions  of 
Jesus  in  the  upper  room  are  re-enacted:  taking  the  bread  and  cup,  giving  thanks 
over  the  bread  and  cup,  breaking  the  bread,  and  giving  the  bread  and  cup.  In 
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services  without  communion,  thanks  are  given  for  God’s  mighty  acts  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Sending  forth:  The  people  are  sent  into  ministry  with  the  Lord’s  blessing.  This 
pattern  is  found  both  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hymnal  and  the  Book  of  Wor- 
ship. It  forms  the  outline  not  only  for  more  fully  articulated  forms  of  the  Sun- 
day service  but  also  for  other  rites  including  the  wedding,  funeral  and  other 
occasional  services. 

The  distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  worship  in  our  tradition 

For  Methodists  generally  the  worthiness  of  God  that  undergirds  wor- 
ship is  an  experiential  as  well  as  a doctrinal  reality.  Not  only  can  we 
believe  in  the  worthiness  of  God,  but  we  know  in  our  own  experience  the 
personal  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  One  distinctive  Methodist  mark 
(though  we  do  not  claim  to  be  the  only  ones  who  have  it)  is  the  role  of 
personal  experience.  Indeed,  United  Methodists  seek  to  test  all  things  by 
four  measures:  scripture,  Tradition,  reason  and  experience. 

The  centrality  of  experiential  theology  is  evident  in  the  hymns  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Hymn  singing  was  not  invented  in  England  by 
them,  but  it  was  certainly  introduced  by  them  into  Anglican  circles.  For 
in  their  time,  Anglican  worship  followed  the  Reformed  pattern  - and  not 
the  Lutheran  pattern  - in  singing  only  versified  psalms.  The  Presbyter- 
ian and  free-church  innovation  of  new  hymn  texts  was  viewed  with  great 
suspicion.  Those  suspicions  were  intensified  by  words  in  Wesley  hymns 
such  as  “I  know  and  feel”  in  relation  to  basic  Christian  doctrine.  Many 
Wesley  texts  assert  that  those  who  sing  them  can  “prove”  what  is  being 
affirmed  in  the  words.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obscure  to  us  today;  for 
“prove”  then  meant  “to  experience”,  and  did  not  imply  scientifically  ver- 
ifiable demonstration.  Indeed,  shouts  of  joy  and  tears  of  repentance  or 
compassion  are  familiar  in  much  experiential  Methodist  worship. 

Most  forms  of  worship  (the  sacramental  rites,  weddings,  funerals, 
confirmation,  preaching  services,  morning  and  evening  prayer,  ordina- 
tion, services  of  healing,  and  various  acts  of  dedication  and  consecra- 
tion) are  shared  by  many  denominations.  Two  services  to  which,  how- 
ever, Methodists  make  some  more  exclusive  claim  are  the  love  feast  and 
the  covenant  renewal  service. 

The  love  feast , which  is  the  less  popular  of  these  two,  is  essentially 
an  adaptation  of  Moravian  rites  known  to  John  Wesley  - though  practice 
today  among  Moravians  and  Methodists  is  rather  divergent,  with  the 
Methodist  order  being  far  less  formal  and  more  infrequent. 

The  service  of  covenant  renewal  has  had  more  widespread  and  con- 
sistent use,  often  being  observed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  calendar  year, 
or  at  some  other  regular  time  designated  locally.  Adapted  by  John  Wes- 
ley from  Puritan  models,  the  service  can  be  closely  related  theologically 
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to  a reaffirmation  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  though  Wesley  himself  did 
not  make  this  theological  connection  clear.  Indeed,  as  explicit  rites  of 
baptismal  renewal  have  emerged  within  United  Methodism  in  recent 
years,  there  seems  to  be  a certain  redundancy  between  these  and  the 
Wesleyan  covenant  service. 

One  other  practice  to  which  Methodists  lay  a particular  claim  is  less 
a service  than  an  action  which  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  services,  or 
independently  of  liturgical  occasions.  This  is  the  testimony  meeting  in 
which  individuals  give  personal  witness  to  the  power  and  grace  of  God 
within  their  lives.  Sometimes  such  testimonies  are  given  as  a part  of  cor- 
porate worship,  or  immediately  preceding  it;  but  at  other  times  they  may 
find  a place  within  study  groups  or  classes.  Historically,  testimony  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  covenant  renewal  service  discussed  above.  An 
interesting  adaptation  of  the  testimony  practice  has  emerged  recently 
within  the  funeral  service,  as  those  who  attend  may  be  invited  to  give 
testimony  to  the  grace  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  life  of  the  deceased. 

How  our  worship  has  been  influenced  by  the  ecumenical  and 
liturgical  renewal  movements 

United  Methodism  has  been  greatly  influenced  in  its  liturgical 
renewal  by  the  ecumenical  movement.  Ecumenical  studies  and  practices 
in  baptism  have  produced  a new  examination  of  baptismal  theology  and 
practice,  such  that  within  the  last  several  years  a denominational  study 
paper  has  been  produced  on  this  long-neglected  subject.  Ecumenical 
study  and  reform  of  eucharistic  practice  has  emboldened  United 
Methodists  to  rediscover  the  rich  eucharistic  theology  set  forth  by  the 
Wesleys,  and  largely  lost  until  recently.  While  not  observed  weekly  in 
most  congregations,  the  frequency  of  holy  communion  has  increased 
notably  within  recent  decades,  as  has  our  understanding  that  the  sacra- 
ment is  a corporate  and  eschatological  feast,  and  not  merely  a historical 
re-creation  of  the  upper  room  meal  for  the  benefit  of  individual  believ- 
ers. We  have  been  full  participants  in  the  process  of  producing,  and 
responding  to,  the  Faith  and  Order  convergence  text  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry  and  have  gained  much  from  that  process. 

So  also,  the  recovery  of  the  liturgical  calendar  has  been  the  result  of 
ecumenical  contacts  and  interaction  with  renewal  efforts.  The  provision 
for  daily  prayer  hours  (morning,  midday,  evening  and  night  prayer) 
within  United  Methodist  worship  orders  is  a further  sign  of  ecumenical 
and  renewal  influences.  Services  of  healing  (with  provision  for  anoint- 
ing), and  the  imposition  of  ashes  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  also  reflect  a 
recovery  of  practices  lost  to  earlier  Methodists,  but  preserved  in  other 
churches  until  they  could  be  reappropriated  by  us.  The  use  of  current 
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English  (rather  than  archaic  forms),  and  the  search  for  language  that  is 
inclusive  of  all  persons  and  less  gender-defining  for  God,  also  reflects 
ecumenical  interaction  and  the  intent  for  renewal  - though  we  are  bold 
enough  to  hope  that,  in  this  regard,  we  have  been  more  the  leaders  than 
the  followers  of  other  Christian  bodies. 

A careful  study  of  the  recent  United  Methodist  Hymnal  and  Book  of 
Worship  reveals  a great  indebtedness  to  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran  and 
Episcopal  liturgical  books  (as  well  as  others)  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it  in  publication.  While  Methodist  hymnody  has  always  had  some- 
thing of  a pan-Protestant  character,  the  scope  of  that  hymnody  has 
recently  been  broadened  and  it  now  includes  a significant  number  of 
selections  from  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition.  But  beyond  that,  United 
Methodist  thinking  about  the  theology  of  worship  has  been  indebted  to 
the  Vatican  II  documents  on  the  liturgy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  thinking 
that  flowed  therefrom,  and  also  to  Orthodox  liturgical  theology,  particu- 
larly that  of  Alexander  Schmemann. 

Finally,  ecumenical  contacts  and  practices,  and  renewal  movements, 
have  helped  to  de-clericalize  United  Methodist  worship.  While  the 
ordained  are  rightly  seen  as  those  who  preside  at  the  sacraments  and  who 
regularly  preach,  the  consistent  active  liturgical  participation  of  the  laity 
- which  is  rooted  in  the  identity  given  to  the  whole  community  - is 
expected.  Particular  lay  members  may  read  the  scriptures  during  ser- 
vices, help  to  lead  in  the  offering  of  prayers,  take  distinctive  roles  in  the 
sacramental  rites  (possibly  including  the  distribution  of  holy  communion 
both  in  the  corporate  service  and  in  homes  and  hospitals  afterwards),  and 
take  a larger  part  than  previously  in  planning  and  evaluating  services  of 
worship,  and  in  setting  liturgical  policy.  This  is  not  intended,  however, 
to  be  a substitute  for  the  participation  of  all  present. 

New  developments  in  united  Methodism,  as  these  help  or  hinder 
Christian  unity 

As  implied  in  the  previous  section,  most  of  the  recent  official  reforms 
of  United  Methodist  worship  reflect  ecumenical  dialogue  and,  to  that 
extent,  promote  the  cause  of  Christian  unity. 

One  problem  for  Methodists,  however,  is  the  closed  communion 
table  of  some  of  the  churches.  Methodism  had  an  open  table  long  before 
many  other  Protestant  groups  did  and  Methodists  tend  to  be  mystified  - 
and  indeed  insulted  - at  being  turned  away  from  the  Lord’s  table  in 
churches  that  require  more  than  baptism  for  admission  to  the  supper  of 
the  Lord. 

A likely  problem  for  other  churches  is  United  Methodism’s  extension 
of  sacramental  presiding  roles  (within  particular  parishes,  not  univer- 
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sally)  to  lay  pastors  who  are  assigned  to  serve  those  specific  congrega- 
tions. Such  extraordinary  sacramental  powers  have  long  characterized  a 
denomination  that  - literally  - has  more  congregations  than  there  are 
post  offices  in  the  United  States,  some  of  them  quite  small  and  incapable 
of  financially  supporting  ordained  clergy.  The  coexistence  of  ordained 
clergy  and  unordained  lay  pastors,  particularly  as  presiders  at  the 
eucharist,  is  a conundrum  for  United  Methodists  as  well  as  a potential 
problem  for  ecumenical  relationships  in  the  search  for  intercommunion. 

At  an  unofficial  level,  a style  of  worship  usually  called  “the  seekers’ 
service”  has  become  popular  in  certain  parts  of  United  Methodism  (and 
many  other  Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States).  Beyond  simply 
using  more  contemporary  styles  of  music,  such  services  usually  neglect 
any  consistent  sacramental  practice,  and  often  diminish  the  biblical  con- 
tent of  worship  services.  Congregational  participation  tends  to  be  mini- 
mal, or  is  limited  to  the  repeated  singing  of  “praise  choruses”  rather  than 
longer  hymn  texts  that  embody  doctrinal  and  mystagogical  content.  To 
the  extent  that  this  type  of  service  attracts  non-church  people  and  pre- 
pares them  gradually  to  participate  in  the  full  worship  of  word  and  sacra- 
ments, it  causes  no  problem  either  within  United  Methodism  or  to  other 
churches.  But  to  the  extent  that  such  reductionist  forms  constitute  an 
alternative  to,  or  a substitute  for,  services  of  word  and  sacraments,  they 
create  perplexing  problems  and  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
integrity  of  worship,  in  light  of  both  the  official  worship  materials  of 
United  Methodism  and  its  relationships  with  sister  churches. 

While  not  a recent  development,  an  obstacle  to  ecumenical  under- 
standing lies  in  the  failure  to  adhere  to  official  baptismal  practice.  Con- 
trary to  church  teaching,  some  United  Methodists  practise  “rebaptism” 
because  (1)  they  reject  their  own  church’s  affirmations  about  the  baptism 
of  infants;  or  (2)  they  believe  only  a certain  mode  is  to  be  used,  again 
contrary  to  official  teaching  which  allows  sprinkling,  pouring  or  immer- 
sion; or  (3)  they  value  experience  to  such  an  extent  that  a spiritual  awak- 
ening may  be  deemed  an  occasion  for  rebaptism  (without  necessarily 
disputing  a prior  baptism  due  to  the  age  of  the  candidate,  or  the  mode  of 
administration).  In  other  words,  what  is  actually  a reaffirmation  of  bap- 
tism may  be  administered  in  such  a way  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
baptism  itself.  Other  churches  rightly  object  to  such  violations  of  the 
principle  of  one  baptism  and,  while  United  Methodism  is  seeking  to 
reform  itself  in  this  matter,  change  comes  slowly. 


“Under  Our  Own  Vine  and  Fig  Tree” 

Sunday  Morning  Worship  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church 

VINTON  R.  ANDERSON 

• METHODIST  • 


The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  heritage 

On  a Sunday  morning  in  November  1787  at  St  George’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Richard  Allen  and  other  black 
Methodists  who  had  been  pulled  from  their  knees  while  at  prayer  walked 
out  in  protest,  declaring,  “We  will  worship  God  under  our  own  vine  and 
fig  tree.”  That  experience  triggered  a movement  which  subsequently  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  first  national  African  American  institution  in  the 
new  world.1  The  founding  of  Mother  Bethel  in  Philadelphia,  the  sacred 
citadel  of  faith  and  freedom  for  African  Methodists,2  established  a place 
where  former  slaves  could  exercise  social  and  political  authority  based 
on  their  understanding  of  the  gospel.  They  had  heard  the  itinerant 
preachers  proclaim  that  “God  shows  no  partiality,  but...  anyone  who 
fears  him  and  does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  him”  (Acts  10:34-35), 
and  that  “there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free...  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28).  A tradition  of  inclusiveness  in  worship  began,  for 
black  Christians  had  now  removed  the  wall  of  separation  and  affirmed  in 
practice  the  gospel  imperative  to  “go  into  all  the  world...  to  every  crea- 
ture”. 

Worship  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  its  basis  in  a 
theology  of  liberation  which  springs  from  the  event  of  1787. 3 To  talk  of 
worship  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (AME)  context  is  to  reflect 
on  a history  of  oppressed  people  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  have 
fostered  a philosophy  of  self-help  and  self-determination.  Out  of  their 
peculiar  struggle  they  have  crafted  a theology  of  liberation  which  affirms 
freedom  for  the  total  person.  There  can  be  no  spirituality  for  AMEs  that 
excludes  the  well-being  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  Therefore,  we  continue 


• This  text  was  published  as  chapter  9 in  The  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists.  Twentieth- 
Century  Worship  in  Worldwide  Methodism  - Studies  in  Honor  of  James  F.  White,  Karen 
B.  Westerfield  Tucker  ed.,  Nashville  TN,  Kingswood,  1996.  Used  by  permission. 
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to  testify,  “I  looked  at  my  hands,  and  they  looked  new.  I looked  at  my 
feet,  and  they  did  too.”  Our  worship  on  Sunday  morning  centres  on 
Jesus,  the  anointed  one,  who  “bring[s]  good  news  to  the  poor...  pro- 
claim [s]  release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,...  let[s] 
the  oppressed  go  free,...  proclaim[s]  the  year  of  the  Lord’s  favour”  (Luke 
4:18). 

In  attempting  to  catch  the  essence  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal heritage  and  to  convey  that  legacy  to  their  constituency,  the  bishops 
in  1976  included  the  following  statement  in  the  Episcopal  salutation: 
“The  liturgy  and  worship  forms  must  reflect  the  peculiar  content  of  our 
religious  experience,  therefore  reinforcing  and  reaffirming  our  authen- 
ticity and  legitimacy  as  African  Methodist  Christians.”4  Obviously  the 
bishops  intended  to  be  clear  about  their  position  to  incorporate  African 
American  cultural  elements  into  corporate  worship.  This  inclination 
would  be  a corrective  to  those  who  tended  towards  a Euro-American 
mind-set  and  would  somewhat  run  counter  to  the  view  of  Daniel  A. 
Payne  and  others  who  strongly  embraced  the  Euro- American  Methodist 
form.  Payne,  elected  a bishop  in  1852  and  greatly  revered  by  his  denom- 
ination as  the  apostle  of  education,  had  resisted  the  use  of  spirituals,  call- 
ing them  cornfield  ditties.  In  Payne’s  autobiography,  Recollections  of 
Seventy  Years,  he  labels  those  who  participate  in  slave  songs  and  the  ring 
shouts  as  “ridiculous  and  heathenist”.5 

It  should  not  be  thought,  however,  that  AME  bishops  a hundred  years 
later  are  diametrically  opposed  to  Payne’s  judgment  for  his  own  day. 
There  still  remains  a respect  and  appreciation  for  the  Euro-American 
heritage,  and  it  is  coupled  with  a sense  of  black  pride  and  the  determi- 
nation for  an  identity  with  one’s  African  roots.  The  1976  Episcopal  salu- 
tation further  avers, 

That  the  AME  Church  must  be  committed  to  identify  itself  with  a value  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  out  of  the  black  experience  with  God,  and  not  the  adop- 
tion of  another  culture  imposed  on  black  people.  That  value  system  should 
interpret  the  intervention  of  God  within  the  black  context  and  the  historical 
pilgrimage  of  black  people.  Our  church  must  be  in  the  role  of  enabler,  and  free 
people  from  the  false  values  which  make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  and 
their  heritage,  and  equip  them  with  the  understanding  and  freedom  to  deal  with 
their  life-conditions  and  decision-making  process.6 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  worship  on  Sunday  morning  in  an 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  a response  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  a powerful  God  who  has  brought  black  people  from  a mighty 
long  way,  whose  journey  towards  freedom  is  placed  alongside  the  exo- 
dus from  Egypt  and  the  via  dolorosa.  Worship  celebrates  a faith  learned 
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in  the  crucible  of  adversity.  It  remembers  the  biblical  story  and  recog- 
nizes the  more  recent  past  of  a particular  people:  the  Middle  Passage,  the 
blacksmith  shop,  the  plantations  and  the  cotton  fields.  So  we  sing,  “My 
soul  looks  back  and  wonders  how  we  got  over.” 

What  must  it  have  been  like  when  the  time  came  to  walk  out  of  St 
George’s  sanctuary?  What  courage  must  have  been  required?  The  black 
Methodists  were  a people  who  had  been  trapped  by  a system  which  had 
dictated  their  very  existence,  had  directed  their  every  move  and  con- 
trolled their  destiny.  Now  they  were  set  free  to  pursue  their  Christian  pil- 
grim journey  in  an  environment  of  their  own  choosing.  What  must  it 
have  been  like  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  transformed  into  the  “house  of 
God”  at  that  first  worship  service  in  1794?  We,  who  are  African 
Methodists,  can  imagine  what  it  was  like  for  them  by  acknowledging  our 
own  exuberance  and  relief  when  we  tread  on  holy  ground  each  Sunday 
morning,  ground  which  represents  our  own  place  of  refuge  from  an 
unfriendly  world. 

While  it  was  clear  that  the  Allenites  could  now  say  about  their  place 
of  worship,  “This  land  is  our  land”,  Richard  Allen  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  away  from  the  Methodism  which  had  so  greatly  affected  his 
life.  In  fact,  he  said  in  his  journal, 

We  were  in  favour  of  being  attached  to  the  Methodist  connection;  for  I was 
confident  that  there  was  no  religious  sect  or  denomination  [that]  would  suit  the 
capacity  of  the  coloured  people  as  well  as  the  Methodist;  for  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple gospel  suits  best  for  any  people;  for  the  unlearned  can  understand,  and  the 
learned  are  sure  to  understand;  and  the  reason  that  the  Methodist  is  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  the  coloured  people,  [is]  the  plain 
doctrine  and  having  a good  discipline.7 

Richard  Allen  was,  in  fact,  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  Methodism 
as  defined  by  John  Wesley  in  his  appeal  to  common  people,  his  commit- 
ment to  social  change,  his  fervour  in  evangelism,  and  his  opting  for  free- 
dom and  spontaneity  in  worship.  Allen  may  have  been  affected  by  the 
tradition  of  “a  heart  strangely  warmed”  and  Wesley’s  contention  that  to 
be  an  “altogether  Christian”  required  both  a love  of  God  that  “engrosses 
the  whole  heart”  and  a love  for  the  neighbour.8  These  images  of  Christ- 
ian virtue  and  behaviour,  taken  from  the  father  of  Methodism  and  cou- 
pled with  Allen’s  African  heritage  characterized  by  attentiveness  to  spir- 
itual matters  and  a quest  for  freedom  learned  in  the  slave  environment, 
provided  the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  formulation  of  Sunday  wor- 
ship in  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

As  early  as  1801  Richard  Allen  had  published  A Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs  for  use  in  the  fledgling  society  now  set  on  a course 
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to  proclaim  God’s  salvation,  liberation  and  reconciliation.9  That  work, 
along  with  Allen’s  directive  in  1817  (following  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Discipline ),  “Let  the  morning  worship  consist  of  singing,  prayer, 
reading  of  a chapter  out  of  the  Old  Testament  and  another  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  preaching”,  shaped  the  sum,  substance  and  style  of  Sun- 
day worship  for  the  generations  of  AMEs  which  followed.  This  informal 
order  of  service  was  the  seed  for  the  more  formal  order  which  grew  to 
become  the  solid  trunk  for  Sunday  worship  in  AME  churches. 

For  more  than  a century,  AMEs  have  gathered  for  worship  heralded 
by  the  words,  “I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O Jerusalem.” 
The  suggestion  of  gladness,  announcing  our  presence  in  God’s  house  to 
worship  God,  indicates  that  joy  and  praise  are  two  predictable  expres- 
sions related  to  the  worship  experience.  Gathered  as  the  people  of  God, 
we  become  fully  aware  of  the  multiplexity  of  social  and  personal  issues 
which  surround  us,  and  we  seek  to  reconnect  with  God  and  each  other  as 
we  rediscover  gladness  despite  the  difficult  journey. 

AMEs  hardly  congregate  without  remembering  the  great  distance  God 
has  brought  black  people,  and  without  celebrating  social  and  political  vic- 
tories which  intertwine  with  present  struggles  for  personhood  and  self- 
esteem. Just  as  sure  as  we  come  to  meet  our  God  at  our  holy  meeting- 
place,  believing  in  God’s  power  to  change  the  world  and  therefore  advanc- 
ing the  concept  of  “justice  and  equality  for  all”,  we  come  also  to  each 
other  in  our  vulnerability,  risking  ridicule  and  seeking  approval.  We  come 
singing,  “Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I see;  nobody  knows  but  Jesus.” 

James  Cone,  in  For  My  People,  describes  how  on  Sunday  morning 
theological,  social  and  economic  realities  converge  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral hours  as  worship,  and  states  that, 

Worship,  therefore,  is  not  primarily  an  expression  of  the  individual’s  private 
relationship  with  God.  It  is  rather  a community  happening,  an  eschatological 
invasion  of  God  into  the  gathered  community  of  victims,  empowering  them 
with  “the  divine  Spirit  from  on  high”,  “to  keep  on  keeping  on”  even  though 
the  odds  might  appear  to  be  against  them.  In  the  collective  presence  of  the 
poor  at  worship,  God  re-creates  them  as  a liberated  community  that  must  bring 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  of  the  land.10 

Worship  styles 

It  is  generally  felt  by  AMEs  that  there  is  a common  thread  which 
weaves  together  the  peculiar  content  of  our  worship,  and  allows  African 
Methodists  to  be  at  home  wherever  they  worship  in  faithfulness  to  the 
Christ-event  and  the  Wesley-Alien  legacy.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  worship  in  general  in  our  context  is  monolithic. 
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There  is  a quality  of  connectedness  among  AME  churches,  but  the 
flavour  of  worship  may  differ  from  setting  to  setting.  No  single  picture 
describes  our  Sunday  worship,  yet  there  is  order  in  what  we  do.  Worship 
may  be  explosive,  unpredictable,  joyous  or  doleful,  formal  or  sponta- 
neous, contagious  or  sterile,  or  a combination  or  variation  of  all  the 
above.  For  example,  in  one  congregation  the  worshippers  may  be  quiet 
and  meditative,  the  music  subdued;  in  another,  worship  may  be  more 
spirited  and  up-tempo.  A third  congregation  may  worship  in  the  highly 
spirited  charismatic  style  with  lots  of  instruments  and  loud  joyful 
sounds.  But  in  each  case  the  congregation  always  knows  what  follows. 
The  gamut  can  run  from  traditional  to  ultra-contemporary,  but  in  some 
mysterious  way  a formal  structure  gives  shape  to  the  unpredictable 
moments.  By  the  grace  of  God,  the  Sunday  worship  experience  in  an 
AME  church  may  empower  persons  and  the  congregation.  The  commu- 
nity’s gathering  provides  the  setting,  attitude  and  the  substance  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  indwell  and  to  energize  so  that  the  work  of  Christ  may 
be  continued  in  both  individual  and  community. 

A colourful  array  of  worship  styles  exists  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  family.  In  Bermuda,  the  British  influence  is  merged 
with  the  American  as  worshippers  lustily  sing  hymns  from  the  Anglican 
tradition  and  gospel  songs  of  American  origin.  The  order  of  worship  is 
distinctly  African  Methodist  and  there  is  an  appreciation  and  use  of  clas- 
sical anthems  as  well  as  spirituals  and  contemporary  choruses.  Spon- 
taneity is  by  no  means  squelched  but  congregations  want  and  expect  a 
well-planned  service  with  sermons  that  appeal  to  their  hearts  and  minds. 
Many  churches  broadcast  over  the  radio  and  during  the  week  it  is  com- 
mon to  hear  parishioners  discussing  aspects  of  a particular  sermon. 

In  South  Africa,  where  African  Methodism  is  flourishing  and  where 
the  AME  Church  has  been  present  for  one  hundred  years,  the  order  of 
worship  serves  as  a guide,  for  spontaneity  is  natural  and  uninhibited. 
Rich  vocal  tones  swell  as  South  Africans  sing  hymns  and  anthems.  One 
may  hear  a children’s  choir  render  an  a capella  version  of  “Cast  Thy 
Burdens  Upon  the  Lord”  from  Handel’s  oratorio  Elijah  or  listen  to  an 
entire  congregation  joyfully  harmonize  their  version  of  “Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah”.  Several  languages  may  be  sung  at  one  time,  but 
all  in  beautiful  harmony  and  often  without  instruments.  With  the  singing 
there  is  always  body  movement,  and  the  dancing  is  joyful  and  unfeigned. 
In  extreme  cases  younger  people  may  jump  several  inches  from  the  floor 
in  continuous  rhythm  to  the  music.  Dance  frequently  attends  the  offering 
of  money,  which  is  regarded  as  a time  of  celebration:  worshippers  may 
dance  to  the  table,  put  their  money  down,  and  dance  back  to  their  seats, 
sometimes  going  to  the  table  more  than  once.  The  offering,  then,  can 
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take  an  unplanned  amount  of  time,  but  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  high  points 
of  the  service. 

Regional  differences  can  be  found  in  worship  styles  within  the 
United  States.  In  South  Carolina,  a “hotbed”  of  African  Methodism,  the 
members  of  the  churches  in  the  “low  country”  are  known  to  have  a style 
all  their  own.  A common  practice  is  the  syncopated  clapping  which 
accompanies  the  music  and  is  used  as  a response  to  the  sermon  when  it 
has  hit  home.  Dancing  in  the  aisles  with  intricate  steps  even  by  someone 
who  may  look  too  old  and  unsteady  to  move  can  set  the  onlooker  to  won- 
dering how  it  is  possible.  AME  worship  in  Alabama  still  includes  the 
mournful  tones  of  the  call  and  response  songs  and  of  many  old  spiritu- 
als and  songs  that  may  not  be  heard  elsewhere.  In  some  areas  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  someone  “get  happy”  and  “walk  the  benches”.  The  lat- 
ter is  a practice  in  which  a person  seems  to  float  on  air  while  walking  on 
the  back  of  each  pew  as  if  in  a trance.  Deep  in  the  coal  mine  areas  of 
West  Virginia,  African  Methodism  has  another  flavour.  Worshippers  still 
follow  the  order  of  service,  but  their  music  is  what  many  of  us  call  “hill- 
billy” with  banjo  accompaniment  and  country-style  singing.  Churches  in 
urban  centres  with  their  magnificent  pipe  organs  and  large  choirs  still 
have  space  for  gospel  singing  and  for  testimonies  and  emotional  out- 
bursts called  “shouting”.  Many  worshippers  bring  with  them  to  the  city 
remnants  of  their  religious  upbringing  from  the  rural  South. 

Despite  a variety  of  worship  styles,  such  as  those  found  among 
AMEs  in  Canada,  West  Africa  or  the  Caribbean  (with  its  calypso  beat 
and  local  colour),  the  churches  honour  an  AME  order  of  worship.11 
Whether  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  Sunday  AME  worship  should  be 
identifiable  because  it  generally  follows  a prescribed  order  of  service. 
Thus  local  expressions  and  an  established  worship  pattern  define  who 
we  are  as  children  of  God  and  as  spiritual  descendants  of  Richard  Allen. 

Those  who  prefer  a freer  or  a non-structured  style  of  worship  may 
not  perceive  what  AMEs  cherish  about  uniformity  and  linkage  with  our 
history  and  the  early  church.  For  while  we  revere  our  own  uniqueness, 
we  can  never  forget  that  we  as  a communion  are  one  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  consequently  yoked  with  other  communions  whose 
history  and  worship,  like  ours,  has  its  roots  in  the  first-century  church. 
As  is  true  for  other  Christians  throughout  the  world,  AMEs  share  in  bib- 
lical traditions  and  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  church.  Consequently, 
worship  is  not  detached  and  unrelated  to  what  other  Christians  do.  Pro- 
claiming the  word  of  God  and  administering  the  sacraments  are  central 
to  our  life  and  witness.  We  have  been  deliberate  about  embracing  ele- 
ments of  worship  which  celebrate  our  ecumenicity  and  have  been  inten- 
tional about  engaging  in  worship  that  has  liturgical  integrity  and  theo- 
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logical  relevance.  Hence,  worship  is  seen  as  purposeful  movement 
towards  a goal  which  is  intensely  spiritual  and  fulfilling.  Albert  W. 
Palmer  may  lend  support  to  our  notion  of  order  and  discipline  in  wor- 
ship, pointing  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  as  a pattern  for  public  wor- 
ship.12 Even  in  our  own  denomination,  when  some  argue  that  worship  is 
too  controlled  and  the  Spirit  often  muzzled  in  periods  of  rejoicing,  there 
is  also  agreement  that  a fine  line  exists  between  allowing  for  spontane- 
ity and  maintaining  order. 

I have  found  a helpful  response  to  the  concern  expressed  for  freedom 
and  structure  in  the  imagery  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry 
bones: 

And  as  I prophesied,  suddenly  there  was  a noise,  a rattling,  and  the  bones  came 
together,  bone  to  its  bone.  I looked,  and  there  were  sinews  on  them,  and  flesh 
had  come  upon  them,  and  skin  had  covered  them;  but  there  was  no  breath  in 
them....  I prophesied  as  He  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them, 
and  they  lived  (Ezek.  37:7,8,10). 

The  passage  shows  the  essential  relationship  of  structure  to  substance. 
Until  breath,  the  ruach  of  God,  enters  our  frames,  there  is  no  life.  Like- 
wise, a framework  is  necessary  to  receive  God’s  dunamis  or  power, 
namely,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  AME  Church  seeks  to  be  authentic  to  Christian  tradition  and  its 
own  heritage  through  a diversity  of  forms  and  styles  of  music,  its  prayer, 
preaching  and  fellowship.  The  AME  Bicentennial  Hymnal  (1984), 13  and 
the  amended  version,  the  AME  Hymnal  (1986)14  along  with  the  Book  of 
Worship  (1984), 15  were  intended  to  be  faithful  to  universal  principles  of 
worship  and  yet  perpetuate  the  tradition  unique  to  our  own  worshipping 
congregations.  They  include  the  three-year  lectionary  adopted  by  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (Cocu)  and  other  liturgical  services 
developed  within  the  Cocu  family. 

The  AME  commission  on  worship  and  liturgy,  in  its  preface  to  the 
Book  of  Worship,  refers  to  the  denomination  as  constituting  a “liberating 
and  reconciling  people”.  In  response  to  the  perceived  assault  on  what 
had  been  essential  in  worship,  the  preface  stated, 

[We]  must  be  open  to  explore  new  styles  without  dismantling  all  that  is  old... 

It  should  provide  both  clergy  and  lay  persons  with  a meaningful  worship 
guide  in  the  dual  task  of  nurturing  the  community  of  faith  and  calling  Christ 
to  the  attention  of  the  unbeliever... 

It  is  our  deepest  hope  that  this  instrument...  will  stimulate  liturgical 
renewal  and  worship  integrity,  as  well  as  a measure  of  uniformity  amongst 
worshipping  African  Methodists.  It  is  our  prayer  that  from  its  use  a fresh 
movement  of  the  Spirit  will  move  upon  our  Zion.16 
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The  order  of  worship 

Primary,  in  both  the  Hymnal  and  the  Book  of  Worship,  is  the  Sunday 
morning  order  of  worship.  In  a typical  worshipping  congregation,  the 
order  of  worship  would  be  as  follows:17 

- The  prelude 

- The  introit  (if  desired) 

- The  processional 

- The  doxology 

- The  call  to  worship 

- The  hymn  of  praise 

- The  prayer  and  choral  response 

- The  anthem  or  song  by  choir 

- The  scripture  lessons 

- The  choral  preface  to  the  decalogue 

- The  decalogue  (often  abridged  or  summarized) 

- The  gloria  patri 

- The  choral  selection 

- The  benevolent  offering 

- The  announcements  and  parish  concerns  and  recognition  of  visitors 

- The  sermonic  selection  or  hymn 

- The  sermon 

- Prayer  (the  Lord’s  prayer  chanted,  all  kneeling) 

- The  invitation  to  Christian  discipleship 

- The  affirmation  of  faith 

- The  offering  and  choral  offertory 

- The  doxology  or  hymn 

- The  benediction 

- The  recessional 

- The  postlude 

A few  aspects  of  the  Sunday  order  of  worship  that  are  firmly  held  by 
African  Methodists  must  be  mentioned.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  doxology  (the  text  by  Thomas  Ken)  is  twice  sung  in  the  service,  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  but  using  alternate  tunes  (often  the 
Old  Hundredth  and  a gospel  tune).  Perhaps  its  placement  in  both  loca- 
tions symbolizes  the  parameters  of  the  celebration  event.  The  in-between 
time,  which  may  be  substantially  extended  depending  on  the  Spirit’s 
energizing,  validates  the  observation  that,  for  black  people,  linear  time  is 
not  important  - experience  is.  For  some  worshippers,  as  long  as  the 
Spirit  is  high,  “church”  goes  on  and  they  are  content.  Yet  for  others,  the 
extended  duration  of  the  worship  service  is  a bone  of  contention.  The 
tension  exists  around  the  notion  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  agent  of  order, 
and  therefore  constrains  as  well  as  excites.  What  must  be  admitted  is  that 
congregations,  too,  have  personalities,  and  that  variable  very  much  pre- 
scribes the  character  and  model  of  the  service. 
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The  call  to  worship  normally  used  is  a standardized  compilation  of 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  is  as  follows  (here  M refers  to  the 
minister,  P to  the  people  or  congregation): 

M:  I was  glad  when  they  said  to  me,  “Let  us  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord!”  Our 
feet  shall  stand  within  Thy  gates,  O Jerusalem! 

P:  For  a day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a thousand.  I had  rather  be  a door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. 

M:  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I will  seek  thy  good. 

P:  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts 
of  our  God. 

M:  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house.  Lord,  I have  loved  thy  habitation, 
the  place  where  thy  glory  dwelleth. 

P:  For  the  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him. 

M:  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable 
in  thy  sight,  O Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer. 

P:  O sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song,  for  he  has  done  marvellous  things!  Make 
a joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth,  sing  praises! 

Alternative  calls  to  worship  are  encouraged  for  special  days,  but  they 
often  supplement  the  regular  opening  sentences. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  congregations  a lay  member  is  often  asked, 
without  warning,  to  offer  the  morning  prayer  extemporaneously,  and 
with  reverent  pride  the  petitioner  lifts  the  congregation  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  In  that  prayer  might  be  heard  a familiar  expression  which  predates 
the  emancipation  of  black  slaves  in  America  and  is  a recognition  of 
God’s  inclusive  nature:  “He  is  a father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a mother  to 
the  motherless.”  Lay  leadership  in  morning  worship  is  highly  acceptable 
in  all  of  our  congregations.  In  addition,  there  are  designated  special  days 
for  full  lay  leadership,  such  as  men’s  day,  women’s  day,  missionary  day, 
children’s  day,  youth  day,  and  lay  witness  day. 

The  decalogue  or  ten  commandments  with  choral  responses,  ending 
with  the  greatest  commandment  in  the  words  of  Jesus  (Matt.  22:37-40), 
has  long  usage  among  AMEs.  Two  short  versions  are  also  utilized,  an 
abridged  text  and  the  summary  of  the  law.  It  is  placed  in  the  order  of  ser- 
vice after  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In  some  liturgical 
circles,  the  recital  of  the  law  would  be  considered  ill-placed  following 
the  reading  of  the  gospel,  but  in  AME  worship  it  fits.  The  use  of  the 
decalogue  has  promoted  moral  fortitude  and  ethical  principles  easily 
understood  by  a two-thirds  world  people  in  a first-world  context  who 
need  a set  of  religious  rules  to  guide  their  progress. 

The  altar  call  which  has  become  prevalent  in  our  second  century  is  a 
significant  component  of  Sunday  worship.  While  not  done  on  a regular 
basis  in  all  of  our  congregations,  this  period  of  contrition  and  gratitude 
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is  for  us  a liberating  act,  reminding  us  of  our  former  bondage,  and  rein- 
forcing in  us  a determination  to  be  inwardly  and  outwardly  free.  During 
the  altar  call,  the  congregation  kneels  and  lays  before  the  altar  (commu- 
nion rail)  those  needs  and  situations  which  plague  both  individuals  and 
community,  thereby  functioning  as  an  occasion  to  search  for  wholeness 
and  to  find  healing.  This  element  of  worship  is  placed  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular emphases  and  needs  that  arise  from  the  Sunday  service. 

Our  congregations  have  continued  the  practice  of  an  invitation  to 
discipleship,  during  which  the  unsaved  and  the  unchurched  are  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  to  respond  to  God’s  good  news  of  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “opening  the  doors  of  the 
church”.  At  this  time  in  the  service,  persons  are  welcomed  into  the  gath- 
ered community  of  those  who  have  said  “yes”  to  Jesus,  and  the  invita- 
tion is  issued  to  others  to  unite  with  the  congregation  to  do  kingdom 
work.  There  are  three  categories  of  candidates  for  membership  into  the 
body  of  Christ  in  African  Methodism:  (1)  confession  of  faith/new  con- 
verts; (2)  Christian  experience/baptized  Christians  from  other  churches; 
and  (3)  letter  of  transfer/Christians  from  other  AME  churches.  Those 
who  confess  Christ  for  the  first  time  and  choose  membership  in  the 
AME  Church,  after  completing  a course  of  instruction,  are  baptized  as 
a sign  of  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  After  baptism,  there  is  a three- 
month  probationary  period  during  which  the  candidate  attends  new 
membership  training  classes.  The  culmination  of  the  process  is  the  order 
for  receiving  persons  into  full  membership  which  includes  “the  right 
hand  of  fellowship”,  a lively  ritual  which  welcomes  and  introduces  new 
members  into  the  local  church. 

Another  aspect  which  cannot  be  overstressed  is  the  time  of 
announcements  and  congregational  concerns.  For  the  AME  Church,  as 
in  other  historic  black  churches,  the  major  forum  for  sharing  community 
concerns  is  the  local  church.  It  is  a time  which  affirms,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  that  the  sacred  and  the  secular  are  indivisible.  Critical 
issues  are  always  laid  before  the  congregation.  The  church  is  the  arena 
for  disseminating  information  whether  it  be  regarding  social  unrest,  a 
display  of  racism,  criticism  of  unfair  economic  policies,  the  identifica- 
tion of  community  representatives  for  public  office,  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  young  people,  the  preservation  of  the  black  male  and  fam- 
ily solidarity,  the  HIV/AIDS  crisis,  or  the  promotion  of  ecumenical  rela- 
tions. So,  the  announcements,  congregational  and  community  concerns, 
and  even  the  acknowledgment  of  visitors  are  by  no  means  incidental  to 
worship.  Those  segments  become  the  focus  around  which  the  gathered 
community  seeks  God’s  corporate  blessing  and  engages  each  worshipper 
in  mission  and  ministry.  It  may  be  at  this  time  or  following  the  sacra- 
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ments  that  the  church  is  led  into  an  act  of  fellowship  and  celebration 
which  can  be  a powerful  manifestation  of  koinonia.  The  act  of  fellow- 
ship in  some  settings  is  called  “passing  the  peace”. 

The  sacraments 

In  all  that  we  do  at  Sunday  morning  worship,  nothing  diminishes  the 
centrality  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  vernacular  of  our  church  community, 
one  might  be  heard  to  say,  “Chile  (child),  you  know  I can’t  miss  my 
communion.” 

The  eucharist,  referred  to  in  most  of  our  churches  as  holy  communion 
or  the  Lord’s  supper,  is  usually  administered  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month  (and  on  other  occasions)  to  commemorate,  with  great  thanksgiving, 
what  God  has  offered  to  us  through  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  observance  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  our  foreparents  composed  the 
well-known  spiritual  “Let  us  break  bread  together  on  our  knees”. 

The  elements  of  unleavened  bread  and  unfermented  juice  of  the  vine 
(in  some  cases  sacramental  wine)  are  administered  by  ordained  clergy, 
offered  to  all  baptized  believers,  and  received  by  persons  kneeling  at  the 
altar  rail.  If  persons  are  unable  to  kneel,  they  receive  communion  while 
either  sitting  in  the  pews  or  standing  at  the  altar.  There  is  meticulous  care 
of  the  table  exercised  by  the  women  whom  we  have  designated  as  stew- 
ardesses. The  altar  rail  and  the  table  are  dressed  in  white  linen,  spotlessly 
clean,  creating  an  aura  of  reverence. 

In  the  Book  of  Worship  there  are  two  orders  for  holy  communion. 
One  is  the  “traditional”  order  when  the  sacrament  is  administered  at  the 
conclusion  of  prayer,  scripture  and  the  preached  word.  The  other  order 
is  called  the  service  of  word  and  sacrament;  it  is  more  clearly  conceived 
of  as  a unit. 

The  AME  Church  baptizes  infants,  children  and  professing  believers; 
all  are  believed  to  be  biblically  authenticated.  In  no  wise  is  rebaptism 
allowed.  The  sacraments  are  a response  to  the  word  and  a sign  of  our 
new  freedom  in  Christ  Jesus.  Those  persons  who  are  of  age  and  have  not 
been  baptized  may  choose  one  of  three  modes:  sprinkling,  pouring  or 
immersion.  Sprinkling  and  pouring  are  done  at  the  altar  rail.  Immersion 
may  take  place  in  a heated  pool  which  is  a part  of  the  architecture  of  the 
local  church,  or  it  may  be  done  in  a borrowed  pool  at  a sister  church,  in 
a rented  pool,  in  a river  or  lake,  or  at  the  seashore.  Sometimes  it  becomes 
an  occasion  for  an  afternoon  service. 

The  setting  for  worship 

The  place  dedicated  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  AME  tradition  can 
be  a rather  unpretentious  and  tiny  facility  with  few  furnishings  and  con- 
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veniences,  or  it  may  be  a spectacular  edifice  - gothic  or  contemporary  - 
with  seating  capacity  up  to  three  thousand  and  decorated  with  accou- 
trements. It  may  be  a simple  frame  or  cinderblock  structure  laid  out  and 
built  by  members  of  the  congregation,  or  it  could  be  a structure  of  con- 
crete, steel,  brick  or  stone  carefully  designed  by  an  architect  and  built  by 
the  finest  craftspersons.  The  space  also  may  be  an  acquired  facility  pur- 
chased as  the  result  of  an  open  occupancy  housing  market  after  the 
majority  community  has  taken  flight  to  new  suburbs  and  blacks  have 
moved  in.  The  sanctuary  may  be  a converted  Jewish  synagogue,  or  it 
may  be  a building  formerly  occupied  by  a white  congregation.  A trans- 
formed supermarket,  office  building  or  movie  theatre  might  also  become 
a place  for  worship.  In  each  and  every  location,  whether  small  or  large, 
decorated  or  plain,  AME  people  “come  into  God’s  house,  to  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  to  worship  him”. 

The  arrangement  of  Sunday  morning  worship  is  affected  by  a number 
of  different  factors:  a distinct  understanding  of  time  is  found  in  black  cul- 
tures; yet  there  are  also  the  pressures  of  the  clock  in  Western  societies; 
and  each  worshipping  community  has  its  space  needs  and  logistical  con- 
siderations. Some  of  the  larger  congregations  may  hold  as  many  as  three 
Sunday  morning  services  on  a regular  basis.  Other  congregations  hold  at 
least  two  morning  services.  In  at  least  one  of  our  mega-churches,  the  third 
service  begins  at  noon.  In  still  other  congregations,  the  worship  day  is 
completed  with  an  evening  service.  It  is  also  true  that  the  spiritual  fervour 
of  Sunday  morning  services  may  carry  over  into  afternoon  fellowship 
services,  which  are  a characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  black  church. 
These  fellowship  services  may  be  either  inter-  or  intra-denominational. 

The  ethos  of  worship 

This  ordered  spiritual  journey,  called  the  order  of  service,  is  carefully 
planned  and  executed  by  committed  and  inspired  persons,  both  clergy 
and  lay,  and  rekindles  the  worshipping  community  with  a spirit  that  runs 
“from  heart  to  heart  and  breast  to  breast”.  Together,  clergy,  choir,  ushers, 
altar  pages  or  acolytes,  and  other  appointed  worship  leaders  do  their  work 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  gathered  community  are  reborn  in  worship,  and 
they  depart  to  be  the  church  scattered,  often  as  a lone  voice  in  the  strug- 
gle for  social  identity  and  for  true  citizenship  as  children  of  God. 

Even  with  all  of  the  sublime  euphoria  penetrating  the  abject  frustra- 
tion of  a minority  people,  there  is  still  an  air  of  expectancy  as  the  wor- 
ship service  begins.  The  clergy  may  vest  in  a pulpit  gown  trimmed  with 
kente  cloth  of  Africa  design,  in  cassock  and  surplice,  or  in  an  alb  and 
wear  either  a kente  stole  or  a stole  in  the  colour  of  the  particular  liturgi- 
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cal  season.  The  clergy,  choirs  and  acolytes  in  process,  the  ushers  strut- 
ting about,  and  the  stewards  and  trustees,  deaconesses  and  stewardesses 
all  filing  in  with  faces  aglow,  announce  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  The 
congregation  waits:  a diverse  people  from  all  stations  of  life,  from  com- 
mon labourer  to  corporation  executive,  artisan  or  professional,  all  equal- 
ized in  their  “Sunday-go-to-meeting”  clothes.  They’ve  come  to  praise 
the  Lord,  often  with  hung-down  heads,  or  heads  “bloody  but  unbowed”, 
seeking  solace  for  the  soul,  food  for  thought,  direction  for  life  decisions, 
something  to  hold  on  to  in  the  week  to  come. 

From  this  description  of  worship  on  Sunday  morning,  with  its  praise 
and  proclamation,  with  the  combination  of  head  and  foot  worship  (hand 
clapping  and  foot  patting)  as  a demonstration  of  collective  pathos,  the 
questions  to  be  asked  are:  Have  they  worshipped  God  “in  spirit  and  in 
truth”?  Have  the  people  been  stirred  and  stretched?  Has  the  service  been 
inclusive  and  multigenerational  in  its  appeal?  Have  the  defined  goals  for 
a planned  celebration  of  authentic  and  indigenous  expression  of  the  faith 
been  met?  Have  the  people  been  nurtured? 

In  order  to  reflect  on  this  reality  from  the  AME  perspective,  attention 
is  drawn  to  three  prominent  symbols:  the  cross,  the  pulpit  and  the  anvil. 
The  cross  is  for  those  who  struggle  for  survival  with  dignity,  an  inex- 
orable sign  of  God’s  loving  care  in  Jesus  Christ  - the  Jesus  who  under- 
stands all  about  us  because  Calvary  is  no  strange  place.  The  pulpit  and 
the  anvil  might  indeed  be  synonymous.  Together  they  symbolize  the 
strength  of  the  word,  the  place  where  God’s  word  is  pounded  out  in  tune- 
ful, stentorian  tones,  and  sometimes  with  whooping  and  dynamic  ges- 
tures. Because  the  pulpit  is  central  in  AME  worship,  preaching  is  central, 
and  the  preacher  who  is  sent  by  the  bishop  knows  full  well  that,  above 
all  else,  he  or  she  is  expected  to  preach  the  word.  No  matter  that  the 
preacher’s  theology  may  be  fundamentalist,  conservative,  neo-orthodox, 
or  liberal,  there  must  be  in  his  or  her  preaching  some  validation  in  the 
existential  situation.  Exhortation  without  logic  is  unacceptable;  preach- 
ing without  practise  is  inconsistent  and  therefore  not  believable. 

As  in  other  communions,  AMEs  debate  the  effectiveness  of  Sunday 
morning  worship  on  the  basis  that  preaching  lacks  quality.  Sometimes  it 
is  argued  that  worship  is  not  nurturing:  there  is  too  much  performance; 
there  are  too  many  cliches;  and  it  is  without  empathy.  It  might  also  be 
contended  that  the  service  is  too  preacher-centred,  and  that  the  style  is 
too  manipulative  with  a bent  towards  eliciting  applause  or  creating  a 
“feel-good”  syndrome.  Or  the  opposite  may  be  the  case:  that  the 
preacher  is  not  sufficiently  involved  and  is  dry  and  insipid. 

The  criticism  may  also  refer  to  the  music:  that  it  lacks  sufficient  vari- 
ety or  is  too  loud,  or  the  tune  is  too  worldly,  or  the  lyrics  are  inappropri- 
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ate.  Nevertheless,  numerous  types  of  choirs  sing  with  exhilaration, 
though  with  varying  degrees  of  proficiency  and  employing  a variety  of 
musical  genres.  Some  find  reason  to  criticize  how  and  when  the  offering 
is  received  or  simply  complain  about  whatever  is  uncomfortable,  saying, 
“It  is  not  the  way  we  have  always  done  things.” 

What  cannot  be  contradicted  is  that  when  there  is  a well-prepared  and 
balanced  AME  order  of  worship,  where  there  is  a synchronizing  of  the 
sacred  and  the  secular,  when  thought  and  action  are  merged,  when  there  is 
an  emphasis  on  a faith  that  never  doubts,  then  all  the  people  of  God  are 
embraced  and  fed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  such  an  event  is  held,  spon- 
taneity is  not  pre-empted  by  formalism.  Animation  does  not  negate  genuine 
vitality,  and  a climate  of  bliss  does  not  circumvent  the  sharing  of  legitimate 
emotions,  such  as  pain,  emptiness,  sorrow,  disappointment  and  anger. 

Sunday  morning  AME  worship  is  “a  foretaste  of  glory  divine”.  It 
takes  seriously  the  needs  of  the  human  family,  and  it  understands  that  all 
the  answers  are  not  determined  by  human  effort,  and  that  salvation 
depends  on  our  God.  The  well-known  cliche  “after  a while  and  by  and 
by”  is  not  irrelevant.  For  while  we  are  convinced  that  there  must  be  some 
respect  due  us  in  this  world,  we  cannot  allow  our  vision  of  a home 
“beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears”  to  vanish.  Not  all  of  our  dreams 
and  hopes  and  aspirations  will  be  consummated  this  side  of  the  Jordan; 
there  will  always  be  one  more  river  to  cross. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  at  its  masthead  the 
motto,  “God  Our  Father,  Christ  Our  Redeemer,  Man  Our  Brother”.  In 
1992  there  was  an  amendment  to  the  third  phrase,  so  that  it  now  reads 
“Humankind  One  Family”.  Sunday  morning  worship,  though  designed, 
implemented,  financed  and  supported  by  black  people,  is  in  actuality  the 
body  of  Christ  proclaiming  the  universality  of  the  church’s  mission  and 
ministry.  We  pray  without  ceasing  Jesus’  high  priestly  prayer,  “that  [we] 
all  may  be  one”  (John  17:20).  We  adhere  to  the  Pauline  passage  that  we 
are  “neither  male  nor  female”  by  honouring  the  presence  of  ordained 
men  and  women  who  preach  and  preside  at  the  Lord’s  table.  We  follow 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  AME  Church  as  a rule  of  faith  and  life. 
Above  all  else,  we  invite  and  embrace  all  of  God’s  children.  Although 
our  worship  together  on  Sunday  morning  is  always  a reminder  of  that 
oneness  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  unequivocally  a celebration  of  the  culture 
of  black  people  and  of  the  God  who  has  called  us  to  be. 
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Worship  as  Understood  and  Practised 
by  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

KEITH  WATKINS 

• DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST  • 


The  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  stands  in  the  Reformed 
tradition  as  it  was  mediated  by  English-speaking  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Baptists  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  19th  century. 
This  historical  grounding  has  provided  several  characteristics  that  are 
also  found  in  other  church  traditions  with  a similar  heritage:  a strong 
focus  upon  the  transcendence  of  God  and  the  need  to  obey  the  divine 
will;  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  scripture  as  the  word  of  God  and 
primary  source  of  information  about  God’ s intentions  for  human  life  and 
for  the  church;  a stronger  interest  in  questions  relating  to  salvation  than 
in  questions  relating  to  doctrines  about  the  nature  of  God;  a strong  inter- 
est in  reasonableness  in  theology  and  worship;  a distrust  of  clergy  and 
confidence  in  the  ministry  of  all  Christians;  and  a preference  for  extem- 
poraneity  rather  than  fixed  texts  in  worship. 

Distinctive  characteristics  of  Disciples  worship 

Disciples  have  gradually  developed  a distinctive  approach  to  worship 
that  can  be  described  under  four  headings.  First,  the  Lord’s  supper  is  cel- 
ebrated every  Sunday  as  the  normal  service  for  the  congregation.  Indeed, 
Disciples  believe  that  the  remembrance  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
at  the  table  is  the  one  action  that  distinguishes  Sunday  from  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  The  Lord’s  day  and  the  Lord’s  supper  are  inseparable. 
The  Sunday  service  ordinarily  includes  hymns  and  prayers,  scripture 
readings  and  a sermon,  an  offering,  and  an  invitation  to  people  to  become 
Christians  and  members  of  the  congregation.  The  defining  act,  however, 
is  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  From  their  beginnings  in  the  early 
19th  century,  Disciples  have  assigned  responsibility  for  developing  the 
order  of  the  Sunday  service  to  congregations.  Although  each  congrega- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  elders  and  their  pastor,  develops  the  pattern 
for  its  own  use,  two  outlines  are  widespread.  One  is  similar  to  the  classic 
“ shape  of  the  liturgy”  - introductory  praise,  readings  from  the  Bible,  ser- 
mon, prayers,  offertory  and  eucharist;  while  the  other  is  derived  from 
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customs  that  were  widespread  when  congregations  conducted  the  Lord’s 
supper  every  Sunday  even  though  there  was  preaching  only  occasionally. 
This  second  pattern  reverses  the  order  of  sermon  and  eucharist. 

Second,  “the  breaking  of  the  loaf’,  as  Disciples  once  called  the  sup- 
per, is  presided  over  by  local  elders  whom  the  congregation  chooses 
from  its  own  membership.  In  their  earliest  years,  Disciples  understood 
these  local  elders  to  be  their  ministry,  fully  responsible  for  the  oversight 
of  the  congregation.  This  understanding  has  largely  disappeared  and 
today  Disciples  are  not  sure  whether  these  elders  should  be  considered 
laity  or  clergy;  but  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  concerning  the  importance 
of  this  locally  authorized  presidency  over  a congregation’s  sacramental 
life.  Disciples  have,  from  the  early  years  of  the  movement,  ordained  peo- 
ple with  appropriate  character  and  education  to  the  office  of  ministry; 
and  the  general  oversight  of  congregations  and  responsibility  for  wor- 
ship ordinarily  rests  with  these  pastors.  In  most  congregations  today  the 
pastor  shares  in  leading  the  Lord’s  supper;  but  in  nearly  every  church  the 
voicing  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  remains  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
gregation’s elders. 

Third,  the  prayers  offered  at  the  communion  table  are  prepared  by 
these  local  elders,  often  at  the  very  moment  that  the  service  is  taking 
place.  The  preparation  of  these  prayers  varies  from  one  elder  to  another 
- some  write  their  prayers  in  advance,  while  others  speak  them 
impromptu  - but  the  personal  character  of  these  eucharistic  prayers  con- 
tinues to  mark  Disciples  practice.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  have  two 
prayers  at  the  table,  one  said  over  the  bread  and  the  other  over  the  cup. 
Their  focus  is  usually  devotional  more  than  theological,  expressing  some 
aspect  of  the  experience  of  salvation  rather  than  articulating  a doctrine 
of  salvation  or  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 

Fourth,  Disciples  hold  a high  doctrine  of  baptism  as  the  act  in  which 
God  acts  to  forgive  sins,  establish  the  new  life  of  grace,  and  commission 
the  new  believer  to  live  the  Christian  life.  Baptism  is  performed  in  the 
name  of  the  triune  God,  when  people  are  old  enough  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  by  immersion;  it  is  followed  by  admission  to  the  table.  Ordi- 
narily, children  of  church  families  are  welcomed  by  the  congregation  in 
a service  of  blessing,  but  their  baptism  and  admission  to  the  eucharist  are 
delayed  until  they  make  their  own  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Even  so,  Disciples  welcome  Christians  baptized  in  other  ways  to  the 
eucharistic  table;  and  the  majority  of  Disciples  congregations  are  ready 
to  receive  these  persons  into  membership  even  though  the  form  of  their 
baptism  has  differed  from  that  practised  by  Disciples. 

Other  church  traditions  possess  one  or  two  of  these  characteristics, 
but  no  group  outside  the  Disciples  family  of  churches  holds  all  four  of 
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these  elements  together.  Churches  in  the  catholic  traditions  also  maintain 
the  practice  of  eucharistic  worship  as  the  normal  Sunday  service.  They 
differ  sharply  from  Disciples,  however,  because  the  communion  prayers 
in  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  are  developed  and 
adopted  by  the  general  synods  of  these  church  bodies  and  published  in 
books  for  pastors  and  others  to  use;  and  services  of  holy  communion  are 
always  to  be  presided  over  and  the  prayers  offered  by  ordained  ministers. 
While  some  other  Protestant  churches  also  practise  extemporaneous 
prayer,  they  rarely  do  so  at  the  eucharist;  and  they  ordinarily  assign 
responsibility  for  administering  the  sacraments  to  ordained  ministers. 

Influence  of  the  ecumenical  and  liturgical  movements  upon 
Disciples  worship 

One  of  the  strongest  convictions  of  Disciples  is  that  there  is  only  one 
church  of  Christ,  even  though  that  one  church  exists  in  multiple  histori- 
cal forms;  and  they  have  also  believed  that  every  congregation  and  larger 
church  body  is  obliged  to  form  its  life  according  to  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  church  universal.  Their  insistence  upon  the  weekly 
eucharist  and  believer’s  baptism  expresses  two  of  these  characteristics, 
as  understood  by  Disciples.  This  church  has  been  active  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal-liturgical movement  of  the  20th  century,  and  especially  in  the  Con- 
sultation on  Church  Union  (now  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ)  in  the 
United  States.  They  believe  that  recent  developments  in  the  ecumenical- 
liturgical  movement  confirm  the  eucharistic  character  of  worship  that 
Disciples  long  have  held;  and  Disciples  rejoice  to  see  the  way  that  other 
church  traditions  are  recovering  the  practice  of  weekly  eucharistic  wor- 
ship. They  see  in  developments  such  as  the  [Roman  Catholic]  rite  of 
Christian  initiation  of  adults  a renewed  interest  in  believer’s  baptism, 
and  they  believe  that  here  too  their  own  understandings  of  normative 
Christianity  are  confirmed. 

Their  participation  in  the  ecumenical-liturgical  movement,  however, 
has  also  brought  important  questions  to  Disciples.  Much  of  their  own 
development  has  been  in  isolation  from  other  liturgical  traditions,  with 
the  result  that  Disciples  have  developed  idiosyncratic  ways  of  conduct- 
ing the  eucharist  and  performing  baptism.  They  have  valued  simplicity 
in  form  and  an  informal,  popular  style.  As  viewed  by  many  observers 
from  other  traditions,  however.  Disciples  liturgies  appear  truncated,  their 
ceremonies  abbreviated,  and  their  theological  understandings  not  well 
developed.  Their  participation  in  the  Faith  and  Order  processes,  in  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union,  and  in  the  North  American  Consultation 
on  Common  Texts  has  stimulated  significant  new  work  among  Disciples 
aimed  at  strengthening  their  liturgical  practice. 
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At  the  same  time,  Disciples  have  been  affected  by  the  dramatic 
changes  in  American  culture  that  began  in  the  1960s  and  continue  today. 
Along  with  other  mainstream  Protestant  churches,  Disciples  have 
declined  in  membership  and  grown  older  in  average  age  of  constituents. 
During  these  years  churches  with  charismatic  and  non-sacramental  wor- 
ship, and  conservative  theology,  have  grown  rapidly.  Some  Disciples 
find  themselves  drawn  to  this  contrasting  pattern  of  convergence,  with 
the  result  that  they  reduce  even  more  their  practice  and  theology  of  the 
Lord’s  supper.  The  contrast  between  Disciples  with  an  ecumenical  inter- 
est, and  those  developing  according  to  “evangelical”  principles,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  contemporary  liturgical  practice  among 
Disciples. 

Liturgical  questions  facing  Disciples  today 

The  most  important  liturgical  question  for  Disciples  is  stimulated  by 
their  participation  in  the  ecumenical-liturgical  movement:  How  should 
Disciples  modify  their  traditional  patterns  in  order  to  express  more  fully 
the  ecumenical  norms  for  celebrating  the  Lord’s  supper?  This  broadly 
stated  question  can  be  divided  into  several  others:  How  can  the  extem- 
poraneous prayer  tradition  be  made  stronger,  both  liturgically  and  theo- 
logically? How  should  the  office  of  local  elder  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  ecumenical  understandings  of  ministry  and  sacramental  practice? 
What  guidelines  should  shape  local  decisions  concerning  the  order  of 
worship  and  related  matters?  How  should  sacramental  and  liturgical  the- 
ology be  expressed  so  that  it  is  consistent  with  both  ecumenical  convic- 
tions and  with  Disciples  customs? 

A second  question  for  Disciples  concerns  the  relationship  between 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  Through  most  of  the  history  of  the  whole 
church,  and  also  of  the  Disciples,  baptism  has  been  understood  as  a pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  the  Lord’s  table.  In  mainstream  Protestant 
churches,  in  which  the  normal  custom  was  to  baptize  the  infants  of 
church  families,  admission  to  the  table  was  deferred  until  the  late  pre- 
adolescent years  - the  same  age  when  children  ordinarily  were  baptized 
in  Disciples  congregations.  Increasingly,  churches  that  practise  infant 
baptism  encourage  communion  at  a much  earlier  age;  and  at  the  same 
time  a growing  number  of  Disciples  are  questioning  the  practice  of  deny- 
ing their  own  - admittedly  unbaptized  - children  from  participating  in 
the  church’s  family  table.  Although  the  topic  has  only  recently  moved  to 
a public  arena,  some  Disciples  are  questioning  the  theological  tradition 
and  disciplinary  practice  that  requires  baptism  before  communion. 

A third  question  focused  by  participation  in  the  ecumenical-liturgical 
movement  concerns  baptism  - at  what  time  of  life  it  should  be  under- 
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gone,  and  its  form,  meaning  and  repeatability.  Disciples  face  a dilemma. 
On  the  one  side,  their  doctrine  of  baptism  - that  God  is  at  work  for  the 
remission  of  sins  - connects  them  with  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Anglican  and 
Reformed  understandings  of  baptism.  Yet  the  pastoral  norm  in  all  of 
these  church  traditions,  in  contrast  to  Disciples  practice,  is  infant  bap- 
tism by  affusion,  and  with  a strong  rejection  of  rebaptism.  The  more  Dis- 
ciples associate  with  the  churches  in  these  traditions,  the  more  they  find 
themselves  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  infant  baptism,  with  some 
slight  tendency  to  begin  practising  it  themselves.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Disciples  practice  of  believer’s  baptism  by  immersion  connects  them 
with  Baptists  and  other  evangelical  church  traditions,  most  of  which 
hold  a non-sacramental  understanding  of  baptism  and  are  ready  to  rebap- 
tize as  a pastoral  practice.  Many  of  the  rapidly  growing  churches  are  in 
these  traditions.  The  impact  upon  some  Disciples  is  that  they  find  them- 
selves moving  away  from  their  own  classic  understandings  of  baptism 
and  instead  developing  non-sacramental,  evangelical  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices. 

Conclusion 

Perhaps  the  most  important  challenge  facing  Disciples  as  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  ecumenical-liturgical  movement  is  to  become  stronger 
contributors  to  the  theological  and  pastoral  discussion  about  worship. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  two  sacraments  have  always  been  at  the  centre 
of  Disciples  identity,  the  scholars  in  this  church  have  contributed  rela- 
tively little  to  the  scholarly  literature  concerning  worship,  the  eucharist 
or  baptism.  At  a time  like  this,  when  liturgical  practice  and  sacramental 
theology  are  being  reconsidered,  the  opportunity  is  present  for  Disciples 
- representing  as  they  do  a non-catholic  sacramental  understanding  of 
worship  - to  speak  helpfully  to  other  portions  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
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The  Old  Catholic  Church:  a brief  introduction 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  on  the  infallibility  and  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  at  the  First  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  a number  of 
distinguished  theologians,  headed  by  the  Munich  church  historian  Ignaz 
von  Dolliger,  as  well  as  many  priests  and  lay  people  - chiefly  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  Austria  - were  unable  in  good  conscience  to  rec- 
ognize these  new  dogmas  and  were  consequently  excommunicated.  To 
preserve  a worshipping  community  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
they  therefore  had  to  form  their  own  congregations  and  local  churches. 

Because  of  their  appeal  to  the  faith  of  the  ancient  church  they  were 
called  Old  Catholics.  They  quickly  formed  ties  with  the  church  of 
Utrecht  where,  in  1702,  a break  had  come  about  between  Rome  and  the 
local  Catholic  church.  The  Vatican  had  accused  the  Catholics  of  the 
Netherlands  of  being  Jansenists.  The  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Petrus 
Codde,  was  deposed  from  office  and  the  cathedral  chapter,  which  had  the 
right  to  elect  bishops,  was  dissolved.  Bishops,  clergy  and  people  saw 
these  unwonted  centralizing  measures  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
which  were  theirs  within  the  ancient  church.  In  1723,  after  Codde’s 
death,  the  chapter  elected  a new  archbishop,  Cornelius  Steenhoven.  The 
Vatican  was  informed  of  this  election,  like  that  of  all  his  successors;  but 
in  each  case  until  after  Vatican  II,  the  response  was  excommunication. 

After  the  election  of  the  first  Old  Catholic  bishop  in  Germany  by  a 
synod  of  priests  and  laity  in  1873,  the  bishop  of  Deventer,  Hermanus 
Heykamp,  consecrated  the  former  Breslau  professor,  Joseph  Hubert 
Reinkens,  as  bishop.  In  1889  the  union  of  Utrecht,  the  association  of  Old 
Catholic  bishops  and  their  sees,  was  founded  and  the  common  confes- 
sion of  faith  was  set  out  in  the  declaration  of  Utrecht.  Today,  Old 
Catholic  churches  are  to  be  found  in  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  the  Czech  Republic,  Poland,  the  USA  and  Canada,  and 
there  are  also  communities  in  France,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Slovakia  and 
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Croatia.  The  local  churches  have  an  episcopal-synodal  constitution;  they 
are  autonomous  and  establish  their  own  canon.1 

Preserving  the  tradition  of  worship 

Utrecht  has  always  upheld  its  membership  of  the  Catholic  church.  So 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tridentine  liturgy  was  maintained  unaltered  - 
and  even  in  Latin  - in  the  Netherlands  until  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century. 

After  1870,  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  too,  powerful  voices  were 
raised  against  any  changes.  The  liturgical  tradition  was  to  remain 
untouched,  not  least  in  order  to  counter  the  accusation  that  the  “Old 
Catholics”  were  really  “New  Protestants”!  In  fact  they  saw  themselves 
as  being  just  as  Catholic  as  they  had  been  before  1870,  so  introducing 
change  was  by  no  means  easy. 

One  paragraph  in  the  declaration  of  Utrecht  was  to  take  on  particular 
significance  for  later  liturgical  reform.  Picking  up  one  thesis  from  the 
first  union  conference  in  Bonn  in  1874,  it  states, 

Considering  that  the  holy  eucharist  has  always  been  the  true  central  point  of 
Catholic  worship,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  we  maintain  with  per- 
fect fidelity  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  by  believing  that  we  receive  the  body  and  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.  The  eucharistic  celebration  in  the  church 
is  neither  a continual  repetition  nor  a renewal  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  which 
Jesus  offered  once  for  all  upon  the  cross;  but  it  is  a sacrifice  because  it  is  the 
perpetual  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  the  cross,  and  it  is  the 
act  by  which  we  represent  upon  earth  and  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  one 
offering  which  Jesus  Christ  makes  in  heaven,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  9:11,12,  for  the  salvation  of  redeemed  humanity,  by  appearing  for  us 
in  the  presence  of  God  (Heb.  9:24).2 

Then,  referring  to  1 Corinthians  10:17,  it  emphasizes  that 

...it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a sacrificial  feast,  by  means  of  which  the  faithful,  in 
receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  enter  into  communion  with  one 
another. 

The  first  reforms  in  worship 

As  early  as  1873  a student  and  close  collaborator  of  Ignaz  von 
Dollinger,  the  Munich  church  historian  Johannes  Friedrich  (1836-1917), 
published  a Christkatholisches  Andachtsbuch  [Old  Catholic  Prayer 
Book].3  Only  about  a sixth  of  the  book  offers  private  prayers;  the  greater 
part  contains  texts  and  introductions  on  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the 
sacraments  and  sacramentals.  Friedrich  is  concerned  to  show  how  the 
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church  worshipped  in  earlier  times.  He  pleads  for  a liturgy  which 
involves  the  whole  congregation  in  the  celebration: 

For  there  can  be  no  greater  debasement  of  congregational  life  than  the  separa- 
tion of  priest  and  people  that  now  exists  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  so 
that  each  seems  to  be  praying  and  acting  for  himself.4 

The  reforms  that  were  essential,  not  least  finding  a language  that 
could  be  understood  by  everyone,  could  only  be  drawn  and  developed 
from  the  sources  of  the  early  church.  Friedrich  begins  his  prayer  book 
with  an  introduction  to  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the  early  church. 
Then  comes  a presentation  of  the  “order  of  worship  in  the  eigth  book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  otherwise  known  as  the  Clementine 
liturgy”.  In  the  order  of  the  mass,  Friedrich  compares  the  Roman  canon 
synoptically  with  an  “Ethiopian  liturgy”,  in  this  case  the  eucharistic 
prayer  of  Hippolytus,  so  that  the  differences  and  desired  changes  of 
which  he  speaks  can  be  clearly  seen.  He  refers  to  the  collection  Die 
Hauptliturgieen  der  alten  Kirche  in  wortgetreuer  Ubersetzung  nebst 
Einleitung  [The  Great  Liturgies  of  the  Ancient  Church  in  Faithful  Trans- 
lation, with  Introduction]  by  Joh.  Ludwig  Konig,  a pastor  in  Wolkwitz, 
of  the  Pomeranian  church  in  the  (as  it  was  called)  Old  Prussian  Union.5 
Konig  speaks  in  the  introduction  of  the  “great  disfavour  with  which  the 
ancient  liturgies  are  regarded,  especially  in  the  Protestant  churches”.6  No 
doubt  it  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  his  book  soon  fell  into  oblivion 
and  did  not  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Old  Catholic  authors  who  soon 
started  to  produce  new,  theologically  grounded  liturgical  outlines. 

At  the  first  synod  of  the  catholic  see  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany 
in  1874,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  “desirable  that  in  public  worship  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  the  language  of  the  people  should 
be  used  as  the  language  of  the  liturgy”.  The  second  synod  in  1875  insti- 
gated the  preparation  of  a rite  in  German.  This  was  drafted  by  Heinrich 
Reusch  and  sent  to  the  parishes  by  the  following  year.  It  contains  Ger- 
man texts  for  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments,  including  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood,  accompaniment  of  the  dying,  burials  and  bless- 
ings. Besides  individual  confession,  it  also  provides  for  collective  sacra- 
mental acts  of  repentance  with  absolution.  By  decision  of  the  fourth 
synod  in  1877,  an  order  of  service  for  Sunday  worship  conducted  by  lay 
persons  was  introduced.  On  Sundays  and  Feast  days  when  no  priest  can 
be  present  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  the  congregation  should  still  gather 
for  worship. 

In  Switzerland,  Bishop  Eduard  Herzog  of  Bern  published  a 
Christkatholisches  Gebetbuch  fur  den  gemeinsamen  Gottesdienst  [Old 
Catholic  Prayer  Book  for  Common  Worship]  in  German  in  1879-80. 
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When  it  first  appeared,  as  we  read  in  the  introduction,  it  did  not  yet 
“enjoy  official  status”  and  was  simply  “recommended  to  congregations 
wishing  to  celebrate  the  mass  in  German”.  Adolf  Thurlings7  - then  the 
Old  Catholic  priest  in  Kempten,  and  as  from  1887  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  and  liturgies  at  the  Old  Catholic  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Bern  - prepared  a Liturgisches  Gebetbuch  nebst  einem  Liederbuch  als 
Anhang  [Liturgical  Prayer  Book  with  Hymn  Book  Attached],  which  was 
published  in  1885.  It  contains  the  Ordinarium  and  the  Proprium  of  the 
mass  as  well  as  orders  for  “matins  and  evensong”  (the  morning  and 
evening  hours  of  the  congregation),  following  the  example  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  Roman  canon  is  preceded  by  a first  order  of  the 
mass,  maintaining  its  structure  but  making  alterations  in  the  content. 
Much  greater  changes  are  to  be  found  in  Herzog’s  work,  especially  quo- 
tations from  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  displacement  of  the  Com- 
municantes  and  the  commemorations  of  the  living  and  the  departed  to 
the  end  of  the  prayer,  immediately  before  the  great  doxology. 

In  the  works  of  Herzog  and  Thurlings  the  German  prayers  and  read- 
ings are  constitutive  liturgical  texts  and  not  simply  aids  to  understanding 
the  service  in  Latin,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  popular  missals  that 
appeared  about  the  same  time.  The  above-mentioned  understanding  of 
sacrifice  contained  in  the  declaration  of  Utrecht  is  clearly  present  in  both 
books. 

Both  Herzog  and  Thurlings  restore  the  epiclesis,  but  contrary  to  the 
models  of  the  ancient  church  they  insert  it  before  the  words  of  institu-  j 
tion.  As  compared  to  the  Roman  canon  of  the  mass  they  alter  the  words 
of  the  offertory  to  “We  present  him  to  thee  as  our  pure,  holy,  unspotted 
sacrifice...”  Herzog  places  the  post-sanctus,  the  epiclesis  and  words  of 
institution  under  the  heading  “consecration”  and  calls  the  anamnesis 
“prayer  of  sacrifice”;  in  Thurlings ’s  rendering  it  is  called  “memorial”.  In 
his  first  order,  the  epiclesis  is  called  “invocation”  and  the  account  of  the 
institution  is  called  “consecration”.  In  both  liturgies,  the  words  “For  this 
is  my  body.. .For  this  cup  is  my  blood...”  are  highlighted  in  capital  letters 
as  a moment  of  transformation,  as  in  the  Latin  missals  of  the  time. 

Thurlings’s  second  order  adheres  more  closely  to  the  familiar  text 
from  the  Missale  Romanum,  but  likewise  includes  the  theologically 
founded  alterations  in  the  words  of  the  memorial  and  offertory.  In  place 
of  the  petition  ut  nobis  Corpus  et  Sanguis  fiant  dilectissimi  Filii  tui 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  the  Roman  canon,  the  text  says:  “...that  in 
these  gifts  we  may  partake  of  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
your  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”.  The  content  of  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving,  notably  the  concluding  prayer  of  the  preparation  of  the 
elements  [Secret]  has  likewise  been  altered,  but  space  does  not  permit  us 
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to  go  into  that  in  greater  detail.  Initially,  Thiirlings’s  liturgy  for  the  mass 
was  likewise  simply  “recommended  for  use”,  but  by  1888  it  was 
approved  by  the  bishop  and  synod  representatives  and  printed  by  their 
own  publishing  house.8  Both  authors  start  from  the  assumption  that  the 
“silent  mass”  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  priest  speaks  or  sings  the 
whole  liturgy  loudly  and  clearly,  with  the  congregation  also  responding 
aloud. 

The  liturgical  orders  prepared  by  Herzog  and  Thiirlings  were  soon 
adopted  by  all  German-speaking  Old  Catholic  parishes  and  were  in  reg- 
ular use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  20th  century.9  In  Germany  the  fourth 
synod  in  1877  had  already  added  a second  lectionary  to  the  pericope  of 
the  Missale  Romanum  for  Sundays  and  feast  days. 

Further  developments  in  worship 

The  churches  in  Poland  itself,  and  the  churches  of  Polish  emigrants 
in  the  USA  and  Canada  which  developed  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  after  1918  and  joined  the  union  of  Utrecht  at  a later  date,  did  not 
spring  from  the  theological  opposition  to  the  First  Vatican  Council.  In 
their  liturgy  and  popular  piety  they  have  retained  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tions.10 

The  structure  and  specific  aspects  of  worship 

After  the  second  world  war  the  German  Old  Catholic  Church 
accepted  the  results  and  desiderata  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  liturgical 
reform  movement.  This,  of  course,  was  concerned  not  so  much  with 
alterations  and  reform  of  content  as  with  a better  understanding  of  the 
traditional  liturgy  as  a basis  for  active  participation.  The  German  altar 
book  of  1959,11  for  which  Kurt  Pursch  was  largely  responsible,  follows 
this  line  of  thinking.  Pursch  places  the  eucharistic  prayer  under  the  head- 
ings “offertory  and  consecration”  and  gives  preference  to  the  second 
high  prayer  which  is  closer  to  the  Roman  canon;  a third  order  following 
Hippolytus,  added  a decade  later  - without  reference  to  the  liturgical 
commission  of  the  episcopal  see  - considerably  shortened  and  altered 
the  text  of  the  outline.  At  the  end  of  the  anamnesis,  just  before  the  short 
invocation  of  the  gifts  that  follows,  the  change  made  by  Thiirlings  and 
Herzog  is  reversed  in  the  words...  “we  offer  to  thee  in  him  the  bread  of 
life  and  the  cup  of  salvation”.  However,  this  altar  book  also  includes  a 
fourfold  lectionary. 

Discussing  the  theme  “the  theology  of  the  eucharistic  prayer”,  the 
international  conference  of  Old  Catholic  theologians,  meeting  in 
Altenberg  near  Cologne,  24-28  September  1979,  was  to  be  crucial  in  set- 
ting the  direction  for  the  further  work  of  liturgical  renewal.12  At  the  con- 
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ference,  the  then  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Marinus  Kok,  had  urged  that  a 
common  eucharistic  prayer  for  the  union  of  Utrecht  should  be  com- 
posed. One  year  later,  the  International  Old  Catholic  Liturgical  Com- 
mission set  up  by  the  conference  of  bishops  was  able  to  present  a text 
which  was  sent  initially  to  the  churches  for  their  consideration.  In  its  the- 
ology and  structure  - in  keeping  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  the- 
ological conference13  - the  Utrecht  eucharistic  prayer  follows  the  order 
of  the  ancient  church  more  consistently  than  the  high  prayer  of  the 
Roman  missal  of  1969-70,  the  Lima  liturgy  of  1982  and  the  many  Angli- 
can and  Protestant  adaptations  of  the  Hippolytus  text  from  the  time  after 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Herwig  Aldenhoven,  the  liturgical  scholar 
from  Bern,  had  already  done  important  work  which  paved  the  way  for 
this  in  his  study  “Darbringung  und  Epiklese  im  Eucharistiegebet” 
[Offertory  and  Epiclesis  in  the  Eucharistic  Prayer].14 

Like  the  1978  Old  Catholic  liturgy  for  the  mass,  the  gradual  renewal 
in  Germany  (trial  versions  in  1979  and  1986),  the  “Kerkboek  van  de 
Oud-Katholieke  kerk  van  Nederland”  of  1993  and  finally  Die  Feier  der 
Eucharistie  im  Katholischen  Bistum  der  Alt-Katholiken  in  Deutschland 
[The  Celebration  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  the  Old 
Catholics  in  Germany]  of  1995  (2nd  ed.,  1997)  re-established  the  link 
with  Johannes  Friedrich  and  the  liturgical  tradition  of  the  early  church.15 
This  work  drew  on  many  insights  gained  from  the  state  of  full  commu- 
nion which  was  established  in  1931  with  the  Anglican  communion. 

The  new  German  missal  includes  a faithful  translation  of  the  Hip- 
polytus text  with,  naturally,  the  eucharistic  prayer  of  the  Utrecht  union, 
as  well  as  some  texts  from  the  Old  Catholic  churches  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland.  But  it  also  includes  eucharistic  prayers  from  the  Lima 
liturgy,  from  Taize,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland,  the  new 
Anglican  prayer  books,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  two  Protes- 
tant provincial  churches  in  Germany.  The  eucharistic  prayer  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  departed  follows  an  outline  prepared  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  liturgical  scholar  Heinrich  Rennings,  and  there  are  also  new 
texts  - 23  versions  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  in  all.  The  church  year  main- 
tains - as  does  the  Anglican  communion  but  contrary  to  the  new  Roman 
order  - the  season  of  Epiphany  up  to  2 February  (Candlemas)  with  the 
Sundays  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  the  marriage  at  Cana.  Collects  have 
been  prepared  for  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  picking  up  the  theme  of 
the  readings  in  the  three  lectionaries  proposed  in  each  case.  This  largely 
follows  the  Ordo  Lectionum  Missae. 

In  1999  a new  Oud-Katholik  Gezangboek  was  published  in  the 
Netherlands,  followed  three  years  later  by  a “Lectionarium”,  intended 
for  use  in  parishes,  and  the  Kerkboek  van  de  Oud-Katholieke  Kerk  van 
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Nederland.  This  includes  the  Ordinarium  Missae  with  12  versions  of  the 
eucharistic  prayer  and  the  Proprium  for  the  church  year,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  blessings  and  burials,  as  well  as  the  liturgy  of  the 
hours.  New  hymn  books  were  published  in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany 
in  2003. 16 

The  liturgical  commission  in  Germany  has  issued  individual  booklets 
for  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  burials,  the  most  recent  being 
unction  for  the  sick  and  the  marriage  ceremony.17  As  an  alternative  to  the 
blessing  pronounced  on  the  couple,  the  latter  includes  prayers  of  epicle- 
sis  preceding  the  vows  of  betrothal  and  exchange  of  rings.  For  confes- 
sionally  mixed  couples  a prayer  of  blessing  from  the  Lutheran  Agenda  is 
also  included.  A particular  eucharistic  prayer  for  marriage  can  also  be 
used  on  the  Sunday  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  and  on  wedding  anniver- 
saries. 

Celebrating  in  community 

Until  after  the  second  world  war  little  changed,  compared  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  in  the  congregation’s  participation  in  the  cele- 
bration. The  congregation  took  part  chiefly  through  the  singing  of  the 
hymns  and  normally  also  in  the  liturgical  responses.  In  many  places  the 
congregation  received  communion  together  only  once  a month.  Easter 
night  had  been  replaced  by  a celebration  of  the  resurrection  on  the 
evening  before  Easter. 

The  priest  celebrated  at  the  high  altar,  distanced  from  the  congrega- 
tion and  with  his  back  towards  them,  and  did  the  readings  himself.  On 
special  occasions  there  was  a solemn  high  mass  [levitiertes  Hochamt] 
with  “deacon”  and  “sub-deacon”,  in  which  priests  assumed  also  the  roles 
of  deacon  and  sub-deacon. 

This  did  not  change  until  the  1960s.  Nowadays  in  the  European  sees 
of  the  union  of  Utrecht,  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  with  the  priest 
facing  the  congregation;  the  regular  receiving  of  communion;  the  read- 
ings and  intercessions  being  done  by  members  of  the  congregation  (who 
also  bring  the  elements  to  the  altar)  - all  this  is  accepted  as  quite  normal. 
In  small  groups  the  eucharist  is  celebrated  as  a table  mass,  often  with  a 
discussion  sermon  and  free  prayers.  The  sign  of  the  cross  and  genuflec- 
tion during  the  eucharistic  prayer  have  gone.  In  many  places  the  whole 
congregation  joins  in  the  great  doxology,  holds  hands  during  the  Lord’s 
prayer  and  gives  one  another  the  peace  with  great  warmth.  Attendance  is 
high  during  the  three  days  of  Easter,  and  especially  on  Easter  night. 

Despite  the  diaspora  situation  of  the  congregations  almost  every- 
where, and  the  long  distances  that  have  to  be  travelled,  many  congrega- 
tions also  hold  weekday  services. 
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A new  ordination  liturgy 

After  1980,  at  the  request  of  the  international  bishops  conference  of 
the  union  of  Utrecht,  the  International  Old  Catholic  Liturgical  Commis- 
sion worked  on  a new  version  of  the  orders  for  ordination  services.18 
Here  too  the  aim  was  to  bear  witness  in  the  lex  orandi  to  the  lex  credendi, 
the  basis  of  faith  of  the  ancient  church  and  hence  of  the  Old  Catholic 
faith.  Each  local  church  and  its  bishop  are  basically  in  communion  with 
all  the  local  ecclesiae  of  the  one  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church.  As 
the  full  communion  of  all  the  churches  no  longer  exists  and  because  divi- 
sions must  be  healed,  the  bishop  has  the  special  task  of  ministry  of  unity 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  church.  In  the  ordination  of  deacons  and 
priests,  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  that  ministry  is  subordinate  to 
the  bishop  and  the  local  church.  The  shared  responsibility  of  the  whole 
church  is  expressed  through  the  agreement  pronounced  by  the  congre- 
gation, not  unlike  the  Axios  of  the  Orthodox  ordination  liturgy.  This  is 
intended  to  counter  unwanted  developments  such  as  nomination  or  pre- 
sentation only  “from  above”  instead  of  by  synod  vote,  or  practices  in 
which  all  that  matters  is  the  “ordaining  power”  of  the  ordainer  who  is 
himself  validly  ordained.  These  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Qpiscopi  vagantes  and,  most  recently,  the  “progressive”  demands  for 
ordination  from  Roman  Catholic  women  outside  their  own  church’s  j 
orders. 

Previously  the  orders  used  in  the  union  of  Utrecht  were  close  to  those 
of  the  Pontificale  Romanum,  even  using  the  Latin  formula  accipe  spiri- 
tum  sanctum  in  the  German  language  liturgy  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops  - as,  for  instance,  was  still  the  case  at  the  consecration  of  Josef 
Brinkhues  in  Mannheim  in  1966.  Even  when  Old  Catholic  bishops  were 
invited  to  co-officiate  at  Anglican  consecration  services,  they  used  these 
words  at  the  laying-on  of  hands  - such  was  the  concern  to  ensure  that 
Rome  cannot  deny  the  validity  of  Old  Catholic  ordination. 

In  the  new  order  for  the  ordination  of  deacons,  variations  are  pro- 
vided for  the  prayer  of  consecration.  If  men  are  being  ordained  reference 
is  made,  as  always,  to  the  seven  deacons  in  Acts  6.  When  women  are 
being  ordained  deacon,  the  words  used  instead  are,  “Together  with  the 
apostles,  women  accompanied  the  work  of  your  Son  and  were  the  first 
to  meet  the  Risen  One.”  For  the  first  time  two  women  were  ordained  as 
priests  in  Germany  on  Whit  Monday  (Pentecost)  1996,  and  in  the  years 
since  then  women  have  also  been  ordained  in  Old  Catholic  dioceses  in 
Austria,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands.  In  this  case  the  words,  “He 
appointed  Mary  Magdalene  to  announce  the  resurrection  to  her  brethren. 
Ever  since  that  time  men  and  women  have  borne  witness  to  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ”  are  inserted  into  the  prayer  of  consecration.19 
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Summary  and  outlook 

The  reference  to  the  faith  and  teaching  of  the  early  church  has  also 
led  to  a reform  of  worship  in  the  Old  Catholic  churches  in  Western 
Europe  in  recent  decades.  The  established  results  of  liturgical  research 
have  been  helpful  here,  as  have  the  results  of  relevant  ecumenical  con- 
sultations. The  episcopal-synodal  constitution  of  the  local  churches  has 
helped  to  shorten  the  road  from  the  preparation  of  liturgical  outlines  to 
their  practical  use  in  parishes. 

The  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  at  the  centre  of  church  life.  If  par- 
taking of  the  one  bread  draws  the  many  into  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  and  makes  them  one  body  (1  Cor.  10:16-17),  then  this  celebra- 
tion makes  the  concern  for  Christian  unity  a duty  for  all  of  us.  The  com- 
mon reference  to  the  Jewish  roots  of  Jesus’  institution,  and  the  lex  orandi 
et  credendi  which  grew  out  of  it  in  early  times,  is  essential  here. 

If  the  separated  churches  of  today  were  to  take  to  themselves  the  wit- 
ness of  faith  and  worship  which  once  bound  all  Christian  communities 
in  East  and  West,  they  would  be  on  the  path  to  unity.  No  one  could  rea- 
sonably say  that  to  do  this  is  not  enough,  or  that  it  contradicts  the  basic 
statements  of  the  faith  and  is  hence  “invalid”.  Even  the  divisive  ques- 
tions concerning  the  understanding  of  the  ordained  ministry  can  be  over- 
come on  the  basis  of  the  common  lex  celebrandi  and  the  ancient  church’s 
understanding  of  the  berakah/ QUchdAisi  and  the  epiclesis.  For  this  reason 
the  churches’  conversation  on  eucharistic  fellowship  and  ministry  should 
move  beyond  its  present  excessive  focus  on  the  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  taken  in  isolation. 
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Variations  on  Themes  in  Worship 
Pentecostal  Rites  and  Improvisations 
DANIEL  ALBRECHT 

• PENTECOSTAL  • 


The  nature  and  purpose  of  worship 

A GENERAL  UNDERSTANDING 

To  consider  the  nature  and  purpose  of  worship  from  a Pentecostal 
perspective,1  it  would  be  good  in  this  first  section  to  offer  a general  def- 
inition of  worship.  In  this  paper  “worship”  means  the  human  expressions 
directed  to  God,  expressions  that  signify  appreciation,  reverence,  devo- 
tion, profound  love  and  other  human  affections  that  believers  deem 
appropriate  and  authentic  in  their  response  to  their  understanding  of 
divine  revelation.  Worship  is  normally  contextualized  by  a faith  com- 
munity that  over  time  has  developed  particular  forms  and  styles  of  wor- 
ship expressions  (that  is,  acts,  practices,  rites),  which  function  in  part  to 
make  a “public  witness  to  the  union  of  God  and  humanity”,  and  to  call 
attention  of  the  believers  to  God’s  character,  actions,  presence  and  pro- 
visions as  recognized  in  the  believing  community’s  history  and  present 
moment.2 

“Because  it  is  God  who  always  takes  the  initiative,  Christian  worship 
is  best  discussed  in  the  terms  of  response .”3  So,  in  a real  sense  all  wor- 
ship is  “responsive”.  Within  the  Pentecostal  tradition  a particular  kind  of 
responsiveness  marks  the  understanding  and  practice  of  worship.  A wor- 
ship service  is  a kind  of  dramatic  “conversation”,  a responsive  interac- 
tion, a communion  between  the  worshippers  and  their  God.  It  is  seen  by 
Pentecostals  as  an  experience  wherein  they  express  loving  devotion  and 
praise  while  encountering  the  presence  of  God.  Such  an  experience  of 
God  signifies  to  Pentecostals  God’s  loving  concern  and  it  helps  to  nur- 
ture, call,  transform  and  commission  them  as  people  of  God. 

A PARTICULAR  PENTECOSTAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  term  “worship”  itself  represents  a set  of  meanings  to  Pente- 
costals. Amid  this  set,  Pentecostals  understand  worship  as  having  at  least 
three  main  connotations:  (1)  worship  as  a way  of  Christian  life,  particu- 
larly outside  of  the  church  services  and  activities:  all  of  life  is  seen  as 
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worship  - as  an  expression,  a gift,  offered  to  God;  (2)  worship  as  the 
entire  liturgy , the  whole  of  the  Pentecostal  service;  and  (3)  worship  as  a 
specific  portion,  aspect  or  rite  within  the  overall  liturgy.  Considering  a 
Pentecostal  understanding  of  worship  within  the  context  of  their  liturgy 
may  be  instructive.  Within  a Pentecostal  worship  service  one  might 
speak  of  dimensions  of  worship  as  experiential/experimental  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  worship  as  encounter  with  God,  as  attentiveness  to  God, 
and  as  yielding  a sensitivity  to  human  need. 

Worship  as  encounter 4 

Among  Pentecostal  congregants,  saying  “worship”  is  sometimes 
another  way  of  saying  “presence  of  God”.  “Worship”  functions  as  a code 
term.  It  refers  to  the  encounter  with  the  divine  as  mediated  by  a sense  of 
the  divine  presence  and/or  power.  Pentecostals  believe  strongly  in  the 
manifest  presence  of  God.  Their  experience  of  the  holy  presence  shapes 
them  spiritually.  In  the  liturgy,  the  heightened  awareness  of  this  presence 
occurs  often  within  a particular  rite  or  phase  of  the  service,  for  example 
during  the  rite  “worship  and  praise”.5 

The  Pentecostal  attitude  towards  worship  is  essential  to  understand- 
ing their  practice  of  it.  For  Pentecostals,  worship  is  not  strictly  a human 
activity.  Worship  involves  a deep  communion  between  divinity  and 
humanity,  an  encountering,  a mutual  experiencing.  An  attitude  of 
expectancy  shapes  the  practice  of  this  communion.  Believers  expect  God 
to  come  and  meet  with  his  people.  Pentecostals  believe  that  God  alone 
inaugurates  such  a meeting  by  God’s  gracious  acts  and  presence.  Believ- 
ers can  only  prepare  themselves.  The  worshippers  cannot  force  God’s 
presence  and  movings.  They  can,  however,  prepare  and  wait  for  God’s 
actions  in  and  among  them,  and  then  respond  to  the  “flow  of  the  Spirit” 
when  God’s  “promptings”  or  “stirrings”  occur.  Although  pastoral  or 
liturgical  leadership  is  exerted,  Pentecostals  look  to  the  Spirit  who  ulti- 
mately initiates,  guides,  facilitates  and  leads  the  worship.  Because  they 
fundamentally  believe  that  God  “desires  to  meet  with  his  people”,  the 
Pentecostals  approach  worship  with  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  God  will 
encounter  God’s  people.  This  perspective  moulds  the  style  and  structure 
of  the  liturgy  and  informs  the  understanding  of  worship  as  a type  of 
encounter  with  God’s  presence  and  power. 

Worship  as  attentiveness  to  God 

While  the  goals  of  encounter  may  predominate,  the  worship  service 
reflects  a kind  of  performance,  one  that  attends  closely  to  the  divine. 
Particularly  in  the  praise  and  worship  rites  of  the  service,  Pentecostals 
see  themselves  engaged  in  serving  or  performing  for  the  divine.  God  is 
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the  audience  and  the  congregation  performs  the  drama  of  praise.  For  as 
they  say,  “God  inhabits  the  praises  of  his  people.”  This  performance,  for 
the  congregants,  represents  a way  of  attending  to  or  focusing  on  the 
Divine.  It  is  a way  of  “ministering  to  God”.  Here  the  English  word  “ser- 
vice” informs.  Attentive  worship  is  adoration  that  focuses  upon  and  is 
seen  as  service  directed  unto  God. 

Worship  as  yielding  sensitivity  to  human  need 

Pentecostals  believe  that  serving  God  with  attentive  adoration  will 
result  in  an  orientation  that  sensitizes  them  to  the  need  of  humanity.  Ser- 
vice or  ministry  unto  God  both  differs  from  and  connects  with  other 
aspects  of  ministry/service  in  the  Pentecostal  worship  economy.  To  per- 
form heartfelt  authentic  acts  directed  towards  God  is  understood  as  the 
ultimate  in  human  expression.  Truly  worshipping  God  by  God’s  grace, 
they  believe,  allows  them  a subsequent  awareness  of  human  needs.  In 
the  midst  of  their  worship  Pentecostals  often  report  an  emerging  em- 
pathy towards  the  needs  of  others,  and  a motivation  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  others.  God,  they  believe,  “desires  to  minister  to  peoples’ 
needs”  through  God’s  faithful  and  gifted  (graced)  people.  While  much  of 
such  ministry  to  others  should  eventuate  outside  of  the  worship  service 
context,  Pentecostals  believe  that  some  such  ministry  should  occur  dur- 
ing the  liturgy  itself. 

The  pattern  is  understood  as:  in  worship  the  believers  minister  to  God 
and  then  God,  in  turn,  ministers  in  and  through  the  believers  to  others. 
For  example,  in  many  Pentecostal  church  services  it  is  customary  to 
engage  in  some  form  of  healing  rite  during  the  worship  service.  Congre- 
gants may  form  circles  of  prayer,  praying  for  one  another’s  needs.  Or  the 
pastor  may  call  those  who  desire  prayer  for  a need  to  come  to  the  altar 
to  be  prayed  for  by  the  elders.  At  other  times  worshippers  may  simply  be 
asked  to  stand  to  signify  a prayer  request.  Other  worshippers  will  then 
come  to  pray  with  them.  In  each  case,  congregants  reflect  a sensitivity  to 
human  needs,  a sensitivity  founded  on  their  belief  that  God  is  concerned 
with  human  condition  in  all  of  its  manifestations  and  that  God  calls  and 
gifts  his  people  to  minister  to  human  needs.6 

Distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  worship:  values,  expressions  and 
sensibilities 

In  this  second  section,  we  will  attempt  to  illuminate  some  of  the  “dis- 
tinctive aspects  and  qualities”  of  Pentecostal  worship.  Three  categories 
overlap  and  interact  with  each  other:  primary  values  that  support  and 
inform  Pentecostal  worship;  rites  - acts  of  worship  or  worship  expres- 
sions and  practices  that  characterize  Pentecostal  “liturgy”;  and  liturgical 
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sensibilities  or  embodied  attitudes  that  orient  and  animate  the  rites  and 
practices  of  Pentecostal  worship.7 

Values  that  sustain  and  inform  worship8 

Fundamental  to  Pentecostal  worship  are  certain  values  that  not  only 
seek  expression,  but  that  support  and  inform  both  the  worship  acts  and  the 
sensibilities  inherent  and  common  to  a Pentecostal  form  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Let  us  begin  by  identifying  six  of  these  implicit  primary  values. 

Experience 

First,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  that  most  informs  and  supports 
Pentecostal  worship  and  spirituality  is  experience.  From  what  we  have 
said  above  concerning  the  nature  of  worship  as  encounter,  no  one  will  be 
surprised  by  this  assertion  concerning  the  value  of  experience.  Personal 
experience  of  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  lays  at  the  core  of  the  wor- 
ship service  for  Pentecostals,  it  is  for  them  the  realm  of  authentic  and  vital 
religion.  While  doctrinal  belief,  liturgical  participation,  and  ethical  actions 
are  valued  and  emphasized  among  Pentecostals,  it  is  their  experience  of 
God  that  contextualizes  their  understanding  of  doctrine,  liturgy  and  moral- 
ity.9 As  a Christian  group  that  emphasizes  the  experience  of  God,  it  might 
be  expected  that  Pentecostals  would  emphasize  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
- the  Spirit’s  presence  and  actions.  As  we  have  indicated,  worship  means 
an  encounter  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  an  encounter  is  oriented  and  facil- 
itated by  a variety  of  modes  of  sensibility  (see  below),  and  interpreted, 
even  corrected  by  scripture  and  doctrine.  It  is  challenged  and  shaped  by  an 
ethical  understanding  of  Christian  love  and  mutual  edification  and  by  par- 
ticipation in  liturgical  action  and  praxis.  But  foundationally  the  personal 
encounter  with  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  at  the  centre  of  Pentecostal  spiri- 
tuality and  worship.  Pentecostals  believe  that  God  “comes”  to  meet  with 
God’s  people,  that  God  listens  and  responds  to  worshippers.  They  act  on 
the  belief  that  God  has  initiated  the  divine-human  relationship  and  has 
invited  people  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God.  The  particular  order  of 
rites  or  the  configuration  of  a liturgy  seems  secondary  to  the  gestalt  or  the 
entirety  of  the  experience  to  Pentecostals.  For  the  fundamental  fact 
(belief)  that  God  is  present  and  that  the  faithful  are  called  to  attend  to 
God’s  presence  and  to  respond  appropriately  to  that  reality  in  worship  (and 
praise)  informs  and  gives  meaning  to  all  their  liturgical  practices.  This 
“meeting  with  God”  is  understood  as  an  experiencing  of  the  divine. 

Word  of  God  and  biblical  authority 

A second  and  all  important  Pentecostal  value  is  represented  in  the 
symbol  of  “word  of  God”  which  complements  and  helps  to  balance  the 
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value  of  experience.  The  value  of  word  of  God  can  in  part  be  thought  of 
in  terms  of  biblical  authority  and  in  the  belief  that  God  has  spoken  and 
still  speaks.  The  importance  of  biblical  authority  to  the  Pentecostal  tra- 
dition can  be  seen  in  a portion  of  an  early  Pentecostal  official  statement 
of  faith:  “The  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  a revelation  from  God 
to  man,  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  and  is  superior  to  con- 
science and  reason  but  not  contrary  to  reason  (2  Tim.  3:15,16;  1 Pet. 
2*2)  ”10 

Beyond  official  doctrinal  statements,  Pentecostals  speak  about  and 
from  the  Bible  frequently  - not  only  in  their  worship  services  but  in  daily 
conversation.  According  to  New  Testament  scholar  Russell  Spittler,  to 
understand  some  of  the  unique  practices  and  beliefs  of  Pentecostals  is  to 
understand  their  high  regard  for  biblical  authority  “coupled  with  an  incli- 
nation to  take  the  words  of  scripture  at  face  value”.  For  example, 

if  speaking  in  tongues  is  described  in  scripture  as  an  acknowledged  and 
approved  part  of  Christianity,  Pentecostals  can  see  no  good  reason  to  eliminate 
it  from  contemporary  spirituality. 1 1 

When  Pentecostals  employ  the  term  “the  word  of  God”  they  may  be 
referring  to  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  “the  word”  or  “the 
word  of  God”  also  symbolize  the  belief  that  God  has  spoken  not  only  in 
the  past  but  that  God  still  speaks  in  and  through  the  Bible  and  that  God 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  Bible  in  other  ways,  other  “words”.  In  the  wor- 
ship setting,  Pentecostals  hear  the  word  of  God  in  at  least  three  primary 
ways:  proclamation  of  the  biblical  messages,  narrative  testimonies  and 
charismatic  words  or  utterances.  Each  of  these  has  a place  in  the  worship 
service,  but  only  as  they  are  discerned  to  be  authentically  representing 
God’s  truth.  Pentecostals  insist  that  all  words,  including  sermons,  testi- 
monials and  charismatic  words,  must  be  measured  by  the  Bible. 

Oral  aspects  of  liturgy 

A third  value  that  supports  and  informs  worship  in  the  Pentecostal  tra- 
dition is  its  appreciation  for  orality.  Even  in  Western  countries  the  Pente- 
costal worship  tradition  is  carried  on  largely  as  an  oral  culture.  Ecumeni- 
cal scholar  Walter  Hollenweger  has  recognized  the  centrality  and  impor- 
tance of  “oral  liturgy”  to  Pentecostals  worldwide.12  Their  oral  liturgy  not 
only  reflects  the  type  of  liturgy  that  early  Christians  enacted  but,  accord- 
ing to  Hollenweger,  Pentecostal  orality  helps  to  make  their  liturgy  acces- 
sible to  a wide  range  of  people  and  people  groups  globally.  This  raises  an 
important  issue.  One  of  the  most  significant  functional  elements  of  a Pen- 
tecostal, oral  liturgy  is  the  active  participation  of  all  the  members  of  the 
congregation.13  The  oral  liturgy  allows  for  broad  participation  for  at  least 
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three  reasons.14  First,  its  basic  contours  and  structure  are  easily  memo- 
rized by  the  congregation.  Second,  it  is  continually  “in  the  making”,  i.e. 
it  is  a dynamically  emerging  liturgy.  This  oral  dynamic  reflects  and 
requires  the  people’s  participation,  their  engagement  with  one  another 
and  God  in  the  moment  and  movement  of  the  liturgy.15  Third,  it  is  the 
people  and  not  merely  the  experts  who  exert  liturgical  leadership  in  the 
formation  and  performance  of  the  worship  service.16  For  example,  narra- 
tive forms,  such  as  testimony,  which  are  highly  valued  by  Pentecostals, 
allow  the  people  to  participate  in  the  emerging  liturgy  and  in  a develop- 
ing understanding  and  ethos  of  their  spirituality  as  well.17 

Spontaneity 

Fourth,  spontaneity,  another  value  of  the  tradition,  emerges  within 
the  oral  and  narrative  forms  of  worship.  As  we  have  noted,  Pentecostals 
believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ultimately  the  liturgical  leader.  It  is  the 
Spirit  who  guides  the  worship  and  the  Spirit  moves  unpredictably  (John 
3:8).  Pentecostal  spontaneity  has  been  portrayed  as  “liturgical  improvi- 
sation” analogous  to  the  dynamics  of  improvisation  in  music  or  acting.18 
In  music,  jazz  especially,  a scored  or  “scripted”  melody  is  well  known, 
or  memorized,  yet  the  musicians  are  free  spontaneously  to  adapt,  invent, 
expand  and  embellish  improvisationally.  The  Pentecostal  worship  ser- 
vice or  portions  of  it  attempt  to  interact  with  and  follow  the  Spirit  by 
spontaneous  improvisation.  There  is  an  underlying  liturgical  “script” 
(i.e.  foundational  rites,  see  below)  and  as  with  a melodic  theme  this  Pen- 
tecostal “script”  is  well  known  if  not  written,  but  the  script  anticipates 
improvisation.  Such  improvisational  enactment  of  the  rites  is  one  of  the 
ways  Pentecostals  infuse  their  worship  forms  with  new  life.  They  believe 
that  their  interaction  with  the  Spirit  requires  not  only  forms  but  freedom 
to  respond  with  authentic  heartfelt  expressions. 

Spiritual  gifts 

Fifth:  of  course,  such  improvisation  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  is 
akin  to  another  valued  dimension  of  Pentecostal  worship,  spiritual  gifts 
(the  charismata).  Within  the  Pentecostal  tradition  “the  gifts”  function  as 
a fundamental  symbol  inherent  to  the  tradition’s  spirituality  and  worship. 
The  charismata  continue,  as  they  have  historically,  to  distinguish  Pente- 
costal ritual  from  other  Christian  liturgies  and  to  serve  as  a trademark  of 
the  overall  spirituality.  The  manifestations  of  the  gifts  (especially  the 
Pauline  charismata)  may  be  understood  in  part  as  reflections  of  a Pente- 
costal experience  of  Spirit  baptism,  sanctification,  empowerment  and 
edification.  Elsewhere,  we  have  described  these  as  symbols  contextual- 
ized by  the  Pentecostal  liturgy.19 
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Ministry  and  mission(s) 

Sixth,  the  Pentecostal  tradition  has  always  valued  ministry  and  mis- 
sions). Within  the  framework  of  Pentecostal  spirituality,  ministry  is 
often  spoken  of  in  three  dimensions:  ministry  to  God  in  worship,  an  edi- 
fication ministry  directed  with  the  “body  of  Christ”,  and  ministry  to  the 
world,  called  mission(s).  Edifying  ministry  is  prominent  in  the  Pente- 
costal worship  services.  It  consists  of  the  actions,  prayers  and  other  rites 
in  which  believers  share  and  serve  the  needs  of  one  another  in  “the 
body”.  Pentecostalism  has  tended  to  democratize  the  category  of  min- 
istry and  that  of  mission  too.  While  ordained  ministry  is  normally  rec- 
ognized for  its  role  of  leadership,  Pentecostals  see  all  of  God’s  people  as 
called  and  gifted  in  some  way  in  order  to  minister.  As  a result,  Pente- 
costals seek  opportunities  to  serve.  The  recognition  of  the  exigencies  in 
the  human  condition,  coupled  with  their  view  of  the  biblical  Jesus  who 
sought  to  minister  to  people  in  need  and  called  his  followers  to  do  like- 
wise, has  influenced  the  Pentecostal  tradition.  Consequently,  the  tradi- 
tion takes  ministry  seriously.  As  we  have  indicated,  the  worship  service 
becomes  a natural  setting  in  which  ministry  occurs.  It  also  serves  as  a 
kind  of  launching  pad  for  other  ministries,  particularly  those  directed 
towards  “the  world”  beyond  the  faith  community.  Pentecostals  call  this 
type  of  ministry  “missions”. 

While  clearly  there  are  other  significant  implicit  values  - for  exam- 
ple, a certain  other-worldliness,  or  particular  awareness  of  eschatologi- 
cal realities,  or  others  - that  influence  Pentecostal  worship,  the  six  above 
suggest  the  supportive,  informative,  interactive  role  that  these  values 
play  within  Pentecostal  worship  tradition. 

Rites:  acts  and  expressions  of  worship 

With  some  of  the  fundamental  values  which  undergird  the  Pente- 
costal tradition  and  its  understanding  of  worship  in  view,  we  turn  to  con- 
sider the  acts  of  worship  as  distinctive  elements  of  the  worship  service. 
By  rites  or  acts  of  worship  we  mean  those  actions,  sets  of  actions,  enact- 
ments and  practices  that  characterize  and  express  the  values  of  worship 
in  Pentecostal  Christianity.20  Hollenweger  has  argued  that  Pentecostal 
liturgy  includes  most  elements  of  historical  liturgies.  “Yet”,  he  says, 
“these  parts  are  hardly  ever  named  [by  the  participants]  and  for  most 
observers  are  not  recognizable  as  such.”21  Here,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
prove  the  historicity  of  Pentecostal  acts  of  worship,  but  will  seek  to  iden- 
tify the  basic  elements  of  a Pentecostal  worship  service  as  Pentecostals 
themselves  conceive  of  and  experience  them. 

When  considering  a Pentecostal  service  phenomenologically,  certain 
patterns  of  acts  and  rites  become  clear,  spontaneity  notwithstanding. 
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Often  there  appears  a certain  fourfold  pattern,  which  elsewhere  we  have 
described  as  the  foundational  rites  and  the  microrites.22  Essentially,  there 
are  three  foundational  rites  which  appear  as  separate  “clusters”  of  acts  of 
worship.  Each  of  these  clusters  represents  an  adaptable  pattern  that 
potentially  consists  of  several  individual  acts,  or  microrites.  Together 
this  cluster  or  pattern  of  microrites  make  up  a foundational  rite.  There 
are  three  such  foundational  clusters  or  rites  - the  worship  and  praise  rite 
which  generally  initiates  the  service,  the  sermon  or  biblical-pastoral 
message  rite,  and  the  altar  response  rite,  which  often  indicates  the  climax 
of  the  liturgy.  These  three  rites  form  a fundamental  framework  for  many 
Pentecostal  services. 

The  aggregate  of  microrites  can  be  thought  of  as  a fourth  category  of 
rites.  Not  that  they  represent  a cohesive  group;  rather,  they  are  individu- 
ally moveable.  They  often  do  not  depend  on  a particular  sequence  or  pat- 
tern, though  one  microrite  may  emerge  as  a part  of  a pattern  (e.g.  a 
microrite  may  emerge  within  a foundational  rite  and  then  become  inte- 
gral to  that  foundational  rite,  or  a microrite  may  emerge  within  a founda- 
tional rite  and  then  become  integral  to  that  foundational  rite,  or  a micro- 
rite may  “season”  the  foundational  rite  in  some  way).  Certain  microrites 
also  serve  to  assist  in  patterns  of  gathering  and  dispersing  the  people. 
They  also  function  in  transitions  between  foundational  rites.  The  micro- 
rites are  often  recognized  as  characteristically  Pentecostal,  either  in  their 
particularity  or  the  way  they  are  expressed  within  the  larger  Pentecostal 
liturgical  frame.23 

Here,  we  can  only  identify  but  not  explain  some  of  the  characteristic 
micro-rites  and  worship  practices  of  the  Pentecostal  tradition.  Enthusi- 
astic, heartfelt,  contagious  music  remains  a hallmark  of  Pentecostal  ser- 
vices. The  foundational  rite,  “worship  and  praise”,  is  largely  structured 
by  and  infused  with  Pentecostal  singing  often  with  the  local  popular 
instrumentation.  Clapping  and  other  kinesthetic  actions  normally  are 
expressed  with  the  music.  Raising  of  hands  is  common.  Movement  such 
as  swaying  or  dancing  in  the  Spirit,  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
or  a Jericho  march  can  emerge.  Music  and  movement  are  quite  normal 
in  the  tradition. 

Other  microrites  are  more  oral  or  verbal.  Sacred  expletives,  happy 
exclamation,  such  as  “Hallelujah”,  “Thank  you,  Jesus”,  “Glory”,  may  be 
in  response  during  the  sermon,  or  may  erupt  during  other  moments  of  the 
service.  Testimonials  of  God’s  grace  and  assistance  bring  awareness  of 
God  “at  work”  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  common  person.  They  serve  as 
encouragement  and  stimuli  to  hope  in  divine  intervention. 

Many  forms  of  prayer  are  notably  oral  and/or  kinesthetic.  We  have 
mentioned  collective  oral  prayer  as  concert  prayer.  Prayer  often  involves 
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movement  and  can  involve  the  tactile  as  well.  Worshippers  often  move 
together,  hold  one  another’s  hands,  or  reach  out  and  touch  another,  per- 
haps, laying  a hand  on  a shoulder  and  praying  with  or  for  a fellow  wor- 
shipper. Divine  healing  is  believed  in  and  participated  in  at  all  levels  of 
the  congregation.  Prayers  for  inner  healing  and  exorcisms  may  also  be 
practised.  If  a person  is  not  present,  proxy  prayer  might  take  place.  It 
may  even  include  the  anointing  of  a prayer  cloth,  subsequently  sent  to  a 
sick  but  absent  believer,  as  token  of  the  community’s  prayers  and  faith 
in  God’s  healing  provisions.24 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  role  of  charismata.  Some  Pente- 
costals  experience  and  testify  to  the  place  of  visions  and  dreams  as  well. 
But  even  more  characteristic  of  Pentecostal  worship  and  ethos  is  the  time 
of  believers’  fellowship.  Of  course,  during  the  gathering  and  dispersing 
rites  such  “fellowshipping”  flows  as  a trademark  of  the  connection  and 
interdependence  of  the  faith  community.  Worshippers  may  come  early  to 
fellowship  and  pray  together,  they  may  remain  long  after  the  benediction 
to  visit,  share  and/or  pray.  The  genuine  love  and  sense  of  fellowship  in 
the  Spirit  is  obvious  in  the  best  of  Pentecostal  worship. 

Sensibilities  in  worship 

To  understand  Pentecostal  worship,  however,  is  not  merely  to  iden- 
tify rites  (foundational  or  micro).  Even  the  most  characteristic  practices 
do  not  in  themselves  describe  worship  in  the  Pentecostal  tradition.  To 
explain  Pentecostal  worship,  one  must  take  account  of  its  rites  and  the 
values  they  express,  as  we  have,  and  in  addition  must  seek  to  identify 
and  understand  the  sensibilities  with  which  Pentecostal  rites  are  enacted 
and  experienced. 

So  the  last  of  the  three  categories  to  be  considered  here  is  the  cate- 
gory of  the  modes  of  sensibility  in  the  worship  service.25  As  embodied 
attitudes,  the  modes  of  worship  sensibility  help  orient  and  animate  each 
of  the  various  Pentecostal  acts  of  worship,  i.e.  rites,  actions  and  charac- 
teristic practices,  including  the  charismata,  within  the  Pentecostal  ser- 
vice. As  a part  of  the  worship  services,  the  acts  of  worship,  the  rites,  help 
to  provide  a dimension  of  organizational  design  - the  structural  and 
processual  aspects  - to  the  liturgy.  However,  the  embodied  attitudes,  that 
is,  the  worship  sensibilities,  work  by  helping  to  animate  the  rites. 
Through  the  various  modes  of  sensibility  within  the  worship  service,  the 
Pentecostal  practices  are  expressed  and  experienced. 

Worship  sensibilities  then  are  a dimension  of  the  worship  experience 
dynamically  related  to,  though  not  necessarily  contained  within,  the 
structure  of  the  rites.  The  modes  of  liturgical  sensibility  interact  with  the 
rites;  that  is,  a “dynamic  affect”  mediates  between  the  acts  of  worship 
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(the  rites)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  attitudes  of  worship.  There  are  at  least 
seven  modes,  or  ideal  types,  of  sensibility26  that  pervade  Pentecostal  ser- 
vices: celebration,  contemplation,  transcendental  efficacy,  penitence, 
ecstasy,  improvisation  (ritualization)  and  ceremony.27 

A close  look  at  any  Pentecostal  worship  service  would  reveal  at  least 
some  of  these  seven  modes  of  sensibility  and  possibly  others.  Recogniz- 
ing these  sensibilities  helps  to  provide  a better  understanding  of  an 
essential  affective  component  of  Pentecostal  spirituality  and  worship. 
These  modes  seldom  emerge  as  unmixed,  or  as  ideal  types.  For  instance, 
a sensibility  of  contemplation  may  coincide  with  a penitent/purgative 
mode  of  sensibility  or  the  mode  of  celebration  might  mix  with  a more 
ecstatic  mode. 

Sensibilities  do  not  exist  in  isolation.  Neither  are  they  merely  emo- 
tions. They  are  affective  ways  of  experiencing  and  expressing  the  Pente- 
costal rites  framed  by  the  worshipping  context.  As  we  have  said,  various 
sensibilities  may  arise  in  the  midst  of  a particular  act  of  worship.  In  fact 
it  seems  theoretically  possible  that  any  rite  or  practice  could  be  matched 
with  any  of  the  sensibilities,  though  some  modes  of  sensibility  certainly 
seem  more  appropriate  to  particular  rites  or  actions  of  worship  than  do 
other  sensibilities. 

Rites  and  sensibilities:  two  axes 

We  are  portraying  our  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
modes  of  sensibility  and  rites  of  the  Pentecostal  worship  as  two  dimen- 
sions, each  on  its  own  axis.  To  illustrate  these  two  axes  and  thereby  to 
show  a relational  dynamic  within  a Pentecostal  service,  let  us  briefly 
consider  one  simple  gesture  very  common  during  the  Pentecostal  liturgy 
- the  raising  of  hands.28  We  employ  this  example  to  help  show  how  this 
and  other  gestures,  as  well  as  more  complex  microrites,  within  the  Pen- 
tecostal service  may  potentially  be  enacted  with,  and  oriented  by,  a vari- 
ety of  modes  of  sensibility.  It  also  may  suggest  that  the  meaning  of  a par- 
ticular rite,  action  or  physical  gesture  changes  in  accord  with  the  mode 
of  sensibility. 

In  the  liturgies  of  Pentecostal  churches  outstretched  arms  with  lifted 
hands  can  express  a broad  range  of  experiences.29  Such  breadth  is  sup- 
ported by  a range  of  ritual  sensibilities.  Thus,  one  gesture  (the  raising  of 
hands)  has  the  ability  to  express  numerous  and  differing  experiences, 
and  it  can  have  varied  meanings,  each  one  animated  by  at  least  one  litur- 
gical mode  of  sensibility.  Individuals,  for  example,  often  extend  hands 
high  to  express  praise  to  God  in  a celebrative  mode.  Sometimes  in  a 
more  ecstatic  sensibility,  hands  are  lifted  and  waved  as  an  expression  of 
the  ecstasy.  Lifting  hands,  with  palm  up,  often  expresses  an  openness  to 
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God,  a vulnerability  and  receptivity,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
sensibility  of  contemplation.  The  lifted  hands  and  bowed  head  as  an  act 
of  contrition  may  express  the  penitent  mode.  The  mode  of  transcenden- 
tal efficacy  also  animates  hands  to  be  lifted.  For  instance,  in  healing  rites 
typically  a pastor,  elder  or  congregant  places  one  hand  on  the  person 
being  prayed  for  and  lifts  his  or  her  own  other  hand  heavenward.  This 
can  express  a reaching  out  to  God  while  touching  one  in  need,  an  offer- 
ing of  oneself  as  a conduit  for  healing  power,  an  “instrument  for  God’s 
work”.  Of  course,  the  liturgical  leaders  at  times  lift  their  hands  as  a sign 
of  blessing  and  this  happens  in  a more  ceremonial  mode  of  sensibility. 
Hopefully  these  examples  make  clearer  how  a simple  act  or  gesture  may 
be  employed  variously  and  with  many  possible  modes  of  sensibility.  And 
it  suggests  that  other  more  complex  acts  of  worship  and  rites  are  also  ori- 
ented and  animated  by  a similar  variety  of  sensibilities,  resulting  in  a 
potentially  rich  array  of  worship  expressions  and  a multifaceted  worship 
experience. 

Let  us  summarize.  In  this  second  section  we  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  worship  from  a Pen- 
tecostal perspective.  We  have  done  this  by  considering  the  main  cate- 
gories (or  variables)  of  primary  values,  expressive  acts  (rites)  and  sensi- 
bilities. These  three  basic  elements  are  inter-related  (as  variables)  in  a 
worship  experience.  The  dynamic  relationship  among  them  determines 
(at  least  in  part)  the  process  and  contours  of  the  worship  service.  Briefly 
stated,  the  relational  process  consists  of  the  following.  The  primary  val- 
ues support  and  inform  both  the  rites  and  the  sensibilities.  The  rites 
express  or  dramatize  the  values  in  acts  that  symbolize  the  values  and 
beliefs.  Also,  the  rites  enact  the  sensibilities,  disclosing  and  communi- 
cating the  embodying  attitudes  through  acts;  rites  give  a human  face  and 
voice  to  the  values  and  sensibilities,  they  incarnate  and  provide  the  val- 
ues and  sensibilities  with  action.  The  sensibilities  orient  and  animate  the 
rites  and  facilitate  the  appropriation  of  the  values. 

Worship  and  Christian  unity30 

In  this  third  and  final  section  we  turn  to  consider  the  Pentecostal  wor- 
ship tradition  in  light  of  the  liturgical  renewal  and  ecumenical  move- 
ments and  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  Here  we  shall  address  two  basic 
questions  in  a preliminary  fashion:  (1)  How  have  the  liturgical  and  ecu- 
menical movements  influenced  the  worship  tradition?  (2)  What  devel- 
opments in  the  Pentecostal  traditions  may  help  (or  hinder)  the  search  for 
Christian  unity? 

Before  we  address  these  questions  directly,  a word  about  the  Pente- 
costal worship  tradition  is  appropriate. 
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Although  Pentecostalism  has  roots  in  the  historic  church  and  several 
renewal  movements,  the  modem  Pentecostal  movement  emerged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century.  This  early  movement  and  its  descendants 
have  been  named  “classical  Pentecostals”.  A second  phase  of  Pente- 
costal-like  worship  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  century  within  main- 
line churches  as  a kind  of  “neo-Pentecostalism”.  It  came  to  be  called 
“charismatic  renewal”.  These  two  currents,  while  different,  have  many 
similarities  including  aspects  of  spirituality,  forms  of  prayer,  and  ele- 
ments of  renewed  worship.  With  these  similarities  in  mind,  it  may  be 
helpful  in  this  section  to  speak  of  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  movement 
as  one  stream  - albeit  with  two  currents.  By  classifying  the  two  together 
we  might  be  better  able  to  consider  briefly  some  relational  qualities 
between  the  topics  under  discussion.  For  often  what  has  affected  the  one, 
i.e.,  the  charismatic,  has  impacted  the  other,  i.e.  the  Pentecostal.  For 
example,  sometimes  charismatic  renewal  has  been  affected  by  develop- 
ments in  the  larger  church  and  has  then  mediated  some  of  that  effect  to 
the  classical  Pentecostals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impact  of  Pentecostals 
upon  mainline  churches  has  often  first  been  conveyed  through  the 
charismatic  renewal.  We  turn  now  to  look  at  how  the  church  at  large  has 
influenced  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  worship  tradition,  particularly  via 
the  liturgical  and  ecumenical  movements. 

Pentecostal-charismatic  worship  and  the  liturgical  and  ecumeni- 
cal MOVEMENTS 

Liturgical  renewal  as  seedbed  for  charismatic  renewal 

Liturgical  renewal  provided  a seedbed  for  the  charismatic  movement 
and  it  helped  to  create  the  conditions  within  which  the  charismatic  renewal 
could  germinate  and  grow.  In  their  book  Worship  in  Transition:  The  Litur- 
gical Movement  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  Fenwick  and  Spinks  assert  that 
“it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  charismatic  renewal  and  charismatic 
movement  and  the  liturgical  movement  are  related”.31  The  question  is,  of 
course,  in  what  ways  are  they  related?  The  two  have  numerous  similari- 
ties including  both  having  an  interest  in  the  early  church,  both  stressing  the 
faith  community  and  participation  in  and  accessibility  for  worshippers  in 
the  worship,  and  both  having  sought  to  re-emphasize  the  role  of  the  Bible 
in  liturgy  and  life.  These  similarities  aside,  the  two  movements  are  not  co- 
terminous. Fenwick  and  Spinks  speak  of  a symbiotic  relationship  between 
the  two.  In  their  view,  the  liturgical  movement  originally  served  as  a 
seedbed  for  charismatic  renewal.  That  is  to  say:  the  liturgical  renewal 
helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  charismatic  renewal,  and  then  renewed 
members  worked  for  liturgical  renewal.32 
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Cardinal  Suenens,  whose  name  has  been  so  closely  linked  with 
Catholic  charismatic  renewal,  sounded  a similar  theme  when  he  noted 
the  charismatic  renewal’s  indebtedness  to  the  liturgical  movement  which 
helped  to  stimulate  and  shape  the  emerging  charismatic  renewal.33 
Again,  members  of  charismatic  renewal  engaged  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  seeing  their  renewal  in  the  Spirit  as  a force  for  Christian 
unity.  Fenwick  and  Spink  recognized  this  dynamic.  An 

important  feature  of  the  charismatic  movement  has  been  the  way  in  which  it 
has  helped  to  erode  denominational  boundaries.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  for 
example,  have  been  forced  to  take  each  other  seriously  as  fellow  Christians  in 
the  light  of  a common  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit.34 

So,  one  could  say  that  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  worship  tradition 
was  influenced  by  liturgical  renewal,  in  that  the  liturgical  renewal  func- 
tioned to  create  a more  flexible  and  sympathetic  environment,  a seedbed, 
in  which  another  phase  of  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  movement, 
charismatic  renewal,  might  develop. 

The  ecumenical  and  liturgical  movements:  fostering  contact  between 
worship  traditions 

Another  form  of  influence  on  Pentecostal-charismatic  worship 
brought  about  by  both  the  liturgical  renewal  and  the  ecumenical  move- 
ments can  be  seen  in  the  contact  encouraged  between  worship  traditions. 
Such  contact  has  cultivated  a process  of  cross-fertilization  and  borrow- 
ing between  worship  traditions,  that  in  turn  has  produced  what  theolog- 
ical and  liturgical  scholar  Robert  Webber  has  identified  as  “conver- 
gence”. Webber  classifies  four  worship  traditions  - liturgical,  traditional 
Protestant,  creative/contemporary  model,  and  the  Pentecostal-charis- 
matic - that  he  claims  are  presently  borrowing  significantly  from  one 
another.  The  mutual  influence  that  results  from  such  borrowing  he  calls 
the  “convergence  of  worship  traditions”.  In  large  part,  this  convergence 
is  the  result  of  the  movements  and  dynamics  exerted  within  the  contem- 
porary ecumenical  and  liturgical  realms.  Webber  believes  that  the  litur- 
gical renewal  movement  is  responsible  for  “the  spiritual  stimulation 
which  comes  with  borrowing  from  various  worship  communities”.35 
Although  some  observers  have  argued  that  more  has  been  borrowed/rora 
the  Pentecostal-charismatic  worship  tradition  (we  shall  return  to  this 
below)  than  by  them  in  recent  years,36  the  sharing  seems  to  be  moving  in 
both  directions. 

In  fact,  the  current  contact  and  borrowing  between  the  Pentecostal- 
charismatic  worship  and  other  worship  traditions  seems  to  have  nurtured 
an  increasing  openness  among  Pentecostals  towards  other  ways  of  wor- 
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ship.  Webber  cites  several  examples  of  Pentecostal  openness.  He  notes 
an  openness  among  many  Pentecostal  leaders  to  learn  from  others,  an 
interest  in  the  potential  contribution  of  others  towards  a fuller  experience 
of  worship.  Such  interests  coupled  with  a “felt-need”,  has  led  some  Pen- 
tecostal pastors  to  begin  to  restructure  their  worship  services  to  include 
elements  from  the  broader  Christian  worship  tradition  while  remaining 
faithful  to  their  own  Pentecostal  values.  Webber  is  “convinced  that  bor- 
rowing, done  intelligently  and  with  spiritual  sensitivity  and  then  wisely 
integrated  into  worship,  can  have  a powerful  positive  effect  on  a con- 
gregation’s life”  - and,  we  would  add,  foster  the  goals  of  Christian 
unity.37  Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  some  other  developments  within  the 
Pentecostal-charismatic  worship  tradition  that  may  suggest  potential  for 
(or  resistance  to)  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 

Helps  (and  hindrances)  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity 

When  we  speak  of  developments  that  help  (or  hinder)  the  search  for 
Christian  unity,  we  imply  an  acceptance  of  University  of  Notre  Dame  pro- 
fessor of  liturgy  James  White’s  assertion  that  “worship  traditions  are  never 
static”.  When  White  refers  to  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  tradition  he 
extends  his  assertion  that  traditions  are  dynamic  and  developing  with  the 
emphasis:  “especially  when  dominated  by  the  Holy  Spirit!”  Here,  we  will 
mention  only  three  developments  within  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  wor- 
ship tradition  which  may  prove  to  be  helpful  in  the  search  for  Christian 
unity  (we  will  also  note  some  elements  which  might  hinder  the  same). 

First,  the  Pentecostal-charismatic  tradition  has  shown  native 
impulses  and  vision  (at  least  periodically)  for  Christian  unity.  Others 
have  documented  the  early  Pentecostal  envisioning  of  unity.  And  it  is 
clear  that  the  charismatic  renewal  brought  with  it  a hope  and  impetus  for 
ecumenism.38  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  also 
been  hesitancies  and  fears  which  have  slowed  ecumenical  endeavours 
especially  among  classical  Pentecostals.39  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  main 
problems  is  that  Pentecostal  visions  of  Christian  unity  are  different  from 
the  visions  of  many  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  or  at  least  they  are  per- 
ceived to  be  different.  Nonetheless,  a native  impulse  towards  unity  per- 
sists. Towards  that  end,  Pentecostals  have  consistently  been  a people 
who  believe  in  and  actually  practise  crossing  boundaries.40  Rooted  in 
Pentecostal  values  (see  above),  and  believing  that  “the  experience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  one  importance  force  which  sweeps  away  all  denomi- 
national, racial,  educational,  and  social  divides”,  Pentecostals  do  reach 
across  boundaries  towards  a unity. 

A second  element  that  may  help  the  search  for  Christian  unity  is 
related  to  the  influences  that  we  have  noted  above,  particularly  as  medi- 
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ated  through  what  we  called  mutual  borrowing  of  worship  practices.  As 
we  have  indicated,  classical  Pentecostals  have  in  recent  decades  moved 
away  from  the  isolation  that  once  characterized  them.  The  resulting 
interaction  has  helped  ecumenical  relations.41  While  we  noted  (above) 
the  influence  of  the  liturgical  movement  on  the  Pentecostal-charismatic 
tradition,  and  the  borrowing  by  Pentecostals  of  more  historical  forms  of 
worship,  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  Pentecostal-charismatic  worship  has 
had  a significant  impact  on  the  worship  of  the  wider  church.42 

This  impact,  seen  in  part  in  the  aspects  of  Pentecostal-charismatic 
worship  adopted  by  non-Pentecostal  faith  communities,  may  forecast  an 
increased  openness  of  Pentecostals  to  ecumenical  dynamics.  Perhaps  the 
development  of  increased  mutual  borrowing  may  serve  as  a stimulus  for 
Christian  unity.  Why?  Pentecostals  may  recognize  the  willingness  of 
others  to  adopt  some  of  their  worship  practices  as  a symbol  of  respect 
and  sympathetic  understanding.  Such  attitudes  might  reduce  suspicious 
fears  that  often  hinder  our  ecumenical  goals.  Also,  due  to  the  recent 
development  of  mutual  borrowing,  Pentecostals  can  more  easily  recog- 
nize something  familiar  in  other  traditions  of  worship.  This  recognition 
in  turn  may  help  Pentecostals  to  affirm  more  quickly  (at  least  something 
of)  the  nature  of  the  other’s  tradition,  discerning  the  Spirit’s  work  in  sis- 
ter traditions.  This  may  then  help  us  to  build  bridges,  a concept  with 
which  we  will  conclude. 

A third  development  that  may  help  in  our  search  for  Christian  unity 
is  the  emergence  of  what  the  late  Jerry  Sandidge  called  “bridge  people”, 
individuals  and  groups  that  will  build  and  become  themselves  ecumeni- 
cal bridges  43  Bridge  people  seek  to  address  the  hindrances  - the  fears, 
misunderstandings  or  misperceptions,  and  apathy  - that  plague  authen- 
tic ecumenism,  and  use  the  “helps”  as  a foundation  from  which  to  build. 
Sandidge  identified  the  need  for  bridge  people  more  than  a decade  ago. 
While  his  call  must  still  be  heard  and  heeded,  there  are  some  signs  of 
bridge  people  among  us.  Two  prime  examples  of  such  people  are  Walter 
Hollenweger  and  Cecil  (Mel)  Robeck,  Jr.44  Hollenweger  and  Robeck 
know  and  love  the  potential  in  Pentecostal-charismatic  tradition,  yet 
both  are  troubled  by  its  shortcomings.  And  both  believe  in  the  Spirit’s 
call  to  true  Christian  unity.  Their  analyses,  critiques  and  hard  work 
model  the  bridge  person’s  role  and  they  are  signs  among  us  of  hope  in 
our  search  for  unity. 

Summary 

In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  describe  the  nature  of  worship 
from  a Pentecostal  perspective.  We  have  discussed  and  briefly  analyzed 
some  of  the  characteristic  aspects  of  Pentecostal  worship  and  the  rela- 
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tional  dynamics  among  them.  Also,  we  have  considered  the  interaction 
among  contemporary  movements  - all  with  an  eye  towards  Christian 
unity.  Our  aim  in  discussing  (perhaps  even  affirming)  particular  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  a Pentecostal  type  of  worship  is  not  to  produce  more 
divisions  among  Christians.  Rather  our  aim  is  to  appreciate,  and  even  to 
encourage,  the  variety  found  both  within  and  among  worship  traditions. 
And  our  aim  is,  in  the  midst  of  this  greater  appreciation,  to  seek  to  com- 
prehend, to  move  towards,  and  to  experience  the  unity  in  Christianity, 
especially  as  mediated  in  forms  of  Christian  worship. 


NOTES 

1 While  this  descriptive  analysis  seeks  to  be  a general  introduction  to  worship  from  a Pen- 
tecostal perspective,  the  inherent  problems  of  such  an  endeavour  are  all  too  obvious.  Pen- 
tecostal worship  is  expressed  by  widely  divergent  people  and  people  groups  around  the 
world  and  within  a great  variety  of  denominational  families  as  well  as  independent-type 
Pentecostals.  No  one  description  can  do  justice  to  all  of  these  peoples  and  their  experience 
of  worship.  I admit  that  I am  a North  American,  white  and  male.  And  I am  a member  of  a 
particular  Pentecostal  tradition,  the  Assemblies  of  God.  These  few  traits  alone,  though  not 
entirely  limiting,  do  contextualize  my  perspective.  While  in  this  paper  I attempt  to  tran- 
scend my  own  idiosyncrasies  and  give  voice  to  other  Pentecostal  perspectives,  I am  aware 
that  this  cannot  ever  be  fully  realized. 

2 See  “Worship”  by  J.  W.  Sheppard,  in  S.  Burgess,  J.  McGee  and  P.  Alexander  eds.  Dictio- 
nary of  Pentecostal  and  Charismatic  Movements  [ DP  CM ],  Grand  Rapids  MI, 
Regency/Zondervan,  1988,  p.903. 

3 J.  D.  Crichton,  “A  Theology  of  Worship”,  in  The  Study  of  Liturgy,  Cheslyn  Jones,  Geof- 
frey Wainwright  and  Edward  Yamold  eds,  New  York,  Oxford  UP,  1978,  p.7. 

4 Of  course,  Pentecostals  believe  in  encountering  and  relating  to  their  God  outside  of  this 
particlar  dimension.  They  often  encourage  each  other  with  the  verse  “we  walk  by  faith  and 
not  by  sight”  (1  Cor.  5:7).  To  the  Pentecostals  this  verse  means  that  the  Christian  life  is  not 
based  on  “sight”  of  manifestations  of  the  divine.  It  is  rather  founded  on  faith  in  God. 
Nonetheless,  a kind  of  dimension  akin  to  hierophany  or  epiphany  is  appreciated  as  facili- 
tating worship,  particularly  within  the  ritual  worship  setting. 

5 See  D.  Albrecht,  Rites  in  the  Spirit:  A Ritual  Approach  to  Pentecostal-Charismatic  Spiri- 
tuality, Sheffield,  UK,  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1999;  and  Albrecht, 
“Pentecostal/Charismatic  Spirituality:  Looking  through  the  Lens  of  Ritual”,  PhD  diss., 
Graduate  Theological  Union,  Berkeley  CA,  1993. 

6 In  connection  with  the  theological  nature  of  worship  as  understood  by  Pentecostals,  and 
the  purpose  inherent  in  that  nature  as  described  in  this  section,  let  us  briefly  note  what 
might  be  thought  of  as  “pastoral  purposes”  (or  perhaps  “pastoral  functions”  or  roles) 
related  to  the  worship  service.  These  include  the  functions  of  developing  an  environment 
that  supports  and  nurtures  the  worship  experience.  Also  included  in  the  pastoral  purposes 
of  worship  is  teaching  attitudes  and  forms  of  worship.  Through  instruction  and  practice 
within  the  worship  service  worshippers  learn  that  a wide  range  of  expression  may  become 
worship.  Encouraging  the  corporate  nature  of  worship  is  another  pastoral  purpose  of  the 
worship  service.  While  Pentecostals  enjoy  and  practise  private  devotions,  they  also  seek 
and  appreciate  the  “opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  uniqueness  that  happens  in  corporate 
praise  and  adoration”.  It  is  often  described  with  the  metaphor  of  a symphony.  Many  and 
varied  instruments  play  individual  parts  to  produce  a multifaceted  performance.  And  of 
course,  proclaiming  the  gospel  and  calling  for  an  authentic  response  to  the  gospel  are  cen- 
tral pastoral  purposes  of  nearly  any  Pentecostal  worship  service.  These  and  other  pastoral 
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functions  are  addressed  by  Allen  Groff,  a Pentecostal  writer,  counsellor  and  long-time  pas- 
tor, in  a private  communique,  “Nature  and  Purposes  of  Worship”. 

7 In  addition  to  orienting  and  animating  rites,  the  sensibilities  to  some  extent  facilitate  the 
appropriation  of  the  values  or  beliefs. 

8 Russell  Spittler  has  identified  implicit  values  that  support  Pentecostal/charismatic  spiritu- 
ality in  his  article  “Spirituality”,  DPCM,  804-809. 

9 On  the  centrality  of  experience  see  Harvey  Cox,  Fire  from  Heaven , New  York,  Addison- 
Wesley,  1995,  where  he  recognizes  the  experiential  nature  of  Pentecostal  worship  in 
claiming  that  for  Pentecostals  “the  experience  of  God  is  absolutely  primary”.  As  a result, 
he  altered  his  approach  in  order  better  to  study  Pentecostals,  p.71.  Also  see  his  description 
of  experience,  pp.300ff.  For  differing  Christian  approaches  to  Christianity,  Spittler  in  his 
“Spirituality”  cites  Lesslie  Newbigin,  The  Household  of  God:  Lectures  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Church,  London,  SCM  Press,  1953,  where  Newbigin  describes  three  basic  approaches: 
a view  that  emphasizes  the  intellect,  seeing  it  as  belief  and  doctrinal  assent;  an  approach 
that  regards  obedience,  participation  and  religious  actions  as  the  primary  realm  of  religion; 
and  thirdly,  that  which  recognizes  personal  experience  as  foundational.  Pentecostals  are 
clearly  represented  in  the  third  approach. 

10  From  the  American  Assemblies  of  God’s  1916  formulation  as  quoted  by  Spittler,  “Spiri- 
tuality”, 805-806.  The  statement  has  subsequently  been  revised. 

11  Ibid. 

12  Walter  J.  Hollenweger,  Pentecostalism:  Origins  and  Developments  Worldwide,  Peabody 
MA,  Hendrickson,  1997,  pp.269-72. 

13  Ibid.,  p.271. 
uIbid.,  p.270. 

15  Ronald  Grimes,  noted  ritologist  (ritual  studies  expert),  identifies  this  dynamic  as  “ritual- 
izing”. By  this  he  means  the  activity  of  cultivating  or  inventing  rites;  it  is  a process,  a qual- 
ity of  nascence  or  emergence;  see  his  Ritual  Criticism,  Univ.  of  South  Carolina  Press, 
1990,  pp.9-10. 

16  Hollenweger  argues  that  such  an  oral  liturgy  should  not  be  thought  of  as  only  for  preliter- 
ate peoples.  In  fact  the  majority  of  people  in  the  world  today  are  “oral  people”,  and  a liturgy 
that  is  not  sensitive  to  them  might  be  exclusive  in  some  ways.  He  also  suggests  that  today 
many  “middle-class...  highly  trained  intellectuals  find  the  ‘oral  order’  more  satisfying”  than 
the  strictly  written  one.  He  notes  the  great  attracting  power  of  the  charismatic  movement 
within  the  mainline  churches  as  one  evidence  of  this;  see  Pentecostalism,  p.27 1 . 

17  Testimonies  and  narratives  are  fundamental  to  Pentecostal  worship  and  spirituality  as 
Steven  Land  among  others  had  argued;  see  his  Pentecostal  Spirituality,  Sheffield,  UK, 
Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1993,  esp.  ch.  2 and  his  “Pentecostal  Spirituality”,  p.485.  “Such 
narratives  place  daily  life  as  well  as  ‘spiritual  experience’  within  a biblical/faith  frame- 
work. These  ‘sharings’  may  occur  in  speech  or  song;  they  may  take  on  a formal  aim  or  be 
informally  related.  But  authentic  testimony  which  speaks  out  of  human  experience  seeks 
to  discern  the  works  of  God  in  the  life  of  the  faith  community  and  world.  Functioning  in 
this  way,  testimony  narratives  provide  a way  of  doing  theology.  Thus,  the  narratives  both 
interpret  the  works  of  God  and  give  voice  to  the  words  of  God”;  see  Albrecht,  Rites,  ch. 
7,  the  section  “testimonial  narrative”. 

18  See  Albrecht,  Rites,  ch.  5;  Cox,  Fire  from  Heaven,  ch.  8;  Land,  Pentecostal  Spirituality. 

19  See  Albrecht,  Rites,  ch.  7 and  “Pentecostal/Charismatic  Spirituality”,  pp.306-308. 

20  We  use  the  term  rite  (or  foundational  rite)  when  referring  to  a portion  or  phase  of  the  wor- 
ship service  (e.g.  the  sermon,  the  song  service),  or  a set  of  actions  (e.g.  various  types  of 
altar/responses).  Rite  (or  microrite)  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  a particular  practice  or 
specific  act  or  enactment  (e.g.  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  taking  an  offering,  receiving 
water  or  Spirit  baptism)  recognized  by  Pentecostals  as  a legitimate  part  of  their  overall  rit- 
ual. 

21  Hollenweger,  Pentecostalism,  p.271. 

22  See  Albrecht,  Rites,  ch.  4;  also  Albrecht,  “Pentecostal  Spirituality:  Looking  through  the 
Lens  of  Ritual”,  Pneuma,  14,  2,  fall  1992,  pp.107-25. 

23  See  Spittler ’s  description  of  “characteristic  practices”  in  his  “Spirituality”,  DPCM,  806- 
808;  see  also  for  a fuller  list  of  “microrites”,  i.e.  Pentecostal  worship  expressions, 
Albrecht,  Rites,  appendix  B. 
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24  Such  rites  point  to  the  dynamic  and  creative  potential  inherent  in  the  Pentecostal  practices 
and  understanding  of  worship.  The  potential  has  both  positive  and  negative  possibilities. 
Positively,  Pentecostal/charismatic  worship  can  allow  for  enthusiastic,  vital  participation 
of  all  congregants.  It  encourages  each  person  to  enter  into  a dramatic  conversation  with 
God  mediated  through  a faith  community,  wherein  worshipping  Pentecostals  become  a 
people,  a family,  an  interconnected,  supportive,  transformative  community.  The  commu- 
nity seeks  to  reorder  itself  within  its  understanding  of  divine  guidance,  guidance  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  understood  in  the  worship  context. 

But  there  are,  of  course,  potentially  negative  possibilities  inherent  in  the  Pentecostal  prac- 
tice and  understanding  of  worship,  as  well.  One  danger  of  a Pentecostal  understanding  of 
worship  is  that  it  can  become  too  narrow.  Pentecostals  have  in  the  past  been  intolerant  of 
other  forms  of  worship.  Or  Pentecostals  can  become  fixated  on  their  own  rites  and  prac- 
tices, revealing  little  appreciation  for  other  possible  symbolizations  from  historic  Chris- 
tianity or  contemporary  spiritualities.  These  potentially  negative  attitudes  may  work 
together  to  produce  a form  of  Christian  elitism  (an  oxymoron).  Finally,  the  Pentecostal 
conception  of  worship  is  also  filled  with  the  danger  of  self-deception.  In  the  affectively 
charged  dimension  that  Pentecostals  call  worship,  human  sensations  and  emotions  are 
encouraged  and  believed  to  help  in  the  communicative  process  with  the  divine.  The  need 
to  rightly  discern  an  authentic  “move”  of  the  Spirit  is  opposed  to  self-deceiving  impulses. 
The  danger  of  assigning  divine  origins  to  neurotic  impulses  and  behaviour  always  threat- 
ens in  the  absence  of  rigorous  discerning  practices.  In  general  Pentecostals  seem  aware  of 
these  potentials,  positive  and  negative,  and  apparently  believe  the  risk  is  worth  taking.  The 
benefits  outweigh  the  negative  possibilities. 

25  By  “sensibility”  we  mean  an  embodied  attitude  which  is  the  result  of  abilities  to  feel  or 
perceive,  as  in  a receptiveness  to  impression  or  an  affective  responsiveness  towards  some- 
thing. Our  understanding  of  sensibility  overlaps  Steven  Land’s  category  of  “Pentecostal 
Affections”;  see  his  Pentecostal  Spirituality,  esp.  ch.  3. 

26  Although  examples  of  an  “ideal  type”  (a  singular,  unmixed  sensibility)  of  a Pentecostal  rit- 
ual mode  of  sensibility  may  be  uncommon  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  rites  (most  often  the 
modes  co-exist,  and  even  mix),  the  “ideal”  or  “pure”  category  can  fulfill  a heuristic  function. 

27  We  think  of  these  seven  modes  of  sensibility  in  Pentecostal  worship  as  follows.  The  cele- 
brative  mode  embodies  an  attitude  characterized  by  expressiveness  and  spontaneity;  it 
roots  in  the  actions  an  attitude  of  playfulness  which  enjoys  the  experiencing  of  the  reli- 
gious symbols.  The  mode  of  transcendental  efficacy  occupies  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum of  liturgical  altitudes  from  celebration,  it  refers  to  an  attitude  that  participates  in  prag- 
matic ritual  work  particularly  in  relationship  to  a transcendental  reality  - God,  and  the 
power  of  God  to  produce  an  effect.  Transcendental  efficacy  functions  with  practical  goals. 
It  is  more  concerned  with  consequence  than  meaning.  The  contemplative  mode  is  marked 
by  a deep  receptivity  and  a sense  of  openness  to,  and  docility  before,  God.  The  peni- 
tent/purgative mode  of  sensibility  is  characterized  by  contrition,  repentance,  remorse,  sor- 
row, lamenting  or  grieving.  The  mode  of  (transcendental)  ecstasy  is  the  sense  that  one  is 
directly  influenced  by  God,  a sense  of  being  inspired  or  moved  to  act,  possibly  even  the 
sense  of  being  acted  upon  or  seized  by  the  divine,  a sense  of  a direct  experience  of  the 
divine;  while  the  ceremonial  mode  shows  more  intentionality  than  the  other  sensibilities 
and  requires  some  suppression  of  individuality  in  favour  of  a larger  liturgical  task.  See 
Albrecht,  Rites,  for  a fuller  description  of  these  sensibilities. 

See  also  Ronald  Grimes,  who  identifies  a series  of  modes  of  sensibility.  Although  his  cat- 
egories are  not  meant  to  apply  to  Pentecostal  ritual  (they  are  broad  and  seek  to  encompass 
types  of  sensibilities  in  varied  - even  universal  - ritual  settings),  his  general  insight  sug- 
gests application  for  Pentecostal  ritual.  In  the  identification,  description  and  analysis  of 
Pentecostal  sensibilities,  we  have  used  Grimes’s  foundational  insight.  However,  our  set  of 
seven  modes  of  ritual  sensibilities  reflects  an  extension,  a significant  rearrangement  and 
conceptual  adaptation  of  Grimes’s  categories,  in  order  to  make  them  specifically  applica- 
ble to  the  Pentecostal  rites.  For  Ronald  Grimes’s  categorization  of  modes  present  in  ritual 
see  his  Beginnings  in  Ritual  Studies,  London/New  York,  Univ.  Press  of  America,  1982, 
pp.35-51;  for  examples  of  his  modal  conception  used  as  a framework  for  interpreting  par- 
ticular rituals  see  Beginnings,  pp.  101-13,221-31  and  in  the  case  studies  of  his  Ritual  Crit- 
icism, pp.7-144. 
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28  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  religious  ritual  gestures  see  Ann  Hawthorne,  “Introduction 
- Method  and  Spirit:  Studying  the  Diversity  of  Gestures  in  Religion”  in  Diversities  of 
Gifts:  Field  Studies  in  Southern  Religion , Ruel  Tyson,  Jr,  James  L.  Peacock  and  Daniel  W. 
Patterson  eds,  Urbana  and  Chicago,  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1988,  pp.3-20. 

29  It  seems  clear  that  ritual  gestures  are  quite  important  to  Pentecostal  worship,  particularly 
those  gestures  made  with  the  use  of  the  congregants’  hands.  Not  only  the  lifting  of  arms 
and  hands  wide  spread,  but  the  laying-on  of  hands  in  healing  rites,  holding  hands  in  prayer, 
reaching  out,  extending  a hand  towards  another  in  need,  signing  in  songs  (sign  language- 
like) and  other  hand  gestures  are  prevalent. 

30  See  D.  Albrecht,  “Ecumenical  Potential  and  Pentecostal  Spirituality”,  in  Pentecostal- 
Charismatic  Theological  Inquiry  International:  Cyberjournal  for  Pentecostal-Charis- 
matic  Research,  fall  1997. 

31  John  Fenwick  and  Bryan  Spinks,  Worship  in  Transition:  The  Liturgical  Movement  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  New  York,  Continuum,  1995,  p.lll. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  11 1-1 2. 

33  Ibid.,  p.109. 

34 /6/d.,  p.  110. 

35  Robert  Webber,  Signs  of  Wonder:  The  Phenomenon  of  Convergence  in  Modern  Liturgical 
and  Charismatic  Churches,  Nashville,  Abbott  Martyn,  1992,  pp.54-56. 

36  James  White,  Protestant  Worship:  Traditions  in  Transition,  Louisville  KY,  Westminster/ 
John  Knox,  1989,  p.205. 

37  Webber,  Signs  of  Wonder,  p.56. 

38  Cecil  Robeck  has  written  extensively  on  ecumenical  issues  from  a Pentecostal  perspective. 
Among  his  works  see  esp.  “Pentecostals  and  Ecumenism:  An  Expanding  Frontier”,  paper 
presented  at  the  Pentecostal  Research  Conference,  Kappel,  Switzerland,  1991;  “Pente- 
costal Perspectives  and  the  Ecumenical  Challenge”,  an  unpublished  paper,  available  from 
the  author;  “Revisioning  the  Unity  we  Seek:  The  Calling  of  Faith  and  Order”,  an  unpub- 
lished paper  presented  at  a theological  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Ecumenical  Devel- 
opment Initiative,  Atlanta,  USA,  1995.  See  also  Hollenweger,  Pentecostalism,  pp.334-88, 
on  what  he  calls  “the  ecumenical  root”  of  Pentecostalism’s  history  and  development. 

39  Robeck  sees  “fear  as  a key  issue”  in  ecumenism;  quoted  in  Hollenweger,  Pentecostalism, 
p.372. 

40  See  Hollenweger,  Pentecostalism,  p.355.  While  Pentecostals  do  not  always  live  this  out, 
it  is  fundamental  to  their  history  and  ethos.  Hollenweger  sees  this  radical  reaching  out 
(crossing  boundaries)  mostly  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  movement’s  development.  In  its 
initial  phase,  the  charismatic  renewal  also  portrayed  an  optimism  for  ecumenism  and  the 
potential  role  the  charismatic  movement  might  play  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  See 
Hollenweger  on  K.  McDonnell,  Pentecostalism,  pp.362  ff.,  and  Hollenweger’s  The  Pen- 
tecostals, London,  SCM  Press,  1972,  pp.424-56;  also  Albrecht,  “Ecumenical  Potential”. 

41  Hollenweger  gives  some  examples  of  the  move  from  isolation,  including  some  Latin 
American  Pentecostal  churches  joining  WCC.  For  other  examples  see  “Pentecostalism”, 
pp.  367-88,  also  Hollenweger’s  The  Pentecostals,  London,  SCM  Press,  1972,  pp.424-56. 

42  White  and  Webber,  for  example,  argue  that  the  “borrowing”  from,  and  impact  of,  Pente- 
costals and  their  worship  elements  has  been  extensive  in  recent  times.  See  White,  Protes- 
tant Worship,  ch.  11,  and  Webber,  Signs  of  Wonder,  chs  5-6. 

43  Jerry  Sandidge,  “Consultation  Summary:  A Pentecostal  Perspective”,  Pneuma,  9,  1 , spring 
1987,  pp.96-98. 

44  While  several  names  of  individuals  and  groups  could  be  cited  as  emerging  bridge  people, 
we  wish  to  mention  three  more:  David  Du  Plessis,  who  as  a classical  Pentecostal  “blazed 
the  trail”  in  the  20th  century  for  ecumenical  activities  among  Pentecostals,  and  Kilian 
McDonnell  and  Peter  Hocken,  who  represent  the  ecumenical  vision  as  bridge  people  with 
the  charismatic  renewal. 
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The  Church  of  South  India:  the  beginnings 

The  Church  of  South  India  came  into  being  on  27  September  1947  as 
an  organic  union  of  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  (British)  and 
Congregational  churches  in  South  India.  These  four  ecclesial  traditions 
each  had  their  own  understandings  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  wor- 
ship. Therefore,  when  the  union  was  achieved,  the  Church  of  South  India 
(CSI)  formulated  the  following  “governing  principle”  with  regard  to 
worship,  as  recorded  in  article  12  of  the  CSI  constitution: 

The  Church  of  South  India  will  aim  at  conserving  for  the  common  benefit 
whatever  of  good  has  been  gained  in  the  separate  history  of  those  churches 
from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  therefore  in  its  public  worship  will  retain 
for  its  congregations  freedom  either  to  use  historic  forms  or  not  to  do  so  as 
may  best  conduce  to  edification  and  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.1 

Based  on  this  governing  principle,  the  CSI  proceeded  to  formulate 
rules  for  the  worship  of  the  church.  These  included  the  power  of  the 
synod  to  “issue  forms  of  worship  to  be  used  on  special  occasions,  and 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  essential  elements  or  constituent  parts  of 
other  services”.2  The  church  saw  a common  liturgy  for  the  service  of 
holy  communion  as  a distinctive  stage  in  the  journey  towards  fuller 
unity,  and  the  constitution  mentions  this  specifically: 

As  the  Church  of  South  India  grows  in  unity  of  mind  and  spirit  and  experi- 
ences closer  fellowship  in  worship,  it  may  develop  a common  form  or  forms 
of  the  service  of  holy  communion  adapted  to  the  special  needs  and  religious 
experience  of  South  India.3 

Initial  directions 

One  can  detect  here  two  major  directions.  First,  the  CSI  was  hoping 
that  a common  form  (or  forms)  of  holy  communion  would  be  an  out- 
come of  a growing  sense  of  unity.  That  is,  the  need  for  a common  form, 
or  forms,  of  worship  will  develop  as  people  in  the  CSI  begin  to  experi- 
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ence  being  together  in  the  various  elements  of  the  church’s  life.  Second, 
the  unity  of  the  church  will  be  nurtured  and  strengthened  precisely  as  a 
common  form  of  eucharistic  worship  is  developed  and  used  by  the  con- 
gregations. This  common  form  might  be  introduced  experimentally  first; 
hopefully  it  would  then  be  accepted  by  the  whole  church  as  representing 
its  official  form  of  eucharistic  worship.  Through  participation  in  this 
common  form  of  worship  the  people  would  - over  time  - experience  a 
strengthening  of,  and  growing  in,  unity. 

When  the  CSI  was  founded  great  hopes  were  placed  on  the  genera- 
tions of  Christians  to  come  who,  being  bom,  baptized  and  nurtured  in  the 
CSI,  would  not  bear  the  burden  of  the  history  of  the  earlier  constituent 
denominations  - rather,  their  piety  would  be  shaped  by  the  common  form 
of  worship  which  they  would  experience  in  the  CSI.  These  two  direc- 
tions (the  experience  of  unity  leading  to  common  forms  of  worship,  and 
common  forms  of  worship  strengthening  unity)  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, but  complementary.  One  can  see  how  in  the  first  few  decades  of  the 
history  of  CSI  the  second  direction  has  been  in  the  forefront;  today,  the 
first  direction  is  really  the  motivating  force  for  liturgical  renewals  within 
the  church. 

Two  major  commitments 

The  two  directions  described  above  were  propelled  by  two  important 
commitments. 

A commitment  to  unity 

With  its  concern  for  unity,  the  CSI  in  its  very  constitution  listed  nine 
elements  as  mandatory  for  every  eucharistic  worship.  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Introductory  prayers. 

2.  The  ministry  of  the  word,  including  readings  from  the  scriptures, 
which  may  be  accompanied  by  preaching. 

3.  The  preparation  of  the  communicants  by  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
the  declaration  of  God’s  mercy  to  penitent  sinners,  whether  in  the 
form  of  an  absolution  or  otherwise,  and  such  a prayer  as  the  “prayer 
of  humble  access”. 

4.  The  offering  to  God  of  gifts  of  the  people. 

5.  The  thanksgiving  for  God’s  glory  and  goodness  and  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ  in  his  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension, 
leading  to  a reference  to  his  institution  of  the  sacrament,  in  which  his 
own  words  are  rehearsed,  and  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  bread  and 
wine  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  sacrament  with  prayer  that  we 
may  receive  that  which  our  Lord  intends  to  give  us  in  this  sacrament. 
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6.  An  intercession  for  the  whole  church,  for  whom  and  with  whom  we 
ask  God’s  mercy  and  goodness  through  the  merits  of  the  death  of  his 
Son. 

7.  The  Lord’s  prayer,  as  the  central  act  of  prayer,  in  which  we  unite  with 
the  whole  church  of  Christ  to  pray  for  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  gra- 
cious purposes  and  to  present  our  needs  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  communion,  with  words  conformable  to 
scripture  indicating  the  nature  of  the  action. 

9.  A thanksgiving  for  the  grace  received  in  the  communion,  with  which 
should  be  joined  the  offering  and  dedication  of  ourselves  to  God.4 

Having  outlined  these  as  necessary  elements  of  eucharistic  worship  the 
CSI,  in  its  first  synod,  appointed  a liturgy  committee  which  sought  to 
frame  a common  form  of  worship  to  symbolize,  actualize  and  nurture  the 
unity  of  the  church.5 

The  liturgy  committee  envisaged  expressing  the  unity  of  the  church 
in  three  specific  ways.  First,  it  wished  to  express  the  unity  by  incorpo- 
rating some  ancient  liturgical  forms  in  the  new  liturgy.  The  liturgy 
and  worship  was  to  embody  the  historic  unity  of  the  church  through 
the  ages.  For  example,  the  use  of  the  Trisagion  in  the  eucharistic 
liturgy  was  precisely  to  nurture  a sense  of  the  historic  unity,  the 
Trisagion  being  seen  as  “the  constant  praise  of  the  Jacobite  church”.6 
Similarly  the  preparatory  prayer  before  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments, “Be  present,  Be  present,  O Jesus”,  comes  “from  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy,  a Gallician  form  of  the  Western  rite  which  had  its  origin  in 
Spain”.7 

Second,  being  united  at  worship  meant  the  inclusion  of  the  various 
forms,  prayers  and  practices  from  the  four  constituent  denominations  of 
the  church  (Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregational). 
Liturgies  were  organized  with  multiple  choices  at  each  step  in  the  litur- 
gical movement.  There  was  a conscious  endeavour  “to  preserve  features 
perhaps  peculiar  to  one  tradition  but  dear  to  people  brought  up  in  that 
way”.8  For  example,  the  confession  of  sins  may  be  done  either  using  the 
prayer  given  in  the  worship  book,  or  extempore  prayer.  Another  impor- 
tant illustration  is  the  way  in  which  the  CSI  combines  the  centrality  of 
word  and  sacrament  in  its  eucharistic  liturgy. 

Third,  unity  was  clearly  distinguished  from  uniformity;  therefore  the 
common  orders  of  worship,  including  the  eucharist,  were  allowed  to  take 
local  form  and  shape.  By  choosing  different  options  given  in  the  com- 
mon liturgy,  two  congregations  using  the  same  liturgy  can  make  their 
worship  significantly  different.  Moreover,  congregations  were  free  to 
choose  particular  parts  of  the  common  liturgy,  as  seemed  appropriate  for 
their  particular  situation. 
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A commitment  to  being  an  Indian  church 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inauguration  of  the  Church  of 
South  India  took  place  only  one  month  after  the  independence  of  the 
country  of  India:  the  nation  gained  its  independence  on  15  August  1947 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  CSI  was  celebrated  in  Madras  (Chennai)  on 
27  September  1947.  Thus  the  union  efforts  went  alongside  the  struggle 
for  national  independence.  Therefore,  the  commitment  to  being  an 
Indian  church  was  central  to  the  new  church.  Yet  the  liturgy  committee 
did  not  greatly  succeed  in  incorporating  Indian  elements  in  the  common 
liturgy.  In  replying  to  a Swiss  Reformed  theologian’s  complaint  that  the 
CSI  liturgy  did  not  contain  any  distinctly  Indian  features,  L.W.  Brown, 
the  chair  of  the  liturgy  committee,  had  this  to  say: 

We  realize  the  force  of  this  criticism  but  our  church  has  not  become  unified 
enough  in  three  years  of  life  to  be  able  to  speak  with  a single  voice.  It  is  an 
Indian  church  and  it  will  develop  its  own  theology  and  know  exactly  what  it 
wishes  to  say  in  its  praise  of  God.9 

The  leaders  of  the  church  were  right  in  assuming  that  the  Indian  char- 
acter of  the  liturgy  will  develop  as  there  is  growth  into  fuller  unity:  over 
the  years  the  CSI  has  gained  a voice  of  its  own  when  it  comes  to  liturgi- 
cal renewal.  The  Book  of  Common  Worship  has  included  several  Indian 
elements  in  the  liturgies.  For  example  the  singing  of  Psalm  128  during 
the  wedding  service  can  be  accompanied  by  the  ceremony  of  seven  steps 
which  is  peculiar  to  Indian  culture.  Even  when  the  written  liturgy  does 
not  suggest  any  particular  Indian  expressions,  people  in  local  situations 
appropriate  the  liturgy  in  their  own  ways  and  make  it  “Indian”.  As  J.R. 
Chandran  writes, 

It  is  true  that  over  the  years  Christians  in  India  have  become  quite  open  to 
adopting  local  cultural  elements.  We  have  been  adopting  Indian  music  and 
dance  for  liturgical  use.  Several  external  symbols  like  the  use  of  Kolam  or  ran- 
goli  [decorative  drawings  on  the  floor],  and  the  use  of  pottu  [a  coloured  mark], 
on  the  forehead  by  women  have  become  quite  common  among  Christians.  We 
have  also  included  the  well-known  prayer  from  the  Brhadaranyaka  Upanishad 
[Hindu  scripture]  in  the  CSI  service  of  baptism...  The  question  is  whether  we 
can  go  further  and  see  to  own  as  our  religious  and  cultural  heritage  all  that  we 
recognize  as  true,  beautiful  and  good  in  the  other  religious  traditions  of  India.10 

The  commitment  to  Indian  culture  is  expressed  much  more  self-con- 
sciously in  the  most  recent  eucharistic  liturgy  of  1985.  The  general  rubric 
for  this  liturgy  expresses  the  indigenous  voice  of  the  church.  It  reads, 

In  that  this  service  attempts  to  express  an  understanding  of  worship  that  is 
more  Indian  than  our  traditional  Christian  worship  forms,  people  are  encour- 
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aged  to  conduct  the  service  in  as  authentic  an  Indian  style  as  possible,  and 

should  feel  free  to  adapt  the  service  to  fit  local  conditions  and  customs.11 

The  alternate  version  is  organized  under  Indian  categories  such  as 
pravesa  (entry),  prabodha  (awakening),  smarana-samarpana  (recalling 
and  offering),  and  samabhaktva  or  prasada  (sharing).  The  lighting  of  the 
lamp  and  singing  a bhajan  are  explicitly  made  a part  of  the  liturgy. 

Complexities  and  challenges 

The  journey  towards  making  worship  both  to  express  the  growing 
unity  of  the  church  and  to  nurture  the  church  towards  fuller  unity  has  not 
been  an  easy  one.  The  road  has  been  paved  with  many  complexities  and 
challenges;  let  us  look  at  a few  of  these. 

Language 

The  Church  of  South  India  includes  within  its  fold  people  who  speak 
one  of  four  major  languages  of  South  India:  Tamil,  Telugu,  Kannada  and 
Malay alam.  Though  these  four  languages  come  from  the  same  Dravid- 
ian  roots,  they  each  have  a different  script.  Therefore,  when  the  CSI 
meets  as  a whole  church  the  language  that  unites  all  these  is  English. 
That  is  why  The  Book  of  Common  Worship  was  first  done  in  English,  and 
then  translated  into  all  the  four  languages.  For  a common  liturgy  to 
express  a sense  of  unity  it  needs  a common  language,  and  English  has 
played  that  role  until  now.  But  in  local  and  regional  situations  the  unity 
is  expressed  through  performing  the  liturgy  in  one  of  the  four  languages. 
There  are  dioceses  and  other  places  within  the  CSI  where  for  a diocesan 
or  parish  meeting  and  worship  one  has  to  operate  with  two  or  more  lan- 
guages. At  this  point,  creative  ways  of  doing  the  liturgy  in  two  or  more 
languages  have  been  found.  As  far  as  the  singing  of  hymns  is  concerned, 
the  people  of  the  CSI  can  sing  Western  hymns  together,  each  in  his  or  her 
own  mother-tongue,  because  most  Western  hymns  are  available  in  trans- 
lation. But  when  it  comes  to  singing  indigenous  hymns  it  is  not  easy, 
because  the  local  hymns  are  very  local  indeed.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  attempts  to  collect  indigenous  hymns  common  to  all  the  four  lan- 
guage areas  and  to  compile  them,  in  the  four  languages,  in  a hymnbook 
which  can  be  used  when  the  CSI  meets  as  a whole.  Bishop  Amirtham  has 
been  involved  in  the  publication  of  such  a hymnbook. 

In  addition  to  the  Book  of  Common  Worship,  other  liturgies  have  been 
written  in  local  languages  with  local  musical  arrangements.  The  semi- 
naries have  been  in  the  forefront  in  creating  such  liturgies.  To  give  one 
example  from  the  Tamil  region,  the  Tamilnadu  theological  college  in 
Tirumaraiyur  had  a liturgy  for  the  service  of  the  word  which  was  written 
in  the  local  idiom  and  music.  This  was  popularized  by  the  seminary 
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through  its  students.  When  that  seminary  joined  with  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary at  Tranquebar  to  form  a new  seminary  at  Madurai,  four  new  liturgies 
were  created  and  popularized,  and  these  liturgies  are  very  “Indian”  in 
their  character.  Similar  leadership  has  been  offered  by  the  seminaries  in 
other  language  areas.  While  these  liturgies  are  “Indian”,  they  fail  to  func- 
tion as  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  church  because  they  have  not  yet 
been  used  on  occasions  when  CSI  is  at  worship  as  a whole  church. 
Respecting  the  language  traditions  of  each  of  the  areas  within  the  church, 
while  finding  ways  to  worship  in  unity,  is  quite  a challenging  task. 

Denominational  differences 

Due  to  the  earlier  missionary  decisions  on  the  issue  of  comity,  the 
denominations  which  came  together  to  form  the  CSI  were  separated  not 
only  in  their  doctrine  and  polity,  but  also  by  geographical  boundaries. 
For  example,  the  diocese  of  Tirunelveli  was  entirely  Anglican  before  the 
union;  similarly,  the  diocese  of  Kanyakumari  consisted  only  of  Congre- 
gational parishes.  In  such  a situation,  a new  common  form  of  worship 
seemed  unwarranted.  The  people  in  these  dioceses  did  not  see  the  need 
for  a new,  common  form  of  worship  to  express  their  new  unity;  indeed, 
the  unity  achieved  was  not  “real”  to  them  because  there  were  no  other 
denominations  in  their  geographical  area  - they  had,  as  it  were,  no  one 
to  unite  with.  Therefore  the  liturgy  of  the  united  church  had  to  become 
an  “educator”  for  the  people  on  unity  and  its  meaning.  It  is  interesting 
that  an  early  publication  after  the  union  discussed  the  various  liturgies 
then  available  in  India,  and  how  one  is  enriched  by  using  some  of  those 
in  one’s  own  worship  life.12  In  the  introduction  to  this  book  we  read, 

The  booklet  arises  out  of  a practical  need  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  Before 
the  union  was  inaugurated,  the  members  of  the  uniting  denominations  natu- 
rally concentrated  their  attention  to  what  they  held  in  common.  Since  then,  as 
naturally,  they  have  thought  more  of  what  is  distinctive  in  their  own  heritages, 
anxious  to  bring  to  the  new  church  all  the  good  things  they  can.13 

Thus  there  was  a need  to  educate  the  people  on  the  unity  that  has  come 
about,  and  worship  was  one  avenue  for  such  an  ecumenical  education. 

This  meant,  then,  that  the  reception  of  the  common  liturgy  in  local 
congregations  and  dioceses  was  not  going  to  be  evenly  experienced,  nor 
would  it  be  always  easy.  For  example,  the  congregations  which  belonged 
to  the  Anglican  tradition  before  the  union  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  new  sense  of  unity  in  worship.  Some  of  these  congrega- 
tions were  still  using  the  1662  order  of  worship  found  in  the  Anglican 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Worship  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  Bishops  and 
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presbyters  had  to  find  creative  ways  to  convince  people  to  use  the  new 
liturgy  - for  example,  a few  bishops  had  the  policy  of  insisting  on  the 
CSI  liturgy  whenever  the  bishop  was  visiting  a parish! 

And  it  worked!  Over  the  years  these  parishes  have  begun  to  use  the 
CSI  liturgy  regularly,  though  not  always.  While  it  has  been  a difficult  and 
challenging  task  for  Anglican  dioceses,  dioceses  and  parishes  with  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  backgrounds  had  less  difficulty  in  using  the 
new  liturgy.  Their  earlier  understanding  of  freedom  in  liturgy  enabled 
them  to  accept  the  new  liturgy  without  any  trauma  or  pain.  In  most  cases, 
the  reception  of  the  new  liturgy  has  been  made  easy  through  the  work  of 
creative  musicians  in  each  language  area  who  arranged  the  CSI  liturgy  in 
local  musical  forms  and  made  them  accessible,  acceptable,  and  attractive. 
To  give  an  example  from  Tamilnadu,  the  musical  setting  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  liturgy  by  M.S.  Jesudason,  Honest  Chinniah,  and  Messieurs  Thava- 
pandian  and  Dhanapandian  has  helped  CSI  congregations  to  enjoy  the 
new  liturgy.  The  fifty-year  history  of  CSI  has  clearly  shown  how  people 
on  the  whole  have  come  to  understand  their  unity,  to  value  it  immensely, 
and  to  cherish  the  CSI  liturgy  which  undergirds  and  expresses  it. 

Identity  and  solidarity 

Worship  and  liturgy  has,  for  most  South  Indian  Christians,  been  an 
important  way  of  defining  their  Christian  identity.  Therefore  they  would 
like  their  worship  to  be  distinctive  and  different  from  Hindu  or  Muslim 
worship.  As  Alexander  John  writes, 

Because  of  the  church  architecture,  art,  music  and  worship  which  are  different 
from  the  traditional  modes  in  use  in  India,  many  have  felt  that  the  Indian 
church  has  repudiated  the  Indian  culture.  It  is  not  a rejection,  but  just  being 
different  from  the  Hindu  forms.14 

Being  a minority  community  within  the  much  larger  Hindu  popula- 
tion, Christians  have  seen  their  worship  patterns  as  distinctive  mark  of 
their  Christian  identity.  This  fact  should  be  respected  and  valued.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  being  Christians  in  India  implies  being  responsible 
Indians  who,  in  their  life  and  worship,  express  their  solidarity  with  all  the 
people  of  India.  At  this  point,  the  CSI  cannot  just  be  concerned  about  its 
internal  unity;  it  has  to  operate  with  the  unity  of  the  people  of  India  as  its 
goal  and  purpose.  How  the  CSI  worship  can  celebrate  people’s  distinctive 
Christian  identity,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  a larger  vision  of  the  unity 
of  India  as  a whole,  is  a challenge  which  is  both  complex  and  difficult. 

The  future 

There  are  two  areas  in  which  the  CSI  will  be  challenged  in  the  com- 
ing years.  First,  during  the  last  five  years  some  congregations  in  the  CSI 
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which  belonged  to  the  earlier  Anglican  tradition  have  separated  from  the 
CSI  to  form  the  Anglican  Church  of  India.  Though  some  major  reasons 
for  this  division  are  political,  the  issue  of  worship  and  liturgy  has  been 
an  important  factor  as  well,  since  these  are  congregations  which  use  the 
1662  order  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  a sad  development. 
The  CSI  faces  a large  challenge  in  negotiating  with  these  congregations 
and  welcoming  them  back  into  the  CSI. 

Second,  Dalit  Christians  (Christians  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
Untouchable  castes)  are  demanding,  and  securing,  leadership  roles  in  the 
CSI.  Not  all  of  these  Christians  have  been  part  of  the  liturgical  renewal 
movements;  rather,  they  have  shaped  in  their  piety  and  worship  by  the 
rural  and  folk  traditions  of  South  India.  As  they  assume  leadership  roles 
within  the  CSI  they  would  - and  do  already  - question  present  liturgical 
forms.  They  would  see  the  unity  of  the  church  more  in  the  folk  traditions 
of  music  and  worship.  The  CSI  needs  to  prepare  itself  for  this  welcome 
challenge:  for  example  the  most  recent  version  of  the  CSI  eucharistic 
liturgy  is  shaped  by  the  “classical”  traditions  of  Indian  culture  rather 
than  those  of  the  Dalit  Christians.  How  one  negotiates  this  without  los- 
ing the  ecumenical  vision  is  quite  a challenging  task. 
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A Seventh-day  Adventist  Perspective 
on  Worship 

DENIS  FORTIN 

• SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  • 


[The  angel]  said  with  a loud  voice:  “Fear  God  and  give  him  glory,  for  the  hour 
of  his  judgment  has  come,  and  worship  him  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea  and  the  fountains  of  water”  (Rev.  14:7). 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  worship 

For  Seventh-day  Adventists  these  prophetic  words  from  the  book  of 
Revelation  are  an  invitation  to  all  people  on  earth  to  worship  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  that  exists,  and  to  experience  God’s  salvation  and  God’s 
presence  in  one’s  life.  Worship  is  a high  point  in  an  individual’s  Christ- 
ian experience.  Of  a personal  nature,  worship  is  one’s  response  of  faith 
to  God;  hence  worship  begins  in  the  heart  and  is  private.  Genuine  wor- 
ship is  characterized  by  an  attitude  of  respect  and  awe  towards  God 
because  of  our  realization  of  God’s  greatness,  an  attitude  of  adoration 
since  God  alone  is  worthy  of  our  devotion,  and  an  attitude  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  for  God’s  love  as  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Worship  occurs  also  at  the  social  and  communal  level,  where  it  con- 
sists of  a fellowship  of  believers  who  present  to  God  praises  for  the  life 
and  purpose  God  brings  to  their  community;  here  corporate  worship 
emphasizes  both  the  transcendence  and  the  immanence  of  God.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  corporate  worship.  We  worship  God  in  heartfelt 
response  to  God’s  creative  work  and  for  all  the  benefits  of  God’s  salva- 
tion; we  gather  together  to  learn  from  God’s  word  and  to  understand 
God’s  teachings  and  purposes  for  our  lives,  to  fellowship  with  one 
another  in  faith  and  love,  and  to  witness  to  our  personal  faith  in  Christ’s 
atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  In  addition  to  all  this,  worship  is  a man- 
ner in  which  God  manifests  himself. 

Congregational  worship 

Acts  of  worship  are  important  expressions  of  our  religious  commitment 
to  God.  For  Seventh-day  Adventists,  formalism  and  ritualism  are  to  be 
avoided  as  distortions  of  worship,  since  simply  “going  through  the 
motions”  brings  little  meaning  to  worship.  The  opposing  distortion  of 
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informality  is  also  to  be  avoided,  since  it  reflects  an  inadequate  commit- 
ment to  worship  and  trivializes  both  religion  and  our  relationship  with  God. 

The  weekly  worship  service  followed  by  Seventh-day  Adventists  is 
non-liturgical,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  follow  a prescribed  yearly  cal- 
endar of  readings  and  litanies  - although  local  congregations  will  mark 
important  events  such  as  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ  - and  is  sim- 
ilar to  worship  in  Protestant  churches  within  restorationist  and  revivalist 
traditions.  The  following  example  of  a simple  order  of  worship  is  typi- 
cal of  that  followed  by  the  majority  of  Adventist  congregations: 

- prelude  (music) 

- introit 

- call  to  worship 

- doxology 

- prayer  of  invocation 

- hymn  of  praise 

- scripture  reading 

- pastoral  prayer 

- special  music 

- offering 

- hymn  of  preparation 

- sermon 

- hymn  of  consecration 

- benediction 

- postlude  (music) 

J 

Normally,  a minister  or  elder  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
worship  service  and  its  various  parts.  This  person  usually  selects  the 
hymns  and  the  scripture  reading,  attempting  to  make  these  selections  in 
accordance  with  the  theme  of  the  sermon.  The  sermon  is  the  dominant 
part  of  this  worship  experience,  and  is  presented  by  the  minister  or  the 
church  elder.  In  some  cases,  a non-ordained  lay  person  may  preach  the 
sermon.  The  choice  of  the  theme  addressed  in  the  sermon  is  left  with  the 
preacher,  who  prayerfully  selects  a subject,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  edify  the  congregation. 

Lay  members  participate  in  various  aspects  of  the  worship  service, 
such  as  prayers  and  scripture  readings.  Prayers  are  a basic  act  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  usually  free  and  extemporaneous.  The  Lord’s  prayer  is  not 
a usual  part  of  Adventist  worship,  but  is  considered  a model  prayer  given 
to  us  by  Christ. 

The  sabbath  as  day  of  worship 

Especially  important  for  Seventh-day  Adventists  is  the  day  of  wor- 
ship. The  biblical  sabbath  was  instituted  as  a day  of  rest  and  worship,  and 
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as  an  eternal  and  universal  memorial  of  the  acts  of  God  at  creation  (Gen. 
2:1-3;  Ex.  20:8-11)  and  in  the  redemption  of  humanity  (Deut.  5:12-15). 
A proper  observance  of  the  sabbath,  as  commanded  by  God  and  exem- 
plified in  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  is  an  integral  part  of  an  atti- 
tude of  worship  and  reflects  a genuine  reverence  for  God. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  also  see  an  eschatological  dimension  to  wor- 
ship and  sabbath-keeping.  They  understand  the  prophetic  messages  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  (particularly  chs  12-14)  as  describing  an  end- 
time  conflict  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  with  both  competing 
for  the  allegiance  and  worship  of  human  beings.  While  the  unredeemed 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  worship  the  dragon-like  beast  and  follow  the  reli- 
gious confusion  it  promotes  (Rev.  13:8,12),  the  people  of  God  are 
described  as  being  faithful  to  the  commandments  of  God  (Rev. 
12:17,14:12)  and  worshipping  the  Creator  God  (Rev.  14:7).  Seventh-day 
Adventists  understand  faithfulness  to  God’s  will  and  the  sabbath  as  the 
outward  demonstration  of  one’s  inner  commitment  of  love  to  God. 

Ordinances  and  worship 

For  Seventh-day  Adventists  other  acts  of  worship  include  the  ordi- 
nances of  baptism,  foot-washing,  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  These  rites  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  instituted  (or  “ordained”)  by  Christ,  serve  as 
reminders  of  God’s  works  of  grace  in  the  salvation  of  humanity  and  pro- 
claim the  deep  significance  of  Christ’s  acts  of  redemption. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  often  performed  during  worship  services 
as  an  act  of  worship  to  God,  and  serves  as  a reminder  to  all  worshippers 
of  God’s  gift  of  redemption  in  Christ.  Baptism  is  also  understood  as  a 
symbol  of  one’s  consecration  to  Christ’s  service,  and  of  entrance  into  the 
people  of  God,  the  church.  As  the  worshipping  congregation  witnesses 
such  a confession  of  faith  and  baptism,  and  welcomes  this  new  believer 
in  Christ,  it  praises  God  for  his  gift  of  redemption  offered  to  all  human- 
ity. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  perform  the  Lord’s  supper  as  a memorial  of 
Christ’s  once-for-all  sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  as  commemorating  our 
deliverance  from  sin.  This  service  is  a proclamation  of  the  meaning  of 
Christ’s  death  for  the  church,  and  anticipates  his  second  coming  when  all 
redeemed  humanity  will  assemble  at  Christ’s  banquet  table  (Matt.  26:29; 
Rev.  19:9).  As  such,  the  Lord’s  supper  is  a fellowship  of  worshipping 
Christians  who,  in  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  acknowledge  their 
dependence  on  Christ  and  recommit  their  lives  to  his  service.  In  a world 
filled  with  strife  and  divisiveness,  our  corporate  participation  in  the 
Lord’s  supper  contributes  to  the  unity  and  stability  of  the  church,  demon- 
strating one  true  communion,  both  with  Christ  and  with  one  another. 
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As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  preceding  it,  Adven- 
tists practise  a foot-washing  service  as  a memorial  of  Christ’s  condescension 
and  incarnation  to  save  humanity.  Following  Jesus’  example  and  instruction 
(John  13:1-17),  this  service  is  understood  as  an  ordinance  of  Christian 
humility  and  service,  and  as  a fellowship  of  forgiveness  and  cleansing 
among  brothers  and  sisters.  The  spiritual  experience  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  foot-washing  conveys  a message  of  forgiveness,  acceptance,  assurance 
and  solidarity,  primarily  from  Christ  to  the  believer,  but  also  between 
believers.  This  service  expresses  our  willingness  to  serve  others,  and  pre- 
pares our  hearts  for  the  communion  of  the  Lord’s  supper  that  follows. 

The  influence  of  the  ecumenical  and  worship  renewal  movements 

Since  its  origin,  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  church  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  unity  within  Christianity  and  has  advocated  a 
unity  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  has  also  endeavoured  to 
foster  good  relations  with  other  denominations.  But  it  has  refused  to  join 
various  ecumenical  bodies  for  fear  of  losing  its  independence,  and  of 
compromising  its  missionary  and  evangelistic  spirit. 

Nonetheless  other  denominations,  particularly  mainline  Protestant 
denominations,  and  the  liturgical  renewal  movement  have  had  an  impact 
- albeit  indirect  - upon  the  Adventist  church  and  its  style  of  worship. 
The  fear  of  formalism  and  ritualism  is  not  as  prominent  among  us  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  the  traditional  simplicity  of  our  worship  services  is 
slowly  being  replaced  with  more  elaborate  forms  of  worship,  especially 
in  larger  congregations  and  on  Adventist  college  or  university  campuses. 
Responsive  readings,  litanies,  written  prayers  of  confession,  and  other 
more  formal  elements  are  being  introduced  as  attempts  to  make  worship 
services  more  meaningful. 

On  the  other  hand  a worship  renewal  movement,  in  which  a contem- 
porary worship  style  and  contemporary  Christian  music  have  been 
adopted,  is  also  impacting  many  Adventist  congregations.  Although  tra- 
ditional hymns  and  a simple  order  of  worship  are  not  entirely  discarded, 
this  style  is  another  attempt  at  making  worship  services  more  meaning- 
ful. While  a more  formal  Protestant  worship  style  is  favoured  by  the 
older  generations,  the  contemporary  style  is  more  readily  accepted  by 
the  younger  generations. 
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Worship  within  the  Salvation  Army 

EARL  ROBINSON 

with  The  Salvation  Army  International  Doctrine  Council 
• SALVATION  ARMY  • 


The  Salvation  Army’s  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  worship 

We  are  called  to  live  our  whole  lives  as  an  act  of  worship 

The  Salvation  Army’s  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  worship  begins  with  a belief  that  God  calls  us  to  live  our  whole  lives 
as  an  act  of  worship.  Worship  is  an  encounter  with  God  in  which  we  meet 
him  through  a variety  of  languages  and  through  all  our  senses.  Our  whole 
life  is  an  act  of  worship,  a continuing  encounter  with  God  where  we  turn  our 
attention  to  God  to  the  extent  that  each  of  us  can  say,  “I  am  a prayer.” 

In  Romans  12:1-2  Paul  urges  us  to  enter  into  an  act  of  worship  in 
view  of  the  mercy  of  God.  This  worship  encompasses  both  body  and 
mind,  and  is  truly  holistic.  We  surrender  our  body  with  all  its  senses, 
with  all  its  life  - this  is  an  unconditional  gift,  a holy  gift  pleasing  to  God. 
Instead  of  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  we  are  being  transformed 
by  a renewal  of  our  minds  (cf.  Rom.  12:2)  to  rethink  and  repent.  Through 
this  act  of  worship  and  renewal  we  can  judge  what  is  the  will  of  God. 

This  is  a strong  description  of  our  whole  life  lived  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. It  rejects  the  division  of  life  into  different  compartments  - one  for 
work,  one  for  pleasure,  one  for  family  and  friends,  one  for  religious 
activities,  and  so  on.  Such  compartmentalization  disconnects  us.  It 
reduces  worship  to  an  entity  of  its  own  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  a nat- 
ural part  of  our  whole  life. 

The  text  in  Romans  encourages  us  to  surrender  our  daily  life  (sym- 
bolized by  our  body)  as  a gift  and  to  let  our  minds,  or  our  common  sense, 
be  renewed  and  transformed.  When  we  do  this  we  experience  the  all- 
encompassing  renewal  which  alters  our  thinking  and  makes  us  powerful 
tools  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Worship  is  an  act  and  an  expression  of  love 

We  believe  that  worship  is  in  essence  an  act  of  love,  an  expression  of 
love.  The  greatest  commandment  is,  “Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul  and  with  all  your  mind  and  with  all  your 
strength”  (Mark  12:30). 
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This  commandment  shows  the  intensity  and  depth  of  the  love  to 
which  God  calls  us.  It  is  a love  which  involves  our  total  being  with  our 
full  strength.  God  calls  forth  our  strength  because  he  knows  it  is  there, 
and  he  wants  to  activate  it  into  a full  life  of  love. 

To  express  this  love  we  do  not  constantly  try  to  feel  love  or  assess  our 
capacity  for  love.  We  simply  get  on  with  living.  By  the  grace  of  God  we 
have  been  given  this  life  to  live.  The  sheer  joy  of  life  and  love  of  life  can 
be  worship.  It  can  be  a form  of  praise  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all.  God 
wants  us  to  love  to  live.  Viewing  our  whole  life  and  being  as  an  act  of 
worship  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  life  with  God.  But  in  the  context  of  that 
vision  we  recognize  the  need  for  both  individual,  more  formal  expres- 
sions of  worship  and  the  need  to  come  together  as  the  people  of  God  for 
corporate  acts  of  worship. 


Distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  worship  in  Salvation  Army 
tradition 

Acts  of  worship  are  supported  by  that  which  is  visible  and  concrete 

In  those  individual  and  corporate  expressions  of  worship,  we  need  to 
create  visible  and  concrete  acts  of  worship.  We  need  to  find  places  where 
we  worship  as  individuals  and  places  where  we  share  fellowship  in  wor- 
ship, places  where  we  have  our  sight  sharpened  because  we  consciously 
seek  the  presence  of  God. 

“Seeing”  is  a powerful  act  of  worship  which  has  had  some  distinctive 
accompaniments  in  The  Salvation  Army  - seeing  joy  in  the 
Lord  in  the  clapping  of  hands  during  our  singing;  seeing  the  giving  of 
one’s  life  in  worship  to  God  in  coming  to  the  front  of  the  meeting  place, 
to  what  is  referred  to  as  the  “mercy  seat”  as  a witness  to  that  commit- 
ment; in  an  earlier  era,  seeing  dances  of  praise  to  God  as  Salvationists 
would  participate  in  “glory  marches”  around  the  meeting  place  and 
behind  The  Salvation  Army  flag.  Other  visible  supports  to  worship 
have  sometimes  been  underestimated  in  our  tradition.  To  see  a candle 
burning,  to  let  the  eye  rest  on  beautiful  flowers  or  pieces  of  art  or  reli- 
gious icons,  can  facilitate  worship  and  close  encounters  with  God.  When 
we  join  each  other  in  worship,  the  arrangement  of  the  room  is  vital.  If  it 
is  ugly,  or  not  well  prepared,  we  have  to  set  this  important  sense  of  see- 
ing aside,  we  have  to  close  our  eyes  or  try  to  focus  on  other  senses  and 
miss  the  visual  dimension  of  worship.  Our  buildings,  furniture,  colours 
and  material  can  all  support  our  worship  through  seeing. 

The  visual  parts  of  worship  are  important  in  action  as  well.  Dance, 
drama,  movements,  kneeling  - all  these  visual  expressions  strengthen 
our  worship. 
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Corporate  worship  presents  many  opportunities  for  sharpening  our 
sight.  This  worship  in  community  requires  openness  towards  God  and 
each  other,  a willingness  to  share,  to  be  vulnerable  and  to  be  challenged. 
It  requires  a love  for  the  people  of  God  and  for  the  fellowship  God  has 
given,  a love  for  the  world  which  is  lost,  and  an  urgent  desire  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  God  as  part  of  his  people.  With  such  an  attitude  we  enter  into 
a genuine  fellowship,  and  here  have  our  eyes  opened  so  that  we  can  see. 

Worship  involves  hearing  God  in  sounds 

We  worship  through  the  words  of  the  scriptures,  of  the  sermon,  of  the 
prayers,  of  the  songs  and  of  the  testimonies.  We  are  blessed  when  these 
means  of  grace  bear  the  marks  of  a genuine  encounter  with  God,  and 
when  they  are  perfected  to  his  glory  through  his  presence. 

There  is  a significance  to  the  spoken  word  which  we  must  never  for- 
get. To  read  the  scriptures,  to  reflect  upon  them  and  relate  the  message 
to  our  situation  is  crucial  for  our  worship.  We  need  this  for  spiritual 
growth  and  nourishment.  This  has  been  a vital  element  of  Christian  wor- 
ship through  the  centuries,  one  with  its  roots  in  synagogue  tradition,  as 
is  reflected  in  the  way  Jesus  expounded  the  scriptures  in  Nazareth  (see 
Luke  4:16-21).  The  apostles  preached  the  word  and  their  letters  were 
read  by  the  young  churches  for  teaching  and  nourishment.  To  Titus  Paul 
writes,  “He  must  hold  firmly  to  the  trustworthy  message  as  it  has  been 
taught,  so  that  he  can  encourage  others  by  sound  doctrine  and  refute 
those  who  oppose  it”  (Titus  1:9).  We  believe  that,  as  the  scriptures  are 
inspired  by  God,  so  we  will  be  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  when  listen- 
ing to  and  proclaiming  the  message. 

Music  has  become  one  of  The  Salvation  Army’s  most  cherished  tools 
of  worship  - a joyful  expression  of  words  put  to  music  in  congregational 
singing;  the  music  of  the  brass  band  in  accompanying  that  singing  and 
presenting  their  own  musical  selections  of  worship;  the  music  of  the 
songster  brigade;  more  recently,  the  more  contemporary  music  of  wor- 
ship teams.  It  unites  us.  Many  of  our  songs  reflect  worship  as  a corpo- 
rate act.  God’s  greatness  deserves  countless  multitudes  singing  to  his 
glory:  “O  for  a thousand  tongues  to  sing  my  great  redeemer’s  praise” 
(Charles  Wesley).  When  we  join  in  the  singing  we  worship  with  our 
whole  being;  and  when  we  listen  to  the  music  we  “hear”  the  testimonies 
from  past  and  present,  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  calling  us. 

Worship  is  engaged  in  through  personal,  spontaneous  prayer 

Everything  in  worship  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  God  through 
prayer.  The  Salvation  Army  has  a strong  tradition  of  personal,  sponta- 
neous prayers  in  its  worship  - often  to  the  exclusion  of  written,  liturgi- 
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cal  prayers.  We  believe  that  this  tradition  is  of  great  value  and  should  be 
nourished  in  the  teaching  of  our  people  from  early  childhood  or  early 
Christian  life,  as  it  is  a spring  of  power  and  new  life.  Even  though  that 
priority  should  be  kept,  written  and  liturgical  prayers  can  give  an 
immense  impact  in  worship  and  be  a means  of  blessing  as  well  as  a 
teaching  tool  in  the  quest  for  a dynamic  prayer  life.  We  can  draw  upon 
prayers  from  church  history,  as  well  as  writing  prayers  ourselves  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  a novel  by  the  Swedish  writer  Sven  Delblanc,  The  Daughters  of 
Samuel,  the  poor  widow  Cecilie  receives  a much-needed  pair  of  glasses 
from  her  children  as  her  birthday  present.  These  glasses  become  both  a joy 
and  a pain  to  Cecilie.  Her  sight  improves  and  her  work  becomes  easier; 
but  now  she  is  also  able  to  see  the  bitterness  and  poverty  in  the  faces  of 
her  children,  and  notices  the  hopelessness  around  her.  She  turns  this  expe- 
rience into  a prayer:  “Don’t  make  the  world  so  cruel  that  I want  blindness 
as  a gift!  That  is  all  I dare  to  pray,  Thou  good  and  merciful  God!” 

Her  prayer  is  like  the  old  biblical  prayers  which  contain  cries  for  help 
and  for  a more  just  world.  She  doesn’t  ask  for  liberation  from  the  “sharp 
sight”  that  notices  both  joy  and  pain.  She  asks  that  she  will  never  reach 
the  point  where  the  pain  and  cruelty  become  her  whole  horizon. 

We  believe  that  our  prayer  life  could  be  illustrated  by  such  a pair  of 
glasses.  Through  prayer  we  get  a sharp  and  clear  sight  of  our  own  real- 
ity and  the  reality  of  the  world  around  us.  We  bring  everything  into 
God’s  presence  when  we  praise  God  for  all  he  is  and  all  he  does.  We 
bring  to  God  our  pain  and  the  sharpness  of  our  protest  as  we  pray, 
“Deliver  us  from  evil”.  We  come  with  our  petitions  (the  most  natural  part 
of  prayer)  and  with  our  intercessions,  our  open  acts  of  love  for  others. 
Prayer  sharpens  our  sight  and  our  hearing,  and  fills  our  silence  with 
God’s  rest  and  peace. 

Worship  is  expressed  in  discipleship 

What  may  be  the  most  distinctive  aspect  of  worship  in  Salvation 
Army  tradition  is  our  emphasis  on  ways  in  which  worship  is  expressed 
in  discipleship.  The  biblical  words  for  worship  are,  at  their  roots,  words 
for  service.  This  implies  a deep  connection  between  Christian  worship 
and  service:  they  are  essentially  one. 

The  most  common  Hebrew  words  for  worship  have  ebed,  which 
means  “servant”,  as  their  root.  This  root  word  describes  all  sorts  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  New  Testament  the  two  words  used  for  worship  are  latreia , 
which  means  “service”  and  “worship”  (see  Rom.  12:1),  and  leitourgia , 
which  was  used  in  everyday  language  to  mean  service  to  the  community 
or  state,  usually  without  pay  (see  Heb.  10:11). 
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Our  life  as  an  act  of  worship  directs  us  towards  true  discipleship.  In 
Isaiah  58:6-7  we  are  given  directions  for  this  life: 

Is  not  this  the  kind  of  fasting  I have  chosen:  to  loose  the  chains  of  injustice  and 
untie  the  cords  of  the  yoke,  to  set  the  oppressed  free  and  break  every  yoke?  Is 
it  not  to  share  your  food  with  the  hungry  and  to  provide  the  poor  wanderer 
with  shelter  - when  you  see  the  naked,  to  clothe  him,  and  not  to  turn  away 
from  your  own  flesh  and  blood? 

Jesus  told  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  illustrate  the  truth  that 
love  for  God  demands  unconditional  love  for  our  neighbours  (Luke 
10:25-37).  The  true  disciple  does  not  separate  worship  from  compas- 
sionate service,  nor  fails  to  see  the  holy  in  the  everyday. 

Ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  influences  on  Salvation  Army 
worship 

Visual  emphases  and  written  and  liturgical  prayers  in  worship 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  The  Salvation  Army’s  ecu- 
menical involvement  in  worship  services,  and  its  exposure  to  the  liturgi- 
cal renewal  movement,  may  have  indirectly  - and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously - had  an  influence  on  our  worship.  Two  of  those  ways  have 
been  alluded  to  above. 

The  first  way  has  to  do  with  the  admission  that  there  are  visible  sup- 
ports to  worship  whose  value  has  been  somewhat  underestimated  in  our 
tradition.  Mentioned  above  were  the  ways  in  which  worship  may  be 
facilitated  by  seeing  a candle  burning,  or  letting  the  eye  rest  on  beautiful 
flowers  or  pieces  of  art  or  religious  icons.  Having  beautiful  flowers 
before  us  in  worship  has  been  common  for  a number  of  decades.  And, 
although  still  not  common  practice  in  our  worship  settings,  there  is  now 
the  occasional  use  of  candles  and  art  and  religious  icons,  which  is  not 
considered  out  of  place  in  Salvation  Army  worship. 

The  second  way  has  to  do  with  the  admission  that  written  and  litur- 
gical prayers  can  give  an  immense  impact  in  worship,  and  can  be  a 
means  of  blessing  as  well  as  a teaching  tool  in  the  quest  for  a dynamic 
prayer  life.  Personal,  spontaneous  praying  is  still  a priority  in  Salvation 
Army  worship,  but  it  is  also  generally  accepted  that  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  draw  upon  prayers  from  church  history,  and  to  write  out  prayers 
of  our  own,  for  use  in  worship. 

Silence  in  worship 

Even  more  highly  valued  in  contemporary  Salvation  Army  worship 
is  the  importance  of  listening  to  God  in  worshipful  silence.  Salvationists 
are  not  as  well  trained  in  hearing  God  in  the  silence  as  in  hearing  him  in 
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the  sounds.  With  many  other  people  today  - and  perhaps  partly  because 
of  our  exposure  to  ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  worship  services  - 
we  are  also  rediscovering  the  wonder  of  worship  in  silence. 

The  Orthodox  church  calls  itself  the  church  of  silence.  Silence  is  seen 
as  an  expression  of  awe  because  God  can  come  in  the  silence  (1  Kings 
19:11-12)  more  than  in  the  mighty  manifestations.  The  Quaker  tradition 
is  built  on  silence  in  worship.  The  silence  is  a condition  for  listening  to 
God.  The  essence  of  prayer  is  not  so  much  our  words,  but  an  offering  of 
ourselves  and  a willingness  to  listen. 

We  recognize  that  we  need  times  of  silence  in  which  we  step  back, 
reflect  and  refrain  from  “filling  up”  time  with  our  activities  and  words. 
This  is  a vital  act  of  worship,  a fountain  of  new  life  and  strength.  Silence 
can  be  frightening  unless  we  discipline  ourselves  for  it  and  learn  to  live 
with  it.  In  the  silence,  our  whole  being  turns  into  prayer  because  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  God  in  our  nakedness  of  spirit,  our  poverty,  our  sins 
and  our  broken  words.  Here  we  are  given  rest,  healing  and  peace.  For 
Jesus  said,  “Come  to  me,  all  you  who  are  weary  and  burdened,  and  I will 
give  you  rest”  (Matt.  11:28). 

Worship  - yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow  - in  the  search  for 
Christian  unity 

Salvationists  sometimes  sing  the  chorus,  “This  is  the  day  that  the 
Lord  has  made”,  and  by  this  we  point  to  the  fact  that,  when  we  worship, 
the  present  tense  is  all-important.  We  are  meeting  God  now  - today.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  contemporary  and  present  today.  But  to  the  “today”  of  our 
worship  belong  yesterday  and  tomorrow.  The  salvation  story’s  “then”  is 
the  foundation  for  our  celebration  today,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  message 
is  the  Christian  hope  that  “one  day...” 

In  worship  we  are  reminded  of  the  message  that  a fallen  world  is 
being  recreated,  that  it  is  moving  towards  becoming  a new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  (Rev.  21:1).  When  we  live  our  lives  as  an  act  of  worship,  we 
are  able  to  enter  the  flow  of  this  new  creation.  There  is  a word  which 
breathes  through  this  life  of  recreated  discipleship;  it  is  the  word  of  faith, 
hope  and  love:  “Maranatha  - Lord  come!” 

The  people  of  God  are  called  to  worship.  There  they  meet  God  and 
reshape  their  lives  for  the  present  and  future  of  his  coming.  There  they 
give  themselves  to  service,  which  is  their  worship  in  the  world.  There 
they  come  to  know  themselves  as  the  community  of  God.  And  when  that 
worship  is  engaged  in  through  ecumenical  settings,  and  with  a respect 
for  each  other’s  expressions  of  worship,  the  worship  of  the  larger  com- 
munity before  the  triune  God  can  be  a major  factor  in  the  search  for 
Christian  unity  in  the  midst  of  recognized  diversity. 
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The  background  to  our  topic 

Until  1842  it  was  forbidden  by  Norwegian  law  ( Konventikkel - 
plakaten)  for  persons  other  than  the  state-ordained  Lutheran  pastors  to 
gather  people  for  preaching,  religious  meetings  and  worship  services. 
Before  this  time  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  had  became  a very  influential  lay 
preacher  and  reformer  of  church  life  in  Norway.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
an  industrial  entrepreneur  and  spiritual  leader  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  His  preaching  and  religious  meetings  caused  Hauge  to  be 
imprisoned  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  his  followers  only  increased  in 
numbers  and  became  stronger.  The  lay  peoples’  movement  in  the  Church 
of  Norway  resulted  in  a strong  mission  movement,  both  within  Norway 
and  abroad,  with  certain  worship  characteristics.  The  distinctive  effect  of 
this  on  the  Church  of  Norway  is  that  the  various  mission  organizations 
have  remained  within  the  state  church  structures,  where  they  have  served 
both  as  a challenge,  supplement  and  enrichment  of  spiritual  life  in  Nor- 
way and  also  as  a popular  counter-movement  to  the  ecclesial  establish- 
ment. That  is,  unlike  revival  movements  of  many  other  post-Reforma- 
tion  churches,  they  did  not  break  away  and  form  new  churches. 

There  is  in  many  cases  a certain  relationship  between  the  self-under- 
standing of  a church  and  its  worship  traditions.  In  theological  language, 
this  means  that  ecclesiology  and  liturgy  are  mutually  interwoven.  Which 
one  of  the  two  is  first  and  foremost  is  in  this  context  irrelevant.  In  the 
Orthodox  tradition  the  connection  between  the  church  and  its  liturgy  is 
obvious;  likewise,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With  many  nuances,  the 
Baptist  and  Pentecostal  traditions  have  similar  profiles.  In  some  churches, 
however,  one  can  have  the  impression  that  the  relationship  between  eccle- 
siology and  liturgy  is  more  vague,  or  open.  In  the  Anglican  tradition,  for 
example,  one  may  ask  whether  it  is  the  “high  church”  or  the  “low  church” 
form  of  worship  which  is  closest  to  the  heart  of  Anglicanism.  Some  would 
say  that  it  is  the  very  tension  and  togetherness  of  these  two  - or  more  - 
traditions  side-by-side  which  is  the  very  core  of  Anglicanism. 
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In  the  Lutheran  state  church  of  Norway,  the  situation  is  in  some 
respects  not  so  different  from  the  Anglican  scene.  Awakenings  during  the 
1800s  and  early  1900s  were  very  influential  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
country,  forming  many  mission  movements  and  many  so-called  “prayer 
houses”  with  a freer  form  of  worship  than  found  in  the  conventional 
church  establishment.  Unlike  in  the  Church  of  England,  these  mission 
groups  and  their  spiritual  “meetings”  are  organizations  independent  from 
the  official  church,  but  still  an  important  part  of  that  same  church  struc- 
ture. While  the  “low  church”  traditions  have  their  own  churches  and 
worship  services  within  the  Church  of  England,  the  lay  people’s  move- 
ments in  Norway  invite  persons  to  wow-liturgical  meetings  with  preach- 
ing, prayers  and  singing,  and  often  with  choirs  or  music  of  different 
kinds.  Normally  they  do  not  celebrate  the  sacraments.  Even  though  his- 
tory and  spiritual  life  has  changed  much  over  the  past  two  centuries,  the 
mission  movements  and  their  spiritual  meetings  are  still  a peculiar  role 
and  influence  within  the  Church  of  Norway  today.  In  some  cases,  to  be 
sure,  the  “mission-people”  have  a very  low  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  offi- 
cial church  and  its  worship  services;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  the  most 
faithful  and  dedicated  worshippers  in  the  congregations. 

A state  church  with  old  roots 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  the  early  Constantinian  state  church 
inherited  or  imitated  symbols  and  forms  of  the  imperial  court  and  cult. 
This  pertains  both  to  the  church  building  as  such,  especially  the  basilica- 
structure,  and  to  liturgical  expressions  such  as  processions,  vestments, 
the  use  of  candles,  the  seating  ( cathedra ) of  the  bishop,  and  so  on.  Thus 
we  realize  that  the  interconnections  between  state  and  church  - and  the 
expressions  of  worship  that  come  with  them  - have  very  old  roots. 
Within  a few  centuries  the  early  church  developed  from  a persecuted 
minority  to  a privileged  seat  of  authority  within  the  Roman  empire.  And 
in  the  Middle  Ages  worship  practice  became  a very  important  and  effec- 
tive way  of  unifying  and  uniting  the  church.  This  is  the  basic  idea  of  Gre- 
gorianism,  a church  policy  innovated  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (540- 
604  CE)  to  unite  the  Christian  church  worldwide  through  unified  orders 
of  worship  and  rubrics.  The  newly  privileged  state  church  thus  devel- 
oped (to  put  it  in  the  words  of  Anton  Baumstark  in  his  work  Compara- 
tive Liturgy ) from  austerity  to  richness,  and  from  variety  to  uniformity. 

The  state-church  relationship  is  grounded  in  Norwegian  history 
through  St  Olav  and  other  kings,  and  through  the  powerful  archdiocese 
of  Nidaros  (established  1152)  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Kings  were  crowned 
by  the  church  - and  in  other  situations  revolted  against  the  see  of  Rome. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  political-religious  empire  described 
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as  unum  corpus  christianum,  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  as  leading 
entities,  was  coming  to  an  end.  But  the  peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  intro- 
duced a new  principle  of  church-state  relations:  cuius  regio  eius  religio 
- as  the  ruler  is,  so  is  the  religion  [of  both  state  and  people].  This  is  the 
background  of  Danish-Norwegian  state-church  traditions.  Norway  was 
subject  to  the  Danish  king  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  already  in  1537  the  first  order  of  worship  for  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  church  was  published  (Kirkeordinansen).  In  1689  this  was 
further  developed  into  Danmark  og  Norges  Kirkeritual,  a ritual  of  wor- 
ship often  described  as  the  “hymn-mass”,  where  hymns  are  substituted 
for  many  of  the  traditional  liturgical  elements  of  the  mass.  After  Norway 
declared  its  independence  from  Denmark  on  17  May  1814  the  country 
was  in  union  with  Sweden  until  1905,  when  the  king  of  Norway  was 
solemnly  crowned  in  the  national  shrine,  the  cathedral  of  Nidaros  in 
Trondheim.  Since  1814  the  new  parliament  has  governed  the  country, 
not  only  in  political  but  also  in  religious  matters  and  even  in  the  regula- 
tion of  church  policies. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  worship 

In  1884  parliamentarianism  was  introduced  in  the  Norwegian  politi- 
cal system,  and  this  also  had  certain  effects  on  church-state  relations. 
The  constitution  of  1814  makes  clear  that  “the  king  orders  all  public 
church  - and  worship,  all  meetings  and  gatherings  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion...” (§16).  This  is  still  the  public  order  of  religion  in  Norway,  and 
paragraph  2 leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  confession  we  are  speaking  of: 
“The  Evangelical-Lutheran  religion  remains  the  public  religion  of  the 
state.”  Since  1884  this  church  order  has  been  administered  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  in  1988  questions  related  to  liturgy  and  worship  were  del- 
egated from  the  department  of  church  affairs  to  the  national  church 
synod,  which  today  (together  with  the  bishops  conference)  is  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church  of  Norway. 

The  altarbook  of  1889  represents  a significant  renewal  of  worship,  a 
liturgical  reorientation  which  was  confirmed  in  the  Norwegian  altarbook 
of  1920.  This  period  broke  new  ground  for  worship  practice  in  the  Nor- 
wegian tradition,  leading  up  to  the  liturgical  commission  of  the  1960s, 
with  a new  hymnal,  lectionary  and  worship  books  in  1984-92.  Dean 
Gustav  Jensen  was  the  principal  reformer  of  the  Altarbook  of  1889/1920. 
One  of  his  main  ideas  was  to  involve  the  congregation  in  a more  active 
worship  practice,  so  that  they  would  not  be  only  “Amen-responders”  to 
the  clergy  of  God  - and  the  state.  A more  dynamic  and  spiritual  way  of 
involving  the  people  in  expressing  their  faith,  responding  to  God  in  fel- 
lowship, praise  and  thanksgiving,  gave  new  dimensions  to  worship  life. 
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A general  impression  of  the  latest  liturgical  development  - about  one 
hundred  years  later  - would  indicate  a greater  openness  to  ecumenical 
and  Anglo-American  worship  practice;  but  the  Germanic-Danish 
Lutheran  tradition  is  still  a fundamental  source  of  spiritual  life.  In  this 
perspective  the  nature  and  purpose  of  worship  can  be  characterized  as 
women  and  men’s  response,  in  faith  and  life,  to  God’s  salvific  initiative 
in  sending  Jesus  Christ  to  this  world.  The  Bible  as  the  living  word  of 
God  is  the  most  fundamenal  source  of  inspiration  for  Christian  faith  and 
life,  and  the  word  of  God  is  the  norm  ( norma  normans)  of  faith  and  life 
in  the  church.  This  is  the  Word  which  “became  flesh”  and  “raised  its  tent 
among  us”,  to  speak  with  St  John  (1:14).  God’s  entrance  into  this  world 
in  Jesus  Christ  has  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  interaction  of  wor- 
ship and  culture  in  the  Christian  church.  The  reality  of  the  incarnation 
has  clear  liturgical  implications  for  the  vital  interaction  between  spiritual 
and  physical  reality,  heaven  and  earth,  God  and  humankind.  Thus  we 
confirm  nature  and  creation  as  the  gift  of  God  and  source  of  life  and 
blessings,  but  also  for  an  occasion  for  responsible  stewardship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  environment.  This  is  also  a fundamental  worship  perspec- 
tive. 

Distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  worship 

Hymn-singing  is  an  important  heritage  in  the  worship  life  of 
Lutheranism.  The  Danish-Norwegian  tradition  has  had  a particular 
impact  on  the  previously  mentioned  “hymn-mass”  mentioned  above. 
Hymn  writers  such  as  Kingo,  Brorson,  Grundvig,  Dass,  Landstad  and 
Blix  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  worship  caracteristics  of  our  tradi- 
tion. Today  the  Church  of  Norway  probably  has  one  of  the  richest  vari- 
ety of  hymns  and  melodies  as  seen  in  the  two  official  hymnals,  Norsk 
Salmebok  and  Salmer  1997.  The  hymnals  contain  1041  hymns,  and  192 
liturgical  songs  and  prayers  for  different  use  in  the  holy  services.  Six 
new  books  with  liturgical  music  for  choir  and  congregation  are  also 
available  ( Kantoribok  I- VI)  offering  a broad  variety  of  church  music, 
from  Gregorian  chant,  Anglican  and  Orthodox  music,  and  the  rich 
Lutheran  heritage  of  our  own  composers  like  Egil  Hovland,  Trond 
Kvemo,  Knut  Nystedt,  to  newer  forms  like  those  from  Taize,  Andre 
Gouze  and  church  music  influenced  by  popular  musical  forms. 

A description  of  the  characteristics  of  Norwegian  worship  life  must 
include  the  place  of  the  sermon  and  of  preaching  in  general.  Lay  preach- 
ers have  had  a strong  position  in  Christian  communities  in  Norway.  The 
state  church  and  its  prescribed  worship  life  was  the  background  for  the 
lay  people’s  movement,  and  for  mission  work  and  preaching  in  smaller 
gatherings,  which  have  had  a significant  impact  on  spiritual  life  espe- 
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dally  in  the  first  three-quarters  of  this  century.  And  it  has  influenced  the 
understanding  of  the  sermon  as  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  worship  ser- 
vice. This  is  the  heritage  of  the  hymn-mass  which  characterized  the  ser- 
vice not  as  “Hpy-messe”  (high  mass)  but  as  “H0y-prediken”  (high-ser- 
mon/preaching).  However,  at  the  very  end  of  the  20th  century  there  were 
many  signs  that  preaching  has  become  an  increasingly  difficult  part  of 
the  worship  service.  In  a time  of  liturgical  renewal,  pastors  in  preparing 
the  sermon  seem  to  be  more  focused  on  the  congregation  and  the  liturgy 
than  before.  Rather  than  preaching  exegetically,  the  tendency  is  to  focus 
on  the  three  prescribed  biblical  texts  as  a unit,  within  the  context  of  the 
church  year,  and  in  view  of  the  situation  in  the  congregation  and  the  sec- 
ular world. 

With  almost  84  percent  of  the  babies  bom  in  Norway  being  baptized, 
it  is  obvious  that  baptism  is  a normal  and  frequent  part  of  Norwegian 
worship  life!  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  main  effects  of  being  a state 
church.  It  gives  a major  part  of  the  people  in  this  country  a feeling  of 
“belonging  to”  the  church,  although  the  great  majority  seldom  worship 
in  the  same  church  - except,  of  course,  at  major  events  such  as  Christ- 
mas, confirmation,  independence  day,  baptisms,  weddings  and  funerals. 
Thus  during  most  of  the  20th  century  there  has  been  a liturgical  tension 
between  the  celebration  of  baptism  and  holy  communion.  Until  the 
1980s,  it  was  common  not  to  celebrate  communion  regularly.  Today 
many  congregations  try  to  adjust  to  the  needs  in  the  congregation  for 
both  a frequent  administration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament,  and  a more 
frequent  and  regular  eucharistic  celebration.  That  there  is  a clear  link 
between  the  two  sacraments  is  obvious,  and  all  parents  and  sponsors  of 
baptismal  candidates  are  now  reminded  of  this  in  the  words  of  “holy 
responsibility”  within  the  baptismal  liturgy:  “...to  pray  for  the  child, 
teach  her/him  to  pray  and  help  her/him  to  use  the  word  of  God  and  the 
Lord’s  supper  that  she/he  may  remain  in  Christ  when  she/he  grows  up...” 

The  creed,  either  said  or  sung,  is  always  included  in  our  main  wor- 
ship services  and  it  follows  as  a response  to  the  word,  either  after  the  sec- 
ond reading  or  after  the  sermon.  Intercessory  prayers  have  their  normal 
position  after  the  sermon.  There  are  six  or  more  to  choose  from,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  situation.  These  prayers  are  pre-established,  but  all  of 
them  have  openings  for  silent,  private  prayer  and  for  contextualization 
according  to  special  needs  and  situations  in  the  congregation,  the  world- 
wide church  and  pressing  social,  ethical  and  political  issues,  both  far 
away  and  near  at  hand,  in  this  world.  In  the  first  part  of  the  worship  ser- 
vice, scripture  reading  is  a predominant  part  of  the  liturgy.  Normally 
there  are  three  readings,  one  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament 
and  the  gospels.  The  Church  of  Norway  lectionary  is  the  old  “ecumeni- 
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cal”  order,  which  was,  more  or  less,  the  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  before  Vatican  II.  Together  with  other  denominations  we  have 
brought  the  Old  Testament  back  to  the  service,  and  on  five  to  seven  Sun- 
days a year  the  prescribed  text  for  the  sermon  is  that  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Statistics 

Although  statistics  are  often  inadequate,  they  may  give  a picture  of 
the  relation  of  the  state  church  to  worship  in  Norway.  In  1997,  83.9  per- 
cent of  all  babies  bom  in  the  country  were  baptized  in  the  Church  of 
Norway,  and  this  number  has  increased  continuously  since  1987  (when 
it  was  only  79.4  percent).  In  the  same  period,  confirmation  attendance 
has  decreased  from  83.6  percent  in  1987  to  74  percent  in  1997  (though, 
remarkably,  these  are  percentages  of  all  youths  14  years  of  age  as  of 
1 January).  The  average  worship  attendance  in  all  congregations  is  98 
persons  (in  1996,  99  persons).  In  addition  to  these  are  all  the  worship 
services  in  institutions  (hospitals,  prisons,  kindergartens,  schools  and  so 
on)  and  the  “occasional”  services:  wedding-services  (60  percent),  funer- 
als (95  percent). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  these  figures  represent  only  the  Church 
of  Norway,  not  the  many  other  denominations  and  free  churches.  Cer- 
tainly these  figures  indicate  an  active  and  alive  folk  church  with  a broad 
influence  on  the  lives  of  people  in  Norway.  But  it  also  tells  an  important 
story  about  the  necessary  inter-relation  between  a smaller  community  of 
faith  in  the  worship  service,  and  the  broader  membership  in  the  folk 
church  (folkekirken).  It  is  simply  a necessity  for  a state-ordered  “folk 
church”  to  have  a community  of  faith  that  feels  responsible  for  the  inner 
life  of  the  church.  This  vital  relation  between  the  folk  church  and  the 
community  of  faith  is  documented  recently  in  a research  report  by  Har- 
ald  Hegstad  of  the  research  institute,  Church  of  Norway.1 

Significant  ceremonies  in  the  state  church 

When  King  Olav  V of  Norway  died  in  January  1991  people  immedi-  j 
ately  began  to  express  their  gratitude,  sorrow  and  fellowship.  Within 
hours  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  royal  palace  was  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  people,  with  candles,  flowers,  poems,  crosses,  prayers,  singing 
and  so  on.  Memorial  services  and  the  funeral  service  united  a people 
with  their  king,  who  had  openly  confessed  his  Christian  faith  in  an  active 
worship  practice.  The  blessing  of  the  new  king  and  queen  in  the  summer 
of  1991  was  a major  new  event,  with  liturgical  and  musical  expressions 
that  made  a deep  impact  on  the  people.  King  Harald  V and  Queen  Sonja 
very  much  wanted  this  worship  service,  and  clearly  expressed  their  need 
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for  prayer  and  blessing  over  their  mission  as  king  and  queen  of  Norway. 
Worship  experiences  like  these  become  very  important  as  a symbol  for 
the  people,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  belonging  to  someone,  and 
something,  bigger  than  oneself.  The  responsibility  of  the  church  in  this 
matter  is  obvious.  Among  the  duties  of  the  king  is  to  be  present  at  the 
ordination  of  a bishop.  During  the  last  year  King  Harald  V has  partici- 
pated in  no  less  than  four  ordinations  for  new  bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Norway.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  royal  chapel  of  the  palace  in  Oslo 
today  houses  the  student  congregation  of  Oslo  university  for  regular 
worship  services  every  Sunday  morning. 

The  state  church  issue  is  a very  hot  one  today.  Church  politics  is  a 
burning  theme,  and  in  recent  years  several  cases  have  made  current 
questions  even  more  intense.  A commission  is  at  work  to  study  the  many 
cultural,  theological  and  ecclesiological  aspects  of  the  theme.  Norway  is 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Sweden  loosened  its  formal  ties 
to  the  state  in  the  year  2000.  One  of  the  many  paradoxes  of  the  state 
church  situation  in  Norway  today  is  the  fact  that  the  previous  prime  min- 
ister from  the  Labour  party  - who  is  not  a member  of  any  church  - 
expresses,  together  with  the  Labour  union,  strong  opinions  and  even 
demands  as  to  how  he  expects  the  church  to  think  and  act  in  certain  mat- 
ters. On  the  other  hand,  the  prime  minister  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
representing  the  Christian  Democratic  Union,  is  an  ordained  pastor  in 
Church  of  Norway. 

A special  challenge  for  the  church  today  is  how  to  integrate  homo- 
sexuals into  the  life  of  the  congregations.  From  media  and  political  par- 
ties comes  tremendous  pressure  to  accept  persons  living  in  a homosex- 
ual partnership  as  pastors  in  a congregation.  Some  have  been  blessed  by 
pastors  as  a couple,  against  the  explicit  order  of  the  church.  Against  the 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  bishops  conference  and  the  general  synod 
of  the  church,  a lesbian  pastor,  living  in  partnership  with  another  woman, 
and  blessed  against  the  ruling  of  the  church,  was  accepted  and  welcomed 
by  one  of  the  bishops  to  serve  as  a pastor.  One  justification  given  for  this 
decision  was  the  legal  “rights  to  work”  which  a state  church  pastor 
enjoys  according  to  the  rules  of  the  state. 

The  influence  of  the  ecumenical  movement 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Church  of  Norway  has  a strong  tradition 
of  mission  work.  Some  years  ago  I was  informed  that  Norway  has  the 
most  Christian  missionaries  per  capita ; this  may  have  changed,  but  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  still  the  case.  Traditionally  the  mission 
groups  have  not  been  very  eager  about  ecumenical  relations,  and  their 
interest  in  worship  and  liturgical  questions  has  also  been  rather  super- 
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fluous,  and  in  some  cases  even  antagonistic.  The  lay  person’s  focus  on 
preaching,  however,  is  very  strong  - as  is  often  their  critique  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement  of  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 

The  lack  of  contextualization,  and  the  need  for  inculturation  of  the 
worship,  is  a perspective  that  has  come  more  to  the  fore  in  the  same 
period.  The  concrete,  practical  dimensions  of  worship  which  arise  from 
the  theology  of  the  incarnation  are  important,  and  they  have  come  much 
more  into  focus  through  the  ecumenical  and  the  liturgical  renewal 
movements.  The  Church  of  Norway  is  involved  in  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation’s  international  ecumenical  study  project  on  worship  and  cul- 
ture, and  is  about  to  implement  this  project  in  dioceses  and  deaneries  of 
the  church. 

The  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Lima  text  (Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Min- 
istry) and  the  Lima  liturgy  have  inspired  a way  of  thinking  and  doing 
worship.  There  is  a great  difference  between  discussing  professionally 
the  question  of  Christian  unity,  and  the  actual  sharing  and  celebration  of 
visible  unity  in  worship.  In  Trondheim,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
cathedral  of  Nidaros,  ecumenical  fellowship  has  developed  regularly 
since  the  papal  visit  in  1989.  At  at  least  one  of  the  annual  St  Olav  festi- 
vals, an  ecumenical  seminar  and  liturgical  celebration  has  taken  place. 
Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Pentecostals  have  been 
involved  in  the  planning  for  this,  together  with  the  Lutheran  host  of  the 
cathedral,  the  bishop  of  Nidaros. 

In  the  national  celebration  of  Norway  2000,  the  Christian  churches 
were  well  represented.  The  Church  of  Norway  is  a member  of  the 
national  committee.  The  churches  received  18  million  kroner  to  prepare 
and  administer  Jubileum  2000,  an  ecumenical  entity  under  the  Christian 
Council  of  Norway.  Under  this  umbrella  the  liturgical  centre  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  is  commissioned  to  prepare  ecumenical  worship 
material  to  inspire  the  celebration  of  the  incarnation,  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

New  developments  in  worship  traditions  which  promote  or  hinder 
Christian  unity 

An  important  renewal  of  worship  traditions  in  Norway  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  20th  century.  New  ecu- 
menical garments  have  been  substituted  for  the  black  gowns  of  earlier 
centuries.  The  German-Danish  choral  tradition  has  been  supplemented 
by  a somewhat  more  joyful  Anglo-American  music,  and  by  hymns  and 
rhythms  of  other  traditions  and  cultures.  Prayers  have  been  developed 
which  are  closer  to  people’s  lives  and  experience.  The  many  newer 
hymns  also  document  this  development.  The  dogmatic  approach  to 
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liturgy  and  prayer  has  been  augmented  by  spiritual  experiences.  These 
are  all  elements  that  will  inspire  a “liturgy  for  living”  and  will  open  up  a 
broader  variety  of  worship  expressions,  thus  inspiring  the  need  for 
greater  Christian  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendencies  to  privatize  and  individualize  spir- 
itual experience  go  against  both  the  meaning  of  liturgy  and  the  spirit  of 
ecumenism.  The  integrity  of  ecumenism  may  well  be  endangered  when 
not  only  grassroots  persons,  but  also  church  leaders,  promote  an  indi- 
vidualistic approach  to  the  life  of  the  church.  In  the  Lutheran  tradition 
we  are  especially  vulnerable  to  this  situation  - and  even  more  so  in  a 
state  church  situation.  Some  would  say  this  is  just  the  strength  and  pos- 
itive side  of  the  state  church.  Others  are  inclined  to  evaluate  the  great 
openness  to  many  forms  and  norms,  all  under  one  and  the  same  state 
“umbrella”,  as  a paradox,  related  to  biblical  and  liturgical  realities  in  a 
complicated  (and  sometimes  difficult)  way. 


NOTE 

1 See  KIFO  Perspektiv  no.  1,  Folkekirke  og  Trosfellesskap,  Trondheim/Oslo,  1996. 


The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Worship 
A Local  South  African  Anglican  Perspective 
CYNTHIA  BOTHA 

• ANGLICAN  • 


My  context 

Who  am  I,  and  how  can  I contribute  to  this  survey  of  worship  in  var- 
ious Christian  confessions?  I am  an  Anglican  priest  serving  as  a self- 
supporting  assistant  in  the  parish  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  in  Parkview, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  I was  ordained  in  1997  and,  before  that, 
belonged  to  the  parish  of  Christ  the  King  in  the  suburb  of  Corona- 
tionville.  The  latter  was  my  home  parish  for  the  most  part  of  my  life,  and 
it  is  from  that  experience  that  I would  like  to  write. 

I belong  to  the  so-called  “coloured”  population  group  in  South 
Africa,  which  during  the  apartheid  era  in  our  country  formed  part  of  the 
oppressed  people  and  was  discriminated  against.  Coronationville  is  a so- 
called  “coloured”  area,  and  most  of  its  congregations  belong  to  this  pop- 
ulation group.  We  are  a people  caught  between  a strongly  Western  tradi- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  an  African  tradition  on  the  other,  though  in 
Coronationville,  I believe,  the  Western  tradition  is  stronger.  This  being 
“between  two  worlds”  is  reflected  in  our  life  and  worship. 

The  [Anglican]  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  (CPSA) 
has  23  dioceses  spread  over  South  Africa  and  also  includes  the  countries 
of  Lesotho,  Swaziland,  Namibia,  Angola,  Mozambique  and  the  Island  of 
St  Helena.  This  represents  a very  diverse  group  of  people  with  diverse 
habits,  cultures,  traditions  and  characteristics.  The  whole  country,  of 
course,  is  going  through  a period  of  change  from  the  apartheid  era  to  one 
of  democracy  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  church  as  well.  How 
the  church  can  exist  in  this  changed  society,  and  transform  its  liturgy  to 
suit  this  evolving  context,  is  high  on  its  agenda. 

The  diocese  of  Johannesburg  is  one  of  the  more  populous  urban  dio- 
ceses, racially  well-represented  and  the  most  affluent  of  all  the  dioceses. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  dioceses  which,  over  a number  of  years,  has  shown 
a willingness  to  change  and  be  transformed  and  to  experiment  with  new 
ideas  both  in  worship  and  other  matters.  In  the  past  ten  years  or  so  it  has 
decreased  in  size,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  three  new  dioceses.  Change  is 
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seen  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  is  the  way  it  conducts  its  diocesan 
synods,  allowing  for  more  lay  participation  and  for  the  laity  to  help  set 
the  agenda  on  which  the  diocese  plans  to  work  and  move  in  the  future. 
The  diocese  is  taking  democracy  and  transformation  seriously  in  all  its 
structures  and  the  bishop  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  “In  the  process  of 
doing  this,  we  are  allowing  the  people  of  God  to  run  the  church.”1  Con- 
cern for  the  clergy,  and  their  training  and  well-being,  is  also  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda. 

Another  important  development  is  the  use  of  diocesan  resource  teams 
to  focus  on  the  areas  of  concern  arising  from  the  diocesan  synods.  The 
task  of  the  liturgy  resource  team,  to  which  I belong,  is  to  keep  the  whole 
agenda  of  liturgy,  and  the  possibilities  which  can  be  achieved  in  worship, 
ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  clergy.  Our  aim  is  that  our  worship  does  not 
become  monotonous,  boring  and  a thing  of  habit,  but  is  alive  and  chal- 
lenging to  the  people  of  God  in  their  changing  context.  One  of  the  ways 
the  group  is  achieving  this  is  by  providing  ideas  of  how  the  liturgy  can 
be  expressed  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  church  year.  The 
newsletters  prepared  by  the  group  give  ideas  for  the  services  for  the  var- 
ious festivals  of  the  church’s  year. 

Diocesan  events  also  show  signs  of  integrating  the  Western  and 
African  experiences;  during  these  services,  for  example,  there  is  much 
wider  use  of  the  different  languages  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  the  singing 
of  African  choruses.  The  marimbas,  an  African  xylophone,  is  also  used 
by  a number  of  parishes.  The  participation  of  all  races  - both  men  and 
women  - is  also  striven  for,  but  not  always  achieved. 

Distinctive  aspects  and  qualities  of  worship  in  my  context 

The  worship  of  the  English  missionaries  had  a marked  influence  on 
the  liturgy  of  this  area,  and  provided  the  basis  for  our  worship  today. 
This  is  evident  in  the  Coronationville  community,  which  was  formed  and 
influenced  largely  by  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  an  English 
religious  order  for  men.  This  accounts  for  the  church  “operating”  in  a 
very  Anglo-Catholic,  high-church  manner  and  this  is  still  very  much  evi- 
dent in  the  worship. 

Worship  is  understood  to  be  a time  when  God  is  honoured  for  all  that 
God  has  done  for  the  people;  as  such,  worship  forms  a very  significant 
part  of  the  community  and  its  life.  Of  importance  is  the  sacrament  of 
holy  communion,  in  which  most  members  would  take  part  at  least  once 
a week.  Also  of  importance  is  the  listening  to  the  word  of  God  and  the 
sermon  which  follows. 

The  distinctive  aspect  of  worship,  therefore,  is  the  expectation  that 
members  would  attend  the  Sunday  eucharistic  service.  This  is  true  also 
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for  the  other  denominations  in  the  community.  The  Sunday  service  is  the 
focus  of  the  week,  as  it  is  also  a time  for  the  community  to  come  together 
and  to  share  with  each  other  events  that  have  happened  during  the  past 
week.  This  sharing  is  done  in  a very  informal  manner,  over  coffee  after 
the  service.  During  worship  this  also  comes  with  the  sharing  of  the  peace 
- even  though  this  was  not  the  original  intention  of  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice. (“The  peace”  is  the  time  when  we  greet  one  another  by  shaking 
hands,  or  hugging  each  other.) 

The  communion  service  follows  rather  rigidly  what  is  provided  in  An 
Anglican  Prayer  Book  1989.  This  new  prayer  book  offers  much  flexibil- 
ity in  its  format  and  the  use  of  modem  English,  yet  is  still  seen  by  many 
to  be  rather  “traditional”  in  style.  It  provides  for  four  different  eucharis- 
tic  prayers,  and  for  four  different  forms  in  which  to  lead  the  “prayers  of 
the  church”.  It  allows  for  lay  participation  in  the  reading  of  the  word  and 
leading  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  this  is  usually  experimented  with 
at  Christ  the  King.  Anglicans  are  often  accused  of  being  a people  of  the 
book  - and  indeed  they  are,  at  Christ  the  King  church  at  any  rate.  The 
Prayer  Book  is  important  and  copies  are  provided  in  the  pews,  although 
most  families  possess  their  own.  In  this  way  they  identify  much  more 
closely  with  the  “white”  population  group  and  the  Western  tradition.  The 
English  Hymnal  has  been  the  main  hymn  book  for  the  past  twenty  years 
and  more.  African  worship,  which  is  much  more  spontaneous,  is 
“allowed”  for  on  certain  occasions,  for  example,  at  a family  mass  once 
a month;  then  the  worship  is  freer,  involves  children  and  choruses  are 
sung. 

The  different  seasons  in  the  church’s  year  are  followed  very  care- 
fully, and  during  the  season  of  Lent,  for  example,  there  are  special  devo- 
tional services,  such  as  “the  stations  of  the  cross”  which  are  led  by  lay 
people.  The  observance  of  Lent  is  taken  very  seriously,  and  most  people 
make  a point  of  going  to  the  week-day  eucharist  and  belonging  to  the 
special  home  Bible  study  groups  formed  for  the  duration  of  the  Lenten 
period.  An  Anglican  Prayer  Book  1989  also  provides  liturgies  for  the 
major  festivals  of  the  year  and,  for  example,  the  Maundy  Thursday  ser- 
vice of  the  “washing  of  the  feet”  and  the  “stripping  of  the  altar”  will  be 
carefully  observed.  The  Easter  liturgy,  which  includes  the  vigil,  the  light- 
ing of  candles,  the  liturgy  of  the  word  and  the  renewal  of  baptismal 
promises,  will  also  be  carefully  followed  during  a midnight  service  lead- 
ing into  Easter  day. 

Essential  to  the  celebration  of  a Sunday  eucharist  is  the  priest  who 
leads  and  preaches.  The  usual  Anglican  vestments,  and  the  use  of 
incense  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  will  be  part  of  the  service.  Other  essen- 
tial elements  within  the  service  are  times  for  adoration,  confession, 
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thanksgiving  (the  great  thanksgiving/communion)  and  intercession.  The 
sharing  of  the  peace  has  become  an  important  community  event  - to  the 
extent  that  some  of  the  more  traditional  in  the  congregation  find  it  intru- 
sive and  point  out,  as  I said  before,  that  that  was  not  the  original  inten- 
tion behind  its  introduction  into  the  service.  Yet,  as  noted,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant time  to  express  a sense  of  belonging  to  a community,  and  to  greet 
each  other. 

Lay  people  become  involved  in  the  preaching  during  the  weekday 
services,  that  is,  at  the  weekday  eucharists  and  on  other  occasions  such 
as  funerals.  Funerals  are  community  events,  and  occasions  when  the 
Western  and  African  traditions  mix  very  well.  There  is  always  a service 
at  the  home  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  person  - a time  for  the  com- 
munity to  share  in  their  grief.  These  home  services  are  most  times  led  by 
lay  people  and  are  of  a much  freer  style.  The  Anglican  Prayer  Book  pro- 
vides an  outline  to  follow,  but  this  is  used  or  not  used  depending  on  the 
leader  of  the  service.  Most  funerals  end  at  the  local  cemetery  for  the  bur- 
ial; cremation  is  not  yet  the  order  of  the  day  - although  it  does  happen. 

The  influence  of  the  ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  movements 

Our  worship  has  been  influenced  to  a great  extent  by  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  liturgical  renewal  movement.  The  CPS  A has  followed 
the  Anglican  church  worldwide  in  this  respect.  Liturgical  renewal  has 
called  for  services  to  be  more  intelligible,  for  greater  lay  participation, 
more  simplicity  and  the  need  to  experiment.  In  all  of  these  areas  the 
CPS  A has  participated  - though  I do  not  think  that  the  people  in  the  pew 
realize  the  extent  of  this  sharing. 

The  old  South  African  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  slightly  differ- 
ent from  the  Church  of  England  prayer  book  but  was,  in  most  respects, 
still  a traditional  Anglican  prayer  book.  The  first  real  breakaway  from 
the  South  African  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  the  use  of  Liturgy  75. 
The  CPS  A was  involved  in  experimentation  during  the  1960s  leading  up 
to  Liturgy  75;  this  was  the  first  collection  of  modem  services  in  the 
CPSA.  It  broke  away  from  the  traditional  prayer  book  and  was  autho- 
rized for  use  until  the  publication  of  the  new  prayer  book  in  1989.  Dur- 
ing this  period  much  experimentation  took  place  and  this  brought  onto 
the  agenda  the  consideration  of  “ecumenical  liturgy”.  I serve  on  the 
provincial  liturgical  committee  and  remember  that  a number  of  parishes 
were  involved  in  experimenting  with  the  various  new  services  being  pro- 
duced. From  time  to  time  the  clergy  were  also  asked  to  comment  on  the 
changes  suggested;  many  comments  were  received  and  were  seriously 
considered  at  the  meetings  of  the  liturgical  committee.  The  end  result, 
we  believe,  is  a prayer  book  with  which  the  people  of  the  CPSA  can 
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identify  and  which  they  can  use,  since  they  participated  in  its  production. 
There  are  some,  though,  who  felt  that  we  did  not  go  far  enough  towards 
producing  a more  indigenous  prayer  book. 

This  prayer  book  was  simultaneously  published  in  six  of  the  lan- 
guages used  in  the  CPSA  and  has  since  been  produced  in  two  more  lan- 
guages, with  others  in  preparation.  The  missal,  containing  the  eucharis- 
tic  prayers,  was  produced  in  no  fewer  than  fourteen  languages.  There  is 
a fifth  eucharistic  prayer  in  the  prayer  book  which  is  ecumenical  and 
included  in  a freer  form  of  worship  - to  be  used  for  special  occasions  and 
with  permission.  This  allows  for  a freer  form  of  worship  with  other 
denominations.  The  lectionary  followed  is  the  ecumenical  one. 

Renewal  is  also  seen  in  the  understanding  of  the  sacraments.  Rites  of 
passage  are  all  marked  and  are  important  in  the  community’s  expression 
of  itself.  Different  services  have  been  produced  to  mark  these  rites  of  | 
passage,  and  these  are  used  and  appreciated  in  Coronationville.  Exam- 
ples include  the  service  for  the  “thanksgiving  of  the  birth  of  a child”,  the 
service  for  the  “blessing  of  a home”,  and  the  “unveiling  of  a tombstone”; 
many  of  these  services  reflect  the  African  influence.  Participating  in  vig- 
ils, for  example  at  funerals,  is  also  very  much  in  line  with  the  African 
church  experience.  In  addition,  as  mentioned  earlier,  are  the  services  sur- 
rounding great  festivals  in  the  church  - Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday, 
and  Easter. 

New  developments  in  worship:  helping  - or  hindering  - the  search 
for  Christian  unity 

Ecumenically,  the  churches  have  continued  to  work  together;  a recent 
production  by  the  Church  Unity  Commission  (CUC)  is  the  booklet  Unity 
in  Worship , which  illustrates  well  this  search  for  unity  as  expressed  in 
the  churches’  worship  life.  This  booklet  of  services  from  the  CUC  is 
approved  for  use  by  the  five  uniting  churches  of  the  CUC,  that  is,  the 
CPSA,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa,  the  Uniting  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  Southern  Africa  and  the  United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  services  in  this  booklet  are  designed  for  use  on 
Sundays  (there  are  three  different  eucharistic  prayers),  and  for  major  fes- 
tivals of  the  year,  namely  Christmas,  Lent  and  Easter.  Liturgies  for  bap- 
tism and  confirmation,  and  for  the  induction  of  a minister,  are  also 
included.  Again,  some  feel  that  these  services  are  still  too  close  to  the 
traditional  format  and  that  not  enough  indigenous  material  has  been 
used.  The  agenda,  however,  is  open  to  discovering  appropriate  forms  of 
African  worship.  This  kind  of  production  can  only  help  further  the 
search  for  Christian  unity;  the  problem,  though,  is  that  it  is  not  widely 
used  or  known  on  a local  level. 
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A further  development  was  the  passing  of  a resolution  at  the  CPSA 
provincial  synod  in  1995,  which  asked  for  the  CPSA  to  permit  the  min- 
isters of  the  other  CUC  churches  to  exercise  such  ministry  within  the 
CPSA  when  duly  appointed  to  do  so.  This  has  taken  the  church  a step 
further  than  just  the  recognition  of  sharing  at  the  altar.  This  was  widely 
appreciated  by  the  people  in  the  pews,  since  in  a small  community  like 
Coronationville  it  now  meant  that  families  whose  members  belonged  to 
different  denominations  felt  more  able  to  worship  together.  If  the  various 
ministers  were  recognized  by  all,  then  members  of  different  churches 
were  happier  visiting  each  other  and  participating  in  others’  services  of 
worship.  This  had  happened  before,  of  course,  but  not  with  the  same 
sense  of  freedom. 

Other  new  developments  which  have  helped  include  the  admission  of 
children  to  communion,  a step  that  has  taken  us  closer  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Exciting  too  is  the  encouraging  of  the  development  of 
small  home  groups  within  parishes.  This  allows  for  laity  to  meet  and 
worship  together  in  informal  surroundings.  Here  the  diocese  of  Johan- 
nesburg has  used  the  American-based  Catholic  programme  known  as 
Renew  and,  more  recently,  the  English  programme  called  Alpha. 

It  has  to  be  said,  though,  that  on  the  parish  level  there  is  little  else  that 
helps  promote  Christian  unity.  The  yearly  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  is  noted,  and  sharing  does  take  place  amongst  the  local  ministers 
in  Coronationville.  These  services  are,  however,  not  always  well  sup- 
ported. And  where  work  is  done  together,  the  different  denominations  do 
identify  strongly  with  their  own  tradition  - we  are  very  much  aware  that 
we  are  Anglicans  visiting  another  denomination.  Still  our  prayer  is 
always,  and  will  continue  to  be,  for  Christian  unity. 

I have  not  yet  indicated  the  style  of  worship  in  the  parish  to  which  I 
now  belong.  As  I mentioned,  I am  now  serving  in  the  parish  of  St  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi  in  Parkview,  a northern-suburb  white  congregation.  This  is 
a middle-class,  affluent  congregation  where  the  style  of  worship  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Coronationville.  As  also  noted  it  had  its  origins  as 
an  Anglo-Catholic  “high”  church;  but  then  it  experienced  a period  of 
charismatic  worship  and  is  now  very  much  a “low”  church  where  wor- 
ship remains  very  important,  but  there  is  little  emphasis  on  vestments, 
incense,  ringing  of  bells  and  so  on.  There  is  much  focus  on  developing 
and  maintaining  small  home  groups,  and  in  experimenting  with  different 
styles  of  worship,  especially  at  the  later  9.30  morning  service  and  the 
Sunday  evening  service,  which  follows  a very  informal  format.  At  both 
of  these  services  choruses  are  sung,  guitars  are  used  and  the  laity  have  a 
major  role  in  conducting  the  service.  The  earlier  morning  service  at  7.30 
is  more  oriented  towards  keeping  to  the  rubrics  of  the  prayer  book.  I 
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found  it  difficult  at  first  to  fit  in,  but  now  feel  very  much  at  home  at  these 
services.  On  occasion,  I do  miss  wearing  my  vestments  and  the  use  of 
incense.  But  that  is  part  of  the  wonder  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  - it  is 
adaptable  yet  very  recognizable  as  being  “Anglican”,  and  one  soon  feels 
at  home  in  the  new  surroundings. 

NOTE 


1 Quoted  in  New  Life,  an  ad  hoc  publication  of  the  CPSA. 


The  Mosaic  of  Mennonite  Worship 
in  North  America 

REBECCA  SLOUGH 

• MENNONITE  • 


Worship  practice  among  North  American  Mennonites  has  never  been 
denominationally  regulated.  Congregational  worship  has  always  been 
locally  controlled.  Hymnals,  songbooks  and  ministers’  manuals  offer 
possibilities  for  some  uniformity  for  congregations  and  pastors  using 
these  sources.  Increasingly  congregations  are  influenced  by  a wide  range 
of  practices  and  strategies  that  prevail  in  the  North  American  religious 
scene,  with  differing  theological  emphases  and  views  of  how  Christians 
are  formed  as  disciples. 

This  paper  must  of  necessity  be  a sweeping  overview  of  worship 
practices  of  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church,  the  Mennonite 
Church  of  North  America,  and  (to  a lesser  degree)  the  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church.  Their  different  denominational  histories  offer  clues  for 
determining  how  tradition  is  interpreted,  and  how  Anabaptist  identity  is 
created  in  the  present.  Additionally,  all  three  churches  have  significant 
numbers  of  members  of  non-European  descent  including  Native  peoples, 
African-Americans,  Hispanics  and  Asians  - all  of  whom  influence  the 
forms  and  styles  of  worship  as  actually  practised  in  a given  local  church. 

These  three  primary  Mennonite  denominations  in  North  America 
share  membership  in  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  (a  relief  and  ser- 
vice agency)  and  the  Mennonite  World  Conference.  They  work  collabo- 
ratively  on  numerous  projects  and  influence  each  other  on  various  fronts 
in  addition  to  worship.  (At  present  the  General  Conference  Mennonite 
Church  and  the  Mennonite  Church  of  North  America  are  working 
towards  integrating  their  structures  and  ministries  to  become  one  denom- 
ination, recognizing  their  diverse  constituencies  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.) 

Major  influences  on  Mennonite  worship 

The  major  influences  on  Mennonite  worship  in  North  American  are: 
(1)  traditional  patterns  of  the  past  with  heavy  emphasis  on  preaching;  (2) 
liturgical  renewal  opened  up  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council;  (3)  con- 
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temporary  praise  and  worship  styles  that  reflect  evangelical  revivalism 
in  America  as  well  as  the  charismatic  movement;  (4)  a “church  growth” 
and  evangelism  emphasis  characterized  by  “seeker”  services;  and  (5) 
blended  worship  that  seeks  to  integrate  so-called  “liturgical”  and  “non- 
liturgical”  styles  into  a coherent  worship  practice. 

The  traditional  pattern  of  Mennonite  worship  in  North  America,  with 
the  sermon  as  the  centre  or  focal  point  of  the  service,  includes  singing  and 
prayer.  It  is  perhaps  the  simplest  worship  form,  reflecting  times  with  fewer 
print  resources,  less  need  for  direct  congregational  involvement,  and  a 
view  of  worship  and  preaching  which  served  primarily  didactic  purposes. 

The  liturgical  renewal  movement  reintroduced  the  lectionary  to 
North  American  Mennonites,  brought  greater  emphasis  on  the  church  (or 
liturgical)  year,  gave  greater  attention  to  the  patterns  and  rites  of  worship 
that  shape  a life  of  discipleship,  engages  bodily  senses  more  fully,  and 
opened  spaces  for  silence,  and  meditative  prayer,  that  had  been  lost  from 
the  past.  The  contemporary  praise  and  worship  movement  offers  an 
active  and  emotive  medium  of  expression  (frequently  including  uplifted 
arms)  through  long  periods  of  singing,  using  songs  with  tempos  and 
other  musical  features  taken  from  rock,  folk  and  some  blues  genres.  One 
primary  means  of  freedom  is  found  in  having  words  and  occasionally 
music  projected  with  an  overhead  screen,  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  hymnals  or  song  sheets  in  hand.  Praise,  instruction  and  prayer  char- 
acterize the  service  done  in  this  manner.  Many  large  - or  so-called 
“mega”  - churches  have  popularized  this  style,  and  the  hope  of  church 
growth  has  led  some  Mennonites  to  embrace  it. 

“Seeker  services”  heighten  congregational  awareness  that  North 
America  is,  in  many  respects,  a post-Christian  society.  Attention  to 
reaching  the  unchurched  requires  a different  approach  to  structuring 
worship.  Retelling  the  biblical  stories  using  contemporary  terms  and 
images,  as  well  as  musical  forms  familiar  from  popular  culture,  charac- 
terize seeker  worship.  In  this  format,  inviting  rather  than  exhorting  con- 
version is  the  dominant  tone  in  preaching. 

In  many  respects  Mennonites  have  been  doing  blended  worship  for 
generations,  borrowing  from  other  Protestant  traditions  in  their 
hymnody,  formation  of  choirs,  including  musical  instruments  in  wor- 
ship, in  their  use  of  worship  material  written  by  others,  and  in  using  var- 
ious preaching  styles.  The  increased  awareness  of  this  long  history  of 
borrowing  has  opened  congregations  to  the  possibilities  offered  for  inte- 
grating forms  arising  from  both  the  liturgical  renewal,  and  the  praise  and 
worship,  movements.  Rather  than  viewing  these  movements  as  antago- 
nistic, congregational  leaders  are  beginning  to  see  points  at  which  they 
are  complementary. 
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Basic  patterns  - and  options  - in  Mennonite  worship 

According  to  our  ecclesiology,  each  congregation  orders  and  reorders 
its  worship  in  relation  to  local  needs  and  stylistic  preferences.  Yet  certain 
acts  appear  to  persist  among  us,  giving  a basic  pattern  or  structure  to 
much  Mennonite  worship.  These  include: 

1.  A gathering  of  the  people  with  word,  song,  instrumental  or  choral 
prelude,  or  combination  of  all  of  these  mediums. 

2.  Congregational  singing  at  various  points  in  the  service. 

3.  Scripture  readings  of  one  to  four  passages. 

4.  An  offering,  most  often  in  the  form  of  a monetary  collection. 

5 . Extended  prayer  (often  a pastoral  prayer),  possibly  with  other  prayers 
interspersed  throughout  the  service. 

6.  A closing  with  word,  song,  instrumental  response  or  postlude,  or  a 
combination  of  these  mediums. 

Two  other  actions  connected  to  these  primary  acts  of  worship  are 
increasingly  present,  if  not  already  ubiquitous  among  us. 

First,  sharing  joys  and  concerns  may  precede  the  extended,  or  pas- 
toral, prayer.  In  some  African-American  congregations,  or  congregations 
influenced  by  the  Pentecostal  or  charismatic  movements,  this  may  be 
called  the  “testimony”  period.  Second,  the  children’s  story  or  children’s 
time  is,  ideally,  an  extended  application  of  the  biblical  text,  or  of  the  ser- 
monic  themes.  This  addition  began  appearing  in  Mennonite  congrega- 
tions in  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s,  aiming  to  engage  children  more 
directly  in  the  service. 

Music  in  Mennonite  worship 

Music  for  Mennonite  worship  in  North  America  covers  a wide  range 
of  styles,  and  comes  from  a variety  of  sources.  As  with  many  North 
American  denominations,  Mennonites  produced  new  hymnals  in  the  last 
decade  to  reflect  the  changing  face  of  the  church,  and  the  styles  that 
reflect  our  new  members.  The  Hymnal:  A Worship  Book  (1992)  was  pro- 
duced by  the  General  Conference  and  Mennonite  churches  (along  with 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren);  Worship  Together  (1995)  was  produced  by 
the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church.  These  books  draw,  in  differing  degrees, 
from  the  traditional  hymnody  of  the  Christian  church,  and  from  the  body 
of  contemporary  styles  of  hymnody. 

In  no  other  place  than  in  their  beloved  hymns  and  songs  is  it  so  evi- 
dent how  much  Mennonites  have  borrowed  from  others.  Hymnic  styles 
(strophic  hymns  often  sung  in  parts)  are  broadly  ecumenical;  they  are 
usually  bound  in  books,  sung  a capella  or  with  some  type  of  keyboard 
accompaniment  (usually  organ  or  piano).  Words  and  music  of  integrity, 
with  some  theological  sophistication,  are  valued.  Hymnic  styles  found  in 
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Mennonite  collections  range  from  Latin  hymns,  metrical  psalms, 
chorales  and  gospel  songs  to  contemporary  hymns,  with  musical  styles 
appropriate  to  the  style  of  the  text. 

Contemporary  praise  and  worship  songs  (including  choruses,  scrip- 
ture songs,  some  black  and  white  gospel  songs)  tend  to  be  repetitive,  and 
require  music  leaders  to  set  several  songs  in  a medley  format.  Usually 
sung  in  unison  with  “praise  band”  accompaniment  (guitars,  electronic 
keyboard,  drums),  these  songs  are  projected  upward  so  worshippers  can 
raise  their  heads  and  look  outward. 

The  Mennonite  World  Conference  songbooks  (1978,  1990)  opened 
North  American  Mennonites  to  the  rhythms,  melodies  and  harmonies  of 
Mennonites  on  other  continents.  African,  South  American  and  Asian 
styles  in  particular  have  become  accessible  to  many  congregations.  The 
music  of  Taize  has  influenced  Mennonites,  if  not  in  their  local  congre- 
gations, then  in  the  regions  where  Taize  services  are  planned.  The  con- 
templative and  meditative  aspects  of  this  music  has  opened  busy  and,  at 
times,  sceptical  Mennonites  to  deeper  levels  of  prayer  and  spirituality. 

Music  has  been  a significant  point  of  tension  for  many  congrega- 
tions. One  of  the  tensions  arising  in  music  comes  from  the  characteris- 
tics and  values  of  text-based,  written  culture  (as  expressed  in  standard 
hymnody)  as  they  encounter  a sound-based,  oral  culture  (as  expressed  in 
praise  and  worship  and  international  songs).  A second  tension  centres 
around  views  of  singing  as  a primarily  emotive,  or  a primarily  rational, 
activity.  It  is  often  difficult  to  achieve  agreement  about  how  these  two 
aspects  of  the  “singing  experience”  balance  each  other. 

Mennonite  practice:  passage  rites  and  ordination 

Mennonites  continue  to  practise  the  primary  rites  of  the  Christian 
church.  Baptism  for  believers  is  still  normative;  the  average  age  of  bap- 
tism fluctuates  widely,  from  late  childhood  to  young  adulthood.  Com- 
munion is  generally  practised  twice  a year,  though  some  congregations 
observe  the  bread  and  cup  service  more  frequently.  Some  congregations 
still  practise  foot-washing  on  Maundy  Thursday,  but  on  the  whole  less 
and  less.  Weddings  are  performed  in  the  church,  in  some  cases  with 
greater  awareness  of  the  congregational  role  in  witnessing  and  support- 
ing the  marriage  and  some  slight  movement  away  from  the  “traditional” 
style  of  wedding  promoted  by  commercial  bridal  shops  and  florists. 
“Irregularities”  in  marital  configurations  (e.g.  divorce,  remarriage, 
unchurched  people  asking  for  a church  wedding,  marriage  of  people  who 
have  lived  together  before  the  wedding)  have  required  new  processes  of 
preparation.  A small  number  of  congregations  have  faced  questions  of 
covenant  ceremonies  for  gay  and  lesbian  partners. 
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Funerals  reflect  local  custom  and,  increasingly,  are  times  for  intro- 
ducing unchurched  family  members  to  the  Christian  faith  or  for  provid- 
ing means  of  reconciliation  among  family  members.  In  the  last  decade 
numerous  congregations  have  introduced  - or  reintroduced  - services  of 
anointing,  either  as  special  services  or  during  the  regular  Sunday  service. 

Ordination  is  carried  out  by  the  local  conferences  at  the  request  of  the 
congregation.  General  Conference  and  Mennonite  Church  congregations 
may  ordain  woman  to  pastoral  leadership;  Mennonite  Brethren  congre- 
gations do  not  ordain  women.  There  is  increasing  understanding  of  all 
believers  as  ministers  of  the  church,  with  the  ordained  pastors  or  leaders 
exercising  a particular  role  in  the  congregation.  In  North  America  gen- 
erally there  is  awareness  of  the  need  for  a stronger  ritual  life  in  the 
church  in  order  to  ground  persons  in  forms  of  ongoing  discipline.  Many 
congregations,  often  influenced  by  women,  are  more  attentive  to  the  nor- 
mative rituals  in  church  life,  either  strengthening  ritual  that  already 
exists,  or  creating  new  patterns  of  practice  in  areas  of  need. 

Conclusion:  foci  of  Mennonite  worship 

Several  theological  and  spiritual  foci  are  prevalent  in  Mennonite  wor- 
ship in  North  America  today: 

1.  The  trinitarian  nature  of  God  is  affirmed,  though  each  congregation 
may  give  greater  or  lesser  attention  to  each  persona  of  the  Trinity. 
Concern  for  dominantly  masculine  images  and  names  for  God  have 
some  times  exacerbated  the  tendency  to  focus  on  one  persona  of 
God’s  revealed  self  more  than  the  other  two.  An  incipient  modalism 
exists  in  most  congregational  worship  practices;  Jesus  remains  cen- 
tral for  Mennonite  belief  and  practice,  even  if  different  aspects  of  his 
person,  life,  ethic  and  atoning  work  receive  emphasis. 

2.  A deep  concern  for  personal  righteousness  (discipleship)  exists  and, 
increasingly,  gives  rise  to  confession  - though,  again,  differing 
beliefs  about  what  constitutes  righteousness  persist. 

3.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  church  are  central  foci  in  discussions 
about  church  membership,  discipleship  and  evangelism. 

4.  Peace  and  justice  are  still  held  to  be  important  aspects  of  the  gospel. 
Some  Mennonite  congregations  have  backed  away  from  these  char- 
acteristics in  their  public  witness,  due  to  the  ways  in  which  peace  and 
justice  have  been  linked  to  other  church  and  political  agendas  in 
North  America. 

5.  Deep  commitment  to  scripture  is  evident  in  worship.  Questions  about 
how  the  Bible  should  be  read  and  interpreted  persist,  particularly 
with  regard  to  church  leadership,  issues  of  sexuality,  engaging  cul- 
ture, the  life  of  peace,  and  materialism. 
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This  mosaic  of  worship  among  North  American  Mennonites  demon- 
strates many  of  the  same  opportunities,  stresses,  strains  and  joys  of  other 
North  American  denominations.  The  picture  is  not  complete  (it  never  has 
been  complete)  and  it  is  constantly  changing.  Worship  for  Mennonites  - 
for  all  Christians  - grows  out  of  the  life  circumstances  of  its  people,  peo- 
ple in  particular  places  responding  to  specific  events  in  and  around  them. 
Forms  and  styles  of  worship  change  because  life  itself  is  always  moving 
towards  the  unknown,  yet  trusting  in  God’s  promise  of  final  fulfilment. 
What  remains  constant  is  our  desire  to  serve  God  in  Christ  Jesus  empow- 
ered by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  One  God  who  is  over  all,  through  all  and  in 
all. 


The  Jamaican  Baptist  Worship  Tradition 

BURCHEL  TAYLOR 

• BAPTIST  • 


The  centrality  of  worship 

Free  church,  Non-conformist  ideas,  as  well  as  tradition  bequeathed 
by  British  Baptist  missionaries  and  reinforced  by  continuing  association 
with  the  British  Baptists  over  the  years,  have  been  the  dominant  influ- 
ences on  Jamaican  Baptists.  The  centrality  of  worship  to  the  life  of  the 
church  and  its  individual  members  has  always  been  maintained.  This  is 
so  to  the  extent  that  a person’s  Christian  commitment  may  well  be 
judged  by  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  at  worship  services.  Usually 
this  is  expected  to  be  twice  on  Sunday  and  once  in  midweek.  It  hardly 
matters  that  changes  in  conditions  and  circumstances  may  make  such  a 
pattern  of  attendance  difficult,  or  even  impossible;  the  general  expecta- 
tion tends  to  remain  the  same.  For  the  most  part  the  importance  of  wor- 
ship is  taken  for  granted,  being  considered  self-evident.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  self-conscious  effort  to  articulate  a theology  of  worship,  or  offer 
a theological  rationale  for  all  or  any  aspect  of  it. 

Patterns  in  our  worship  life 

In  keeping  with  the  inherited  tradition  there  has  always  been  mistrust 
of  fixed  forms  or  orders  of  worship  that  are  officially  predetermined,  or 
which  suggest  any  semblance  of  ritualism.  Rather  there  is  high  regard  for 
freedom,  displayed  in  spontaneity  and  extemporaneity  in  self-expression. 
Even  if  not  always  openly  stated,  it  is  felt  that  such  qualities  are  essential 
characteristics  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  in  worship.  What  is  strange, 
however,  is  that  in  practice  there  is  to  be  discerned  an  order  that  is  fol- 
lowed - and  is,  in  many  cases,  predictable.  Furthermore,  the  order  itself 
is  influenced  by  specimen  examples  and  suggestions  found  in  service 
books  or  worship  manuals  published  especially  by  British  Baptists.  The 
order  used,  it  must  be  noted,  is  not  necessarily  that  found  in  the  most 
recently  published  service  books,  or  manuals  that  would  have  been  influ- 
enced by  more  recent  liturgical  thinking  and  considerations. 

The  use  of  hymnals  in  worship  has  been  standard  practice.  These  too 
are  published  by  British  Baptists  but  are,  again,  not  necessarily  the  lat- 
est versions.  Even  in  some  rural  congregations,  where  the  literacy  level 
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may  be  low,  there  is  use  of  a hymnal.  A literate  individual  will  “track” 
the  hymn  from  the  hymnal.  This  means  that  the  individual  will  read  the 
lines  that  the  congregation  will  then  sing.  Great  expertise  is  often  devel- 
oped in  this  practice  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  break  between  the  read- 
ing of  the  words  and  the  singing  in  response. 

The  organ  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  piano  are  the  musical  instru- 
ments that  are  generally  associated  with  worship.  Even  congregations 
with  limited  resources,  or  with  no  persons  adequately  trained  to  play 
these  instruments,  would  nevertheless  seek  to  possess  one  of  them, 
preferably  an  organ.  Of  course,  in  relatively  recent  times,  the  keyboard, 
guitar  and  drum  set  have  become  increasingly  popular;  yet  these  have 
not  replaced  the  organ  as  the  preferred  musical  instrument  for  worship. 

A fairly  basic  pattern  of  our  worship  tradition  is  as  follows: 

- call  to  worship  made  up  of  sentences  of  scripture 

- hymn  of  praise 

- prayer  of  invocation  and  thanksgiving 

- psalm  with  the  verses  read  responsively  between  the  leader  and  the  rest  of 
the  congregation 

- scripture  lesson(s) 

- prayer  of  confession  and  intercession 

- hymn 

- welcome  and  announcements 

- offertory 

- hymn 

- special  musical  item  by  the  choir  (a  group  or  soloist) 

- sermon 

- hymn  of  response 

- the  Lord’s  supper  (at  least  once  per  month) 

- closing  prayer  or  benediction 

There  may  be  variations  concerning  the  inclusion,  omission  and/or 
ordering  of  specific  items,  influenced  especially  by  local  congregational 
practice  or  the  choice  of  individual  leaders. 

Conviction,  passion  and  enthusiasm  generally  characterize  the  wor- 
shipper’s participation.  However,  this  is  invariably  not  of  the  stereo- 
typical vibrancy  and  vitality  that  some  elsewhere  often  associate  with 
worship  in  the  Caribbean.  The  rhythmic  swaying  of  bodies,  foot-stomp- 
ing, hand-clapping  to  singing;  music  of  a pulsating  beat  and  high  noise 
level;  and  the  unrestrained  show  of  emotion  and  response  are  not  typical. 

Influences  and  challenges 

The  current  ferment  being  experienced  in  relation  to  worship  forms, 
content  and  practice  among  Christians  throughout  the  world  has  had  its 
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influence  in  our  midst.  There  are  also  factors  peculiar  to  our  setting 
which  have  had  their  influence  in  this  regard.  At  present,  then,  the  tradi- 
tional approach  to  worship  as  already  outlined  has  not  been  unaffected. 
By  far  the  greatest  source  of  influence  and  challenge  has  been  the  neo- 
Pentecostal  or  charismatic  renewal  movement.  This  has  influenced  most 
aspects  of  worship  - its  concept,  form,  content  and  practice.  People’s 
individual  interests  and  tastes  in  relation  to  worship  and  its  elements, 
less  formal  and  structured  arrangements  of  services,  distinctive  musical 
preferences,  special  gestures  indicative  of  praise  and  emotional  intensity, 
and  focus  on  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  gifts  in  worship  - these  are 
some  of  the  noticeable  features  reflecting  these  influences.  To  a greater 
or  lesser  degree,  some  of  these  factors  have  found  their  way  into  the  wor- 
ship tradition.  There  are  now  greater  variations  in  the  original  pattern, 
with  some  embodying  a large  number  of  the  charismatic  features  and 
others  less  so,  but  hardly  any  remain  entirely  unaffected. 

A particular  form  of  North  American  evangelicalism  has  had  its  own 
influence  on  the  tradition.  It  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  worship 
almost  exclusively  to  an  exercise  in  “saving  souls”.  In  this  regard,  most 
things  done  in  the  worship  service  are  expressive  of  the  intention  to  chal- 
lenge and  convince  worshippers  to  commit  themselves  to  Christ.  An 
appeal  that  is  made  to  achieve  this  end  is  an  important  component  of  the 
worship  service.  Without  this,  worship  would  be  considered  to  be  incom- 
plete and  not  true  to  its  purpose.  Worshippers  who  are  Christians  are,  in 
their  participation,  facilitators  and  supporters  of  this  purpose.  A great 
sense  of  fulfilment  comes  when  decisions  are  made.  Sometimes  charis- 
matic elements  already  mentioned  are  combined  with  this  to  shape  the 
worship  exercise.  This  combination  is  itself  a growing  tradition. 

There  is  another  trend  which  is  much  less  widespread,  but  is  assum- 
ing increasing  significance  amongst  those  who  are  open  to  it.  This  trend 
has  a distinctive  theological  bias.  The  emergence  of  a distinctive 
Caribbean  theological  project  has  had  its  influence  on  thinking  about, 
and  participation  in,  worship.  This  project  emphasizes  reflection  on 
engagement,  in  the  light  of  the  word,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 
This  engagement  is  with  the  realities  of  the  Caribbean  context  which 
include  poverty,  infrastructural  deficiencies,  social  and  economic  needs 
and  injustice.  Against  this  background  there  is  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  God  who  is  honoured  in  worship.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  people,  shaped  and  formed  by  the  realities  of  the  context 
and  taken  into  worship,  becomes  a critical  factor  both  for  their  responses 
and  their  affirmation  of  faith. 

The  relevance  and  usefulness  of  cultural  elements  such  as  poetry, 
dance,  musical  forms  and  instruments  (for  example  African  drums), 
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story-telling  and  testimonies  are  duly  emphasized.  It  is  felt  that  worship 
is  enriched  by  honouring  a God  who  relates  more  directly  to  the  people’s 
experience.  It  is  more  liberating,  in  that  it  is  more  in  line  with  their  day- 
to-day  experience.  There  is  also  a greater  sense  of  community  experi- 
enced in  a shared  response  to  a God  who  means  so  much  more  to  them 
in  their  common  life. 

Conclusion:  a look  ahead 

At  the  moment  greater  diversity  is  being  displayed  in  the  manner  in 
which  worship  takes  place  but,  generally,  an  ordered  pattern  is  main- 
tained. There  is  more  active  and  self-conscious  thinking  concerning  the 
nature,  meaning  and  purpose  of  worship;  in  fact,  this  has  put  worship  at 
the  centre  of  our  thinking  as  it  never  has  been  before.  There  have  been 
internal  tensions  in  some  congregations,  but  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  shared  understanding  across  denominational  lines  on  this  most 
important  subject.  There  are  signs  in  some  instances  of  growing  appre- 
ciation of  the  worship  traditions  of  others,  which  also  holds  out  the  pos- 
sibility for  openness  to  them  in  other  ways.  There  is  even  the  case  of 
more  notice  being  paid  to  the  Christian  year,  quite  apart  from  Good  Fri- 
day, Easter  day  and  Christmas.  The  Lenten  season,  Pentecost  and  Advent 
are  more  and  more  being  mentioned  and  observed  in  the  worship  tradi- 
tion. The  freedom  cherished  by  the  tradition  is  taking  new  and  interest- 
ing forms,  which  seem  to  promise  more  positive  than  negative  results  in 
the  days  to  come. 


The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Worship 
Service  at  Yoido  Full  Gospel  Church 

YOUNG-HOON  LEE 

• “MEGA-CHURCH”  • 


Worship  is  the  essential  element  of  the  church.  The  living  church  is  to 
worship  God;  and  the  church  is  the  community  of  God’s  people  who  have 
been  called  by  God  to  worship  him.  Furthermore,  the  people  of  God  expe- 
rience renewal  and  revival  through  the  true  worship  in  Spirit  and  truth. 

Among  the  various  works  and  responsibilities  of  the  church,  Yoido 
Full  Gospel  Church  (YFGC)  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  considers  worship 
as  the  most  important.  Attending  worship  services  and  having  spiritual 
passion  for  worship  are  the  first  priority  of  the  YFGC.  The  senior  pastor 
of  the  YFGC,  Pastor  Yonggi  Cho,  takes  every  opportunity  to  emphasize 
that  the  foundation  of  church  growth  in  any  and  all  things  begins  with  a 
successful  worship  service.  Along  with  individual  fellowship  with  God 
through  prayer  and  Bible  study,  participating  in  the  worship  service  is 
the  greatest  expression  of  devotion  to  God. 

Worship  means  to  praise,  revere,  adore  and  give  thanks  to  the  sover- 
eign God  of  creation  and  salvation.  Simply  put,  it  means  to  acknowledge 
the  Trinity  of  God  and  to  adore  him.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple:  first, 
God  is  deserving  of  all  our  praise,  reverence,  glory  and  obedience;  and 
second,  God  has  commanded  us  to  worship  him. 

Accordingly  the  congregation,  rather  than  being  mere  observers  of  a 
worship  ceremony  conducted  by  the  clergy,  become  themselves  wor- 
shippers and  individually  experience  personal  fellowship  with  the  living 
God.  When  a person  glorifies  the  Lord,  then  he  or  she  can  receive  true 
joy  and  happiness  from  God. 

The  YFGC  provides  various  worship  services  in  order  for  church 
members  from  various  classes  to  attend.  The  following  services  are 
offered  at  the  YFGC: 

- early  morning  prayer  meetings  - twice  daily 

- evening  worship  services  - daily 

- all-night  prayer  meetings  - daily 

- Saturday  afternoon  worship  service 

- Wednesday  worship  services  - three  services 
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- seven  Sunday  worship  services 

- cell  group  meetings  (Fridays) 

The  distinctive  aspects  of  worship  services  at  the  YFGC 

Worship  as  celebration 

The  worship  service  at  the  YFGC  is  a dynamic  celebration  rather 
than  a ceremony.  A worship  service  is  not  limited  to  mere  words  or  some 
formalities;  a worship  service  must  be  brought  to  life.  The  enthusiastic 
participation  in  the  worship  services  at  the  YFGC  makes  all  services  like 
Easter  celebrations;  this  is  why  the  worship  service  is  to  celebrate  Jesus’ 
resurrection,  the  beginning  of  new  creation.  Such  dynamic  services 
result  from  (1)  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  (2)  the  joy  which  the  con- 
gregation feels  through  God’s  presence,  and  (3)  a supernatural  manifes- 
tation resulting  from  the  living  Word  and  faith  in  God.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, the  worship  services  at  the  YFGC  are  very  dynamic  and  full  of  life. 

The  worship  service  as  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God 

The  worship  service  at  the  YFGC  leads  the  worshippers  to  experi- 
ence God’s  kingdom.  In  other  words  the  worship  service  helps  the  mem- 
bers to  come  face  to  face  with  the  living  God,  and  to  find  solutions  to 
problems  and  suffering  in  their  lives.  For  in  an  individual’s  life  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than  having  a spiritual  relationship  with  God, 
and  also  experiencing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Although  the  congregation  have  not  entered  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
God  yet,  they  should  experience  it  already  through  worship  services;  thus 
the  church  must  be  the  place  for  experiencing  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  of 
the  church’s  traditions,  organizations  and  doctrines  have  this  very  purpose 
at  their  core.  They  are  the  portals  through  which  human  beings  on  earth  can 
come  to  face  God,  and  experience  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  spiritual 
renewal  of  believers  begins  with  this  experience  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  YFGC  gives  enough  time  for  all  worshippers  to  experience  the 
goodness  and  the  abundance  of  God,  doing  its  best  to  lead  people  on  the 
road  to  the  natural  outflow  of  praise  and  prayer. 

A blessing  which  accompanies  such  an  experience  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  during  a worship  service  is  healing,  and  finding  solutions  to  the 
health  problems  of  the  worshippers.  Through  the  YFGC  many  have  been 
healed  of  their  illnesses.  Many  of  the  poor  and  the  alienated  come  to  the 
YFGC  to  be  comforted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
word  of  God.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  fills  them  and  leads  them  to  sing,  clap 
their  hands,  call  out,  cry  and  pray,  they  will  experience  what  it  means  to 
be  joined  to  Christ  and  become  one  with  him.  Through  such  bonding  one 
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can  be  freed  from  the  restraints  of  a wounded  heart  from  the  past,  freed 
to  be  healed  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  be  forgiven  and  to  forgive 
through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  experience  truly  the  “miracle  of 
the  new  creation”,  to  experience  truly  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The 
worship  services  at  the  YFGC  can  be  said  to  be  a reappearance  of  the 
Spirit-filled  worship  services  of  the  early  church. 

Worship  services  of  divine  healing  and  exorcism 

One  important  aspect  of  the  worship  service  at  the  YFGC  is  divine 
healing  and  exorcism.  The  senior  pastor  of  the  YFGC,  and  all  church 
members,  believe  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  healing  of  the  sick  and 
casting  out  of  demons  are,  by  the  power  of  God,  still  occurring  today. 
That  is,  all  the  members  of  the  YFGC  believe  that  divine  healing  is  one 
of  the  works  of  salvation  on  the  cross.  They  believe  that  as  Jesus  Christ 
was  crucified,  he  not  only  carried  our  sins  but  also  our  bodily  ills  and 
curses.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  when  Christ  commanded  his  dis- 
ciples to  spread  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  also  commanded  them  to  heal 
the  sick  and  drive  out  demons  from  the  possessed  (Luke  9:1-2,  10:8-9; 
Matt.  10:7-8;  Mark  6:12-13).  At  the  YFGC,  every  worship  service  con- 
tains a prayer  time  for  divine  healing  and  casting  out  demons.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  prayer  time  that  many  church  members  experience  the  super- 
natural work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  experience  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  divine  healing  and  exorcism  which  results  from  the  supernatu- 
ral ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  the  gateway  through  which  many 
non-believers  are  brought  to  God.  It  also  serves  as  a mechanism  of  spir- 
itual revival  for  church  members. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  witness  and  renewal.  When  one  is 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  he  himself  becomes  a new  person,  and  a desire 
to  witness  and  share  his  joy  with  others  springs  up.  Many  members  of 
the  YFGC  have  witnessed  such  supernatural  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  YFGC,  and  have  been  brought  to  Christ. 

Sunday  worship  service 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  a Sunday  worship  service  at  the 
YFGC: 

- invocation 

- opening  hymn 

- confession  (Apostles’  Creed) 

- hymn 

- prayer 

- scripture  reading 

- anthem  (choir) 


sermon 
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- prayer  and  altar  call 

- prayer  for  the  sick 

- offering 

- announcements 

- closing  hymn  (Lord’s  prayer) 

- benediction 

The  influences  of  the  ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  movements 

The  worship  service  at  the  YFGC  is  in  line  with  the  traditional  wor- 
ship service  of  the  Assemblies  of  God.  However,  the  YFGC  has  adopted 
a worship  service  outline  which  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
churches  in  Korea.  Thus  any  member  from  a church  of  a different 
denomination  attending  the  YFGC  will  not  feel  uneasy,  as  the  worship 
service  is  closely  in  line  with  that  of  other  churches  in  the  country.  In 
addition,  the  Bible  used  in  the  YFGC  is  the  widely  used  Korean  Revised 
Version.  In  this  respect,  all  the  members  of  the  YFGC  feel  that  their  wor- 
ship service  has  as  much  affinity  to  the  worship  services  of  the  majority 
of  Korean  churches  as  it  has  differences  from  them.  The  YFGC  regards 
these  two  aspects  of  its  worship  as  evidence  that,  in  its  services,  it  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  Korean  ecumenical  movement. 

However,  while  the  YFGC  worship  shares  such  affinities,  there  are 
certain  characteristics  and  alterations  unique  to  it.  These  characteristics 
include:  there  is  an  almost  natural  smoothness  to  the  flow  of  the  worship 
service  (much  like  water  flows);  the  worship  service  is  longer  than  that 
of  other  churches;  there  is  a greater  emphasis  on  praise  and  prayer;  there 
is  a manifestation  of  divine  healing  and  exorcism  during  the  worship  ser- 
vice; and,  towards  the  end  of  the  service,  there  is  a testimony. 

In  the  area  of  alterations,  each  worship  service  has  its  own  unique 
quality.  Some  worship  services  emphasize  the  message,  others  emphasize 
prayer,  yet  others  emphasize  praise  and  divine  healing.  In  particular,  the 
worship  service  held  for  young  men  and  women  has  adopted  a form 
which  has  broken  the  mould  of  the  traditional  service;  it  fosters  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  through  praise  and  drama.  Such  freedom  in  a worship 
service  has  been  greatly  welcomed  by  the  young  men  and  women,  and  is 
very  effective  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  non-believing  young  persons. 
All  the  members  of  the  YFGC  anticipate  that  such  modification  of  the 
worship  service  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future. 

As  for  the  influence  of  the  liturgical  renewal  movement  on  the  wor- 
ship service  at  the  YFGC,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  our  worship  which 
I feel  have  been  affected.  The  services  at  the  YFGC  contain  both  the  Pen- 
tecostal and  traditional  Korean  worship  elements.  However  - uniquely 
among  Korean  churches  - the  YFGC  shares  in  communion  on  a monthly 
basis,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  (other  Korean  denominations, 
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such  as  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Methodist  currently  share  in  commu- 
nion three  to  four  times  a year).  Although  the  YFGC  feels  sharing  in  com- 
munion has  tremendous  spiritual  value,  it  does  not  practise  it  on  a weekly 
basis  since  we  believe  this  may  lead  to  formalization  of  the  ceremony. 
The  YFGC  also  has  water  baptism  by  immersion  on  a monthly  basis  for 
new  Christians.  The  YFGC  encourages  all  church  members  to  be  bap- 
tized once  so  that  they  can  be  sure  of  their  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

From  this  perspective  it  can  be  said  that  the  worship  services  at  the 
YFGC  have  been  indirectly  influenced  by  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
that,  in  the  area  of  liturgical  renewal,  the  YFGC  has  adopted  an  attitude 
of  openness  towards  change. 

New  developments  in  the  worship  service 

The  YFGC  is  currently  devising  new  developments  in  the  worship 
service  in  two  areas.  First,  it  will  continue  to  seek  such  developments  in 
its  dynamic  Pentecostal  worship  service  tradition,  for  it  believes  that  this 
tradition  has  boundless  possibilities  and  potential.  The  worship  service 
at  the  YFGC,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  fills  the 
worshippers  and  provides  the  experience  of  divine  healing  and  other 
miracles,  will  continue  to  offer  healing  of  the  body,  soul  and  spirit  for  the 
worshippers.  Through  continued  growth  and  change,  the  YFGC  is  con- 
fident that  its  worship  service  will  become  one  which  can  provide  heal- 
ing for  those  who  suffer  from  spiritual  thirst  and  hunger,  as  well  as  from 
other  burdens  of  the  heart  and  body,  well  into  the  new  millennium.  In 
order  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preside  and  take  the  reins  of  its  services,  all 
worshippers  at  the  YFGC  will  pray  in  earnest  for  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
church  makes  every  effort  towards  fresh  developments  in  the  message  of 
healing,  and  the  greater  promotion  of  praise. 

Such  dynamic  Pentecostal  worship  services  can  bring  about  benefi- 
cial changes  to  the  traditional  worship  service  and  become  a source  of 
spiritual  vitality.  The  YFGC  believes  that  its  own  worship  service  can 
provide  a positive  influence,  providing  diversity  and  vitality  to  the  ecu- 
menical movement. 

Second,  the  YFGC  will  endeavour  to  develop  an  “open  worship  ser- 
vice” which  can  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  younger  generation.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  YFGC  feels  a great  need  to  develop  a service  with 
emphasis  on  praise  and  drama  for  the  younger  generation  of  church 
members,  one  through  which  they  can  fully  experience  communion  with 
God.  It  believes  that  the  “open  worship  service”  for  the  young  will  lead 
a new  trend  in  and  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  incorporating  various 
characteristics  from  diverse  Christian  traditions  and  thus  becoming  a 
focal  point  of  Christian  unity. 


Christian  Worship 
from  a Feminist  Perspective 

GAIL  RAMSHAW 

• FEMINIST  • 


It  is  helpful  to  begin  by  clarifying  some  terms.  This  paper  defines 
feminism  as  the  world-view  positing  equality  between  men  and  women 
and,  in  consequence,  the  activism  required  to  effect  this  world-view  in 
the  society.  Feminism  seeks  changes  in  language,  rituals,  behavioural 
patterns  and  social  structures  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  millennia  of 
preference  for  males. 

Like  many  Christian  traditions  and  perspectives,  the  feminist  Christ- 
ian perspective  is  not  univocal.  Although  in  both  church  and  society  an 
early  naivete  suggested  that  all  feminist  voices  would  concur  on  signifi- 
cant issues,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  For  example,  African-American 
Christian  women  use  the  term  “womanist”  to  distinguish  their  concerns 
from  those  of  the  dominant  white  feminist  movement,  which  womanists 
view  as  racist;  and  Hispanic  women,  calling  themselves  Mujeristas, 
judge  feminism  to  be  classist.  Reflection  by  lesbian  Christians  has 
worked  to  destabilize  traditional  categories  about  female  and  male,  fem- 
inine and  masculine.  It  is  important  to  say  that  women  do  not  agree  on 
the  meaning  or  usefulness  of  the  term  “woman’s  experience”,  and  some 
in  the  movement  are  no  longer  citing  this  controversial  category  in  their 
deliberations.  However,  even  among  the  persons  who  call  themselves 
feminists  there  are  several  distinct,  and  sometimes  antagonistic,  group- 
ings. 

We  can  suggest  some  of  the  diversity  within  feminist  Christianity  by 
delineating  four  types  of  feminist  Christian  worship: 

1 . Feminist  Christians  who  are  fully  engaged  in  the  worship  life  of  their 
historic  tradition,  making  the  accommodations,  often  silently,  that 
they  deem  necessary  for  themselves,  and  continuing  to  work  within 
denominational  structures  to  make  worship  more  congruent  with 
feminist  ideals. 

2.  Feminist  Christians  who  have  already  made  substantial  changes  in 
the  language  and  ritual  of  Christian  worship  within  their  communi- 
ties. 
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3.  Feminist  Christians  who  worship  only  within  separatist  women-church 
groups  and  who,  consequently,  do  not  participate  in  many  of  the  his- 
torically important  and  denominationally  mandated  Christian  rituals. 

4.  Feminist  Christians  who  have  despaired  of  change  in  their  situation, 
cannot  locate  or  do  not  feel  free  to  join  with  any  local  feminist 
expression,  and  so  no  longer  participate  in  Christian  public  worship. 
Even  within  each  group  feminists  do  not  necessarily  agree  on  what  the 

major  issues  are  and  how  the  problems  might  be  solved.  For  example, 
some  feminists  adapt  and  adopt  as  unisex  historically  male  patterns,  such 
as  the  use  of  a chasuble  or  ordination  itself,  while  others  judge  that  tradi- 
tionally male  symbols  and  status  cannot  be  reformed  but  must  be  rejected. 
Some  women  are  in  two  or  more  groupings,  depending  on  the  specific  sit- 
uation. For  example,  they  may  participate  with  their  parish  on  Sunday 
morning,  but  meet  with  a women-church  group  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  women  who  come  from  those  church  structures  that  are 
perceived  as  impervious  to  change  are  more  likely  to  disregard  the  liturgi- 
cal tradition  of  their  parent  church,  and  to  be  creating  innovative  liturgical 
forms.  In  extreme  cases  liturgy  such  as  the  eucharist,  which  has  consti- 
tuted the  church’s  self-identity,  is  abandoned  and  new  forms,  constructed 
by  contemporary  women,  take  precedence.  This  has  happened  particularly 
within  Roman  Catholicism.  Some  women  define  as  “feminist”  only  those 
liturgical  expressions  which  stand  in  critical  tension  over  against  the 
established  worship  patterns  of  the  parent  church  body. 

Two  more  groupings  need  to  be  distinguished.  Some  thoughtful  fem- 
inist Christians  see  no  difficulties  with  their  traditional  worship,  and 
some  even  defend  it.  This  is  especially  evident  in  Orthodoxy.  But 
women  in  another  group  no  longer  identify  themselves  as  Christian,  hav- 
ing judged  that  the  church’s  androcentrism  cannot  be  eliminated  so  as  to 
produce  an  authentic  religious  expression.  Many  of  these  post-Christian 
feminists  participate  regularly  in  feminist  rituals  which  lie  outside  the 
purview  of  this  report,  but  which  do  influence  the  development  of  fem- 
inist Christian  ritual  patterns.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while 
feminists  include  both  women  and  men,  many  Christian  women  are  not 
feminist  and  do  not  intend  to  become  so. 

Granting  the  great  diversity  within  the  feminist  Christian  movement, 
and  remembering  that  any  single  feminist  ideal  - for  example,  inclusive 
language  - is  being  sought  in  a wide  variety  of  ways,  both  small  and 
great,  some  generalized  remarks  can  be  made. 

The  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature  of  worship 

While  many  feminist  Christians  would  follow  Christian  tradition  by 
asserting  that  the  nature  and  purpose  of  worship  is  the  praise  of  God, 
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most  feminist  Christians  would  add  as  a distinctive  emphasis  that  wor- 
ship ought  to  be  communal,  in  creation,  in  design  and  in  execution.  Hier- 
archy as  expressed  in  language,  ritual  and  organization  is  criticized. 
Feminist  Christians  are  more  or  less  critical,  some  highly  so,  of  the 
church’s  inherited  forms  and  the  language  of  worship,  for  they  see  these 
as  maintaining  and  even  sanctifying  male  dominance,  and  as  having 
been  mandated  by  males  in  the  past. 

Feminist  Christians  seek  to  develop  new  language  and  rituals  that  are 
both  inclusive  of  the  entire  present  community  and  attuned  to  women’s 
experiences.  Some  claim  self-authorization  for  the  development  of  new 
materials  which  may  look  more  - or  less  - like  historic  Christian  wor- 
ship. Many  feminist  Christians  claim  that  the  church  originally  stood 
counter-cultural  to  patriarchy,  and  that  contemporary  changes  represent 
a retrieval  of  primitive  Christianity.  The  changes  may  be  relatively  non- 
controversial,  such  as  eliminating  masculine  references  to  humankind. 
Some  changes  are  influenced  by  a feminist  biblical  hermeneutic.  Other 
changes  may  be  church-dividing,  such  as  changing  trinitarian  language 
or  replacing  eucharistic  imagery  with  an  innovative  Christology  and  rit- 
ual. (To  be  sure,  church  authorities  do  not  themselves  agree  on  which 
changes  are  potentially  church-dividing.)  While  some  feminists  have 
laboured  to  produce  feminist-friendly  worship  materials  for  their  parent 
church,  other  feminists  resist  the  publication  of  these  materials,  having 
been  influenced  by  non-Christian  feminist  rituals  to  value  the  unique- 
ness and  spontaneity  of  each  group  and  to  resist  participation  in  the 
authority  of  the  published  text. 

Many  feminists  agree  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship 
is  the  nurturing  of  a community  of  justice.  This  emphasis  is  usually 
marked  by  some  or  all  of  the  following:  support  for  women’s  ordination; 
attention  to  the  suffering  of  the  world’s  women;  story-telling  from  per- 
sonal experience;  focus  on  sin  not  as  personal  selfishness,  but  as  the 
structures  of  social  injustice.  Again,  feminist  interest  in  hearing  women’s 
voices  may  show  itself  on  many  levels.  When  this  interest  is  practised  to 
a lesser  degree,  the  ritual  will  be  characterized  by  welcoming  the  voices 
of  all  participating  women.  Many  feminists  include  in  worship  women’s 
stories  from  the  Bible  and  church  history.  When  exercised  to  the  fullest 
degree,  this  feminist  interest  rejects  the  biblical  canon  itself  as  sexist, 
and  seeks  its  expansion.  The  purpose  of  these  changes  is  to  find  a vehi- 
cle more  open  to  women’s  experiences  within  which  to  find  strength  for 
a life  of  justice. 

On  the  theological  level,  considerable  conversation  is  occurring 
among  feminist  Christians  as  to  appropriate  theology.  In  seeking  to 
lessen  the  male  focus  within  the  church,  many  feminists  challenge  the 
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language  of  God’s  fatherhood.  Some  advocate  a low  Christology.  Some 
feminists  have  explored  the  image  of  Sophia  as  female  language  for 
Christ,  and  some  have  designed  liturgies  in  which  Sophia  is  the  domi- 
nant - if  not  sole  - divine  image.  Other  feminist  theologians  urge  a cre- 
ative approach  to  the  Trinity  as  the  best  antidote  to  androcentrism.  The 
amount  of  theological  criticism  or  creativity,  biblical  knowledge  and 
hermeneutical  sophistication  in  feminist  Christian  worship  varies 
greatly.  Indeed,  some  ask  to  what  degree  these  historic  values  should 
remain  in  the  forefront  in  designing  contemporary  Christian  worship. 

Some  feminist  Christians  view  as  an  important  component  of  the  pur- 
pose of  worship  the  conversion,  rapid  or  gradual,  of  the  entire  Christian 
community  to  feminism.  Other  feminists  are  content  within,  or  even 
defensive  of,  separatist  worshipping  communities.  Naturally,  these  atti- 
tudes affect  women’s  political  decisions  in  relationship  to  their  parent 
churches  and  the  speed  with  which  they  advocate  or  inaugurate  change. 

The  distinctive  aspects  of  the  feminist  perspective  on  worship 

Here  is  a list  of  some  aspects  of  feminist  Christian  worship  which,  to 
a greater  or  lesser  degree,  one  might  find:  (1)  a removal  of  language  that 
casts  the  human  person  as  male,  or  refers  to  stereotypically  male  traits  as 
preferable  to  female  traits;  (2)  a removal  of  language  that  suggests  that 
God  is  male;  (3)  an  enhancing  of  each  woman’s  self-esteem;  (4)  the 
valuing  of  the  female  body;  (5)  the  incorporation  of  dance;  (6)  a ritual 
which  is  as  broadly  participatory  as  possible;  (7)  a creative  approach  to 
sacramental  practice;  (8)  a selective  approach  to  traditional  Christian 
doctrine;  (9)  a critical  stance  over  against  the  church’s  authority  struc- 
ture, leadership  in  the  church,  and  historical  theology;  (10)  use  of  non- 
hierarchical  space.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  in  some  communities, 
these  goals  will  be  sought  with  considerable  respect  to  the  inherited  wor- 
ship patterns,  and  in  other  communities  far  more  innovative  latitude  will 
be  present. 

Take,  for  example,  the  current  issue  of  the  name  for  God  used  at 
Christian  baptism:  some  feminist  Christians  will  baptize  using  the  tradi- 
tional words,  judging  for  one  reason  or  another  that  this  is  not  a contro- 
versial issue;  others  continue  to  use  the  words  while  lobbying  for 
denominational  change;  others  authorize  themselves  to  use  a different 
name  for  God,  often  with  minimal  fanfare.  A second  example  is  in  the 
use  of  the  title  “Lord”.  Some  feminists,  especially  womanists,  are  glad 
to  call  God  (rather  than  a white  male)  their  Lord.  Others  are  searching 
for  a replacement  for  this  term  as  being  too  sexist,  archaic  or  hierarchi- 
cal. Some  feminists  refuse  to  use  the  term,  editing  it  out  of  worship  texts 
whenever  the  situation  allows,  while  attending  more  or  less  (as  the  case 
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may  be)  to  the  Christological  issues  inherent  in  the  title.  A further  com- 
plication arises  across  languages,  for  each  linguistic  system  presents  a 
unique  situation  in  regard  to  gender  issues. 

The  influence  of  the  ecumenical  movement 

The  feminist  Christian  movement  has  been  exceedingly  ecumenical 
in  nature,  largely  because  the  participants’  identity  as  women  has  been 
viewed  as  more  foundational  than  their  denominational  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. Feminist  theology  is  read  with  practically  no  regard  to  denomi- 
national distinctiveness.  Ritual  books  are  widely  shared  across  historic 
boundaries.  Conferences  and  retreats,  formative  for  many  women  in  the 
movement,  are  often  ecumenical  in  design  and  participation.  In  the 
extreme,  denominationally  distinctive  teachings  are  purposefully  deval- 
ued, for  they  are  seen  as  representing  an  obsolete  male  development  of 
churchmanship.  Protestant  women  in  particular  join  easily  with  any 
group  of  feminist  Christians  for  worship. 

Much  of  what  the  20th-century  liturgical  movement  advocates  corre- 
sponds to  feminist  concerns.  Both  movements  value  many  of  the  same 
goals:  circular  rather  than  rectangular  space;  participatory  rituals  rather 
than  passive  attention  to  leaders;  a re-evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  clergy; 
multiplicity  of  voices  in  the  assembly;  the  use  of  silence;  a connection 
between  church  symbols  and  calendar,  and  the  cycles  of  the  natural 
world;  and  the  valuing  of  culturally  appropriate  and  locally  applicable 
texts.  In  fact  it  can  be  argued,  not  that  feminists  have  been  influenced  by 
the  liturgical  renewal  movement,  but  the  opposite:  that  the  ecumenical 
liturgical  renewal  movement  is  yet  another  demonstration  of  the  rise  of 
feminist  consciousness  in  the  religious  expression  of  the  20th  century. 

New  developments 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  the  feminist-inspired  reforms  in 
many  denominations’  structures,  publications  and  priorities.  For  exam- 
ple, recent  church  hymnals  include  many  innovative  images  for  God, 
and  some  denominations  are  producing  new  liturgical  texts  that  incorpo- 
rate some  of  the  feminist  concerns.  The  widely  used  Revised  Common 
Lectionary  attempted  to  heed  feminist  critique.  Thus  some  observers 
conclude  that  feminism  is  slowly  becoming  the  norm,  at  least  in  first- 
world  areas  of  the  church. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  to  what  degree  feminism  is  reshap- 
ing the  church.  There  is  considerable  evidence  of  a backlash,  as  some 
church  leaders  believe  that  a few  changes  “ought  to  satisfy  the  ladies”. 
Many  seminaries  have  reformed  their  androcentric  worship  practices 
and  liturgical  curriculums,  only  to  find  more  conservative  students 
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matriculating  who  question  the  new  forms.  It  is  clear  that  many  people 
accept  small  changes,  for  example,  adding  “and  sisters”  to  the  address 
“brothers”,  but  far  fewer  are  ready  for  the  serious  and  thoroughgoing 
reform  of  divine  imagery,  theological  language  and  denominational 
structure  envisioned  by  feminists.  Thus  while  some  women  are  able  to 
effect  change  within  their  churches,  some  are  moving  away  from  con- 
nection with  traditional  Christian  churches.  Particularly  younger  women 
in  first- world  countries  around  the  world  cite  as  a major  reason  they  no 
longer  attend  Christian  liturgy  the  androcentrism  which  they  encounter 
in  worship. 

It  is  crucial  that  church  authorities,  including  those  not  identified 
with  feminism,  take  seriously  the  challenge  that  the  women’s  movement 
presents  to  an  historically  androcentric  religion.  Similar  feminist  cri- 
tiques are  heard  now  in  Judaism  and  Islam,  as  women  in  all  three 
monotheistic  world  religions  seek  a re-examination  of  traditional  lan- 
guage, ritual,  sexual  ethics  and  church  order.  Many  feminists  are  devout 
believers  who  wish  to  remain  within  their  reformed  parent  churches. 
These  feminist  Christians  have  already  shown  themselves  as  a force  for 
ecumenical  unity.  The  task  ahead  is  to  keep  this  lively  reform  movement 
within  the  churches.  Perhaps  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
can  take  onto  its  agenda  the  advocacy  of  meetings  of  such  feminist 
Christians,  as  a sign  of  the  church’s  attention  to  this  massive  challenge 
for  world  Christianity. 


The  Worship  Life 
of  the  Community  of  Grandchamp 

THE  COMMUNITY  OF  GRANDCHAMP 

• RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES  • 


The  basic  understanding  of  the  nature  and  goal  of  our  worship 

The  Community  of  Grandchamp  is  ecumenical,  of  monastic  inspira- 
tion and  issuing  from  the  Reformed  churches.  It  is  recognized  by  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church  of  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland, 
and,  through  it,  belongs  to  the  Swiss  Protestant  Federation  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

An  ecumenical  community 

We  are  an  “ecumenical”  community  due  simply,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
diverse  origins  of  the  sisters.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  Reformed  but  are 
also  Lutheran  and  Methodist,  and  come  from  different  countries  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  from  Indonesia.  Catholics  (and,  more  rarely,  Orthodox)  share  our 
life  for  shorter  or  longer  periods.  The  origins  of  the  guests  whom  we  wel- 
come are  also  quite  varied,  with  regard  both  to  their  nationalities  and  their 
faiths.  Sometimes  we  receive  Jewish,  sometimes  Muslim  women. 

At  this  writing  there  are  about  sixty  sisters  within  our  Community, 
most  living  at  Grandchamp  (which  is  located  near  the  city  of  Neuchatel 
in  French-speaking  Switzerland),  but  with  others  living  in  German- 
speaking Switzerland,  Algeria,  Jerusalem,  the  Tessin  (Italian-speaking 
Switzerland),  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

From  the  Community’s  inception  at  the  end  of  the  1930s,  Christ’s 
prayer  “that  all  may  be  one  that  the  world  might  believe”  (John  17:21) 
has  been  at  the  centre  of  our  prayers  and  of  our  life.  Conscious  that  their 
particular  vocation  could  benefit  greatly  from  the  experience  of  other 
confessions,  the  first  sisters  were  from  the  outset  open,  in  all  confidence 
and  simplicity,  to  the  reality  of  the  universal  church.  Contact  with  the 
brothers  of  Taize,  whose  rule  we  adopted,  assisted,  confirmed  and 


• See  also  the  paper  by  Sceur  Minke  in  Liturgie  in  Bewegung/en  mouvement,  Bruno  Biirki 
and  Martin  Klockener  eds,  Fribourg/Geneva,  Universitatsverlag  and  Labor  et  Fides,  2000. 
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strengthened  us  in  this  direction,  while  the  Community  remained  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  our  Protestant  origins. 

Since  the  World  Council  of  Churches  assembly  at  Vancouver  in 
1983,  we  have  been  aware  that  our  prayer  and  work  for  Christian  unity 
concerns  the  whole  of  suffering  humanity  and  the  whole  creation,  and 
we  know  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  creation. 

Of  monastic  inspiration 

The  Community  was  bom  in  the  1930s,  as  one  result  of  the 
rediscovery  of  spiritual  retreats  within  the  Reformed  churches  of 
French-speaking  Switzerland  by  a group  of  women  seeking  a deeper  life 
of  faith.  From  the  beginning  these  retreats,  based  on  listening  and  med- 
itating in  silence  on  the  word  of  God,  gave  the  nascent  community  its 
monastic  flavour.  Long  stays  in  Anglican,  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
monasteries  allowed  further  experience  of  this  calling,  which  had  given 
such  an  impulse  to  the  early  church.  Numerous  contacts  with  the  Ortho- 
dox (especially  Paul  Evdokimov,  but  also  Fr  Boris  Bobrinskoy,  Fr 
Sophrony  from  England...),  and  with  Eastern  monasticism  (in  Lebanon), 
nourished  and  shaped  our  monastically-inspired  vocation. 

The  direction  and  goal  of  our  worship  life 

We  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
the  gospel  to  celebrate  and  show  forth  together,  within  the  universal 
church  and  in  the  world,  the  love  of  God  the  Thrice-Holy,  to  proclaim  - 
and  allow  ourselves  to  be  transformed  by  - the  mystery  of  faith:  the 
Christ  who  died  and  was  raised  again,  and  whose  return  we  await. 

We  have  come  together  in  order  to  be  “a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations”  (Mark  11:17;  Isa.  56:7).  As  we  say, 

Yearning  towards  the  kingdom  where  God  will  be  all  in  all,  let  us  welcome  at 
each  dawn  the  presence  of  the  Risen  One  who  opens  us,  in  confidence  and  in 
freedom,  to  God’s  new  day. 

Since  the  spring  of  1936,  a bell  has  called  the  sisters  together  for 
prayer.  Our  common  life  of  prayer  and  hospitality  is  given  its  rhythm  by 
the  prayer  of  the  hours,  like  the  life  of  the  Jews  and  the  first  Christians 
(Acts  2:42,46a),  and  as  it  still  is  today  in  monasteries  and  religious  com- 
munities: in  the  evening  (vespers  and  compline),  in  the  morning  and  at 
midday,  and  at  times  during  the  night  (Ps.  119:62). 

This  common  worship  culminates  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  the  eucharist,  at  least  twice  a week:  on  Sunday  morning  and 
Thursday  evening.  For  the  reality  of  Easter  is  central  to  our  life.  Through 
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this  reality  we  are  enabled  ever  anew  to  pass  from  death  to  life,  dying 
with  Christ  to  everything  within  us  which  leads  to  death  and  separation, 
and  to  rise  with  him  to  a new  life,  by  receiving  newness  of  life  through 
the  Spirit.  When  we  receive  his  body  and  his  blood,  we  become  a 
koinonia,  a communion  renewed  by  joy  and  by  forgiveness.  Easter  is  our 
great  feast  day  and  each  Sunday,  from  Saturday  evening  onwards,  is  a 
little  celebration  of  Easter. 

Will  you,  from  now  on,  together  with  your  sisters,  celebrate  the  newness  of 
life  which  Christ  gives  you  by  his  Holy  Spirit;  will  you  let  this  new  life  live  in 
you,  among  us,  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  in  the  whole  creation,  thus 
carrying  out  the  service  of  God  in  our  community?1 

The  eucharist,  memorial  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
centre  of  our  faith,  renewing  the  grace  of  our  baptism,  brings  us  together 
as  the  people  of  God.  Here  we  take  root  as  members  of  the  body  of  the 
risen  Christ,  strengthening  our  communion;  it  “builds  us  together  spiri- 
tually into  a dwelling  place  for  God”  (Eph.  2:22). 

Our  common  worship,  the  very  breath  of  our  community  life,  culmi- 
nating in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  constantly  brings  us  back 
together  into  the  harmony  with  God  which  encompasses  the  reality  of  all 
humanity  and  of  the  creation.  This  reality  is  found  in  the  communion  of 
saints  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  thus  anticipating  the  worship  expressed  in 
Revelation,  when  God  will  be  “all  in  all”  (Rev.  4:1-11,  cf.  1 Cor.  15:28). 

The  Community  takes  shape,  grows,  and  becomes  more  receptive  to 
the  work  which  God  wishes  to  accomplish  in  the  world  through  the  faith- 
fulness of  each  sister  to  the  word.  She  reads,  studies  and  meditates  on  it 
in  silence;  hears,  sings  and  proclaims  it  in  common  worship;  and  puts  it 
into  practice  in  daily  life,  with  its  tasks  and  relations  with  others.  The 
more  actively  each  sister  participates,  the  greater  the  communion  among 
them,  each  opening  up  in  adoration  to  a larger  reality  than  her  own  expe- 
rience: to  love,  to  forgiveness,  to  solidarity.  In  praising  God  together  we 
are  enabled  to  receive  others  and  ourselves,  and  what  is  happening  in  the 
world,  all  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sharing  in  worship  together  engages  not  only  our  heads,  our  minds, 
but  the  whole  body  and  all  the  senses  through  our  different  postures, 
through  song...  The  moments  of  silence  during  worship,  but  also  the 
beauty  of  the  worship  space  and  the  way  it  is  arranged,  including  the 
placement  of  the  various  symbols  (the  cross,  the  Bible,  communion 
table,  lights,  icons,  flowers...),  all  invite  us  to  meditation  and  prayer  - 
and  we  are  very  attentive  to  that. 

In  conclusion,  our  worship  life  is  absolutely  central  to  the  life  of  our 
Community.  Without  worship  there  would  be  no  Community  of  Grand- 
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champ  for  it  is  that  which  sustains,  nourishes  and  cements  the  commu- 
nion among  us,  which  enlivens  us  and  directs  our  path. 

A brief  history  of  liturgical  development  within  the  Community  of 
Grandchamp 

All  of  the  earliest  sisters,  and  many  of  us  today,  come  from  Reformed 
churches  where  the  liturgical  life  is  genuine  but  fairly  austere  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  traditions.  That  varied,  of  course,  depending 
on  the  region  in  question.  The  first  sister  who  came  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1960s  from  a high  Lutheran  church  in  Germany  had  to  give  up  sev- 
eral of  the  expressions  of  her  piety  (crossing  herself,  candles  on  the  altar 

- except  for  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday...).  Nevertheless  the  sisters 
were  already  trying  more  “objective”  and  biblical  forms  of  worship, 
thanks  to  the  biblical  and  liturgical  renewal  of  the  1940s  and  1950s. 

From  its  publication  in  1943,  the  sisters  had  used  L office  divin  (the 
divine  office),  elaborated  by  the  pastors  of  the  movement  “Eglise  et 
Liturgie”  (Church  and  Liturgy)  in  the  French-speaking  area  of  Switzer- 
land2 (a  result  of  the  1927  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Lausanne!).  Taize  had  reworked  this  for  use  in  a more  monastic  con- 
text. We  used  it  first  of  all  with  the  brothers  in  draft  form;  since  1964 
we  have  used  the  Office  of  Taize,  La  Louange  des  Jours  (Daily  Praise) 

- having  adapted  it  to  our  own  situation  as  women,  and  in  accordance 
with  what  we  have  discovered  and  experienced  through  our  encounters 
with  others  and  within  our  own  sisterhood.  In  Algeria  we  have  experi- 
enced a very  simple  way  of  life;  in  Lebanon,  direct  contact  with  the 
monastic  renewal  of  the  Syrian  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  discovery  of 
icon  painting;  and,  in  Israel,  our  Jewish  roots...  We  have  been  more 
attentive  to  the  use  of  inclusive  language  (with  regard  to  women  and  to 
the  Jewish  people),  and  our  singing  is  greatly  inspired  by  Byzantine 
melodies.  We  have  also  learned  to  arrange  our  chapels  in  a simpler 
manner,  with  Rublev’s  icon  of  the  Trinity  in  the  centre,  the  low  altar 
during  the  Prayer  of  the  Hours  in  order  to  allow  more  space. . . 

We  would  say  that  our  liturgical  life  had  reached  a certain  stability  by 
the  end  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  - but  it  is  a stability  which  is  open,  flex- 
ible, always  seeking  greater  simplicity,  more  silence,  more  inwardness. 

Some  essential  elements  in  our  liturgical  life  (that  which  is  constant, 
that  which  varies) 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  sharing  of  worship,  and  especially  the 
eucharist,  did  not  originate  with  us  - it  is  a gift  which  was  made  to  the 
universal  church.  It  is  important  that  each  sister  learns  to  enter  into  this 
worship  which  belongs  to  all  the  ages:  the  psalms,  certain  biblical 
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hymns,  liturgical  texts,  the  readings  given  in  the  lectionary,  the  stages  of 
the  liturgical  year,  a certain  basic  sequence  - especially,  for  the 
eucharist...  We  cannot  do  just  anything  at  any  time  according  to  our  own 
ideas,  or  needs  of  the  moment.  The  same  texts  repeated  each  year  enter 
into  us  ever  more  deeply.  This  discipline  is,  in  itself,  already  an  ecu- 
menical act!  Our  worships  together  allows  us  to  enter  into  the  worship 
practice  of  the  Jewish  people  with  its  psalms,  and  into  that  of  the  whole 
church,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  And  within  this  pattern  of  prayer,  there 
are  plenty  of  spaces  for  innovation  and  creativity:  composing  or  choos- 
ing hymns,  songs,  certain  responses;  and,  in  each  office  (service),  free 
intercessions  are  important. 

We  regularly  review  our  whole  liturgical  life,  attentive  to  the  sensi- 
tivities and  insights  of  our  times  (for  example,  with  regard  to  outdated 
language,  the  need  for  participation,  gestures...  see  below). 

Our  shared  worship  must  remain  lively,  simple,  open  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  we  always  seek  to  be  faithful  to  the  mystery  of  the  Christian 
faith,  respecting  the  main  lines  of  the  tradition,  always  seeking  to  know 
more  about  that  which  is  essential,  and  precious,  for  other  confessions 
(for  example,  making  sure  to  consume  - within  the  celebration  itself  - 
the  unused  bread  and  eucharistic  wine...). 

Our  whole  liturgical  life  is  the  fruit  of  biblical  and  liturgical  renewal. 
Our  liturgical  life  is  closely  linked  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  and 
contributes  to  it  more  and  more  (as  is  clear  from  this  account!) 

New  developments  within  our  liturgical  life 

Towards  an  ecumenical  spirituality 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  balance  and  stability  while  still  moving 
forward.  We  are  called  to  live  an  ecumenical  spirituality,  without  which 
we  cannot  grow  in  true  unity  among  ourselves  and  within  the  church.  Our 
shared  worship  leads  us  there.  Sisters  who  come  from  a more  “Catholic” 
or  more  “free”  (“evangelical”)  tradition,  or  those  who  are  not  particularly 
familiar  with  any  tradition  - we  are  all  on  the  way  together  towards  the 
church  of  tomorrow  and,  above  all,  towards...  the  kingdom  of  God!  This 
ecumenical  spirituality  teaches  us  not  to  look  back,  hang  on  to  confes- 
sional principles,  and  seek  security  by  clinging  to  liturgical  habits.  We 
must  open  ourselves  to  a greater  reality  and  consequently  must  know  how 
to  live  with  a certain  provisional  character  in  our  worship.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial that  our  worship  is,  and  remains,  a source  of  nourishment,  of  com- 
munion, of  unconditional  welcome  for  ourselves  and  our  guests. 

As  we  have  seen  in  our  account  above,  the  Community  has  seen 
many  liturgical  developments  in  the  course  of  its  history,  thanks  to  con- 
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tact  with  the  different  churches:  these  include  prayer  which  is  more 
“objective”  than  subjective,  the  singing  of  psalms,  the  singing  of  litanies, 
icons,  evening  prayers,  and  more  emphasis  on  the  unfolding  of  the  litur- 
gical year...  Other  forms  of  prayer  have  enriched  our  liturgical  life,  such 
as  the  way  of  the  cross,  praying  around  the  cross,  and  pilgrimages  (par- 
ticularly for  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  which  offers  the  opportunity 
to  make  a strong  link  with  today’s  world  by  remembering  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima,  also  on  6 August). 

Holy  week 

The  liturgy  of  holy  week  has  also  been  greatly  developed  and 
enriched.  In  particular: 

- Maundy  Thursday  (evening):  we  try  to  place  the  eucharist,  and  its 
institution,  in  the  context  of  Christ’s  last  supper.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
celebration  we  share  the  meal,  recalling  the  seder,  in  the  chapel 
which  is  furnished  with  twelve  low  tables;  then  we  experience  again 
the  institution  and  the  Lord’s  supper. 

- Good  Friday : we  pay  great  attention  to  what  we  are  saying  in  respect 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  have  reviewed  the  formulation  of  our 
prayers.  For  example,  the  ancient  prayer  for  this  office  which  was 
formulated  thus: 

O Lord,  we  pray  thee,  look  upon  on  this  family  which  is  thine,  for  which  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord,  did  not  refuse  to  be  handed  over  to  the  wicked,  nor  to  endure 
the  cross,  He  who  reigns  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever. 

has  become: 

Lord  God,  for  our  sake  your  beloved  Son  endured  accusation,  abandonment, 
suffering  and  death  on  the  cross.  Grant  us,  through  your  Holy  Spirit,  under- 
standing of  what  he  did  for  us.  May  your  grace  rest  upon  the  Jews,  your  peo- 
ple whom  you  love  with  an  eternal  love,  upon  the  church  and  upon  all  the  fam- 
ilies on  earth.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

On  Good  Friday  evening,  during  the  office  of  the  burial  of  Christ,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  place  flowers  upon  the  altar,  which  symbolizes 
the  tomb  into  which  Christ  was  placed  after  being  taken  down  from  the 
cross. 

- Holy  Saturday  is  observed  by  a deep  silence,  which  is  gradually  pen- 
etrated by  the  hope  and  joy  of  Easter  (Ps.  27:13,  14)! 

- The  celebration  of  Easter  day  starts  early  in  the  morning  around  a 
large  fire  in  the  courtyard.  Then  we  go  up  together  into  the  chapel, 
singing  the  resurrection  - with  material  from  the  canon  of  St  John  of 
Damascus,  and  a series  of  troparia  sung  in  different  languages... 
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The  most  recent  developments 

The  lectionary:  We  wanted  to  preserve,  for  example,  a pre-Lenten 
period  (formerly  Septuagesima,  in  memory  of  the  Exile,  so  appropriate 
in  our  world  today),  and  we  have  introduced  a pre- Advent  period. 

The  two  central  cycles  of  the  liturgical  year  are  very  important  in 
helping  us  to  enter  ever  more  deeply  into  the  mystery  of  the  faith,  letting 
it  enter  more  and  more  into  our  daily  lives.  Associated  with  Christmas 
and  with  Easter,  these  are: 

a)  the  cycle  of  Christ’s  incarnation,  of  his  nativity  (Christmas  until 
the  baptism  of  Christ)  preceded  by  the  long  preparation  of  the 
chosen  people  in  the  first  Testament;  and 

b)  the  cycle  of  redemption,  with  Christ’s  passion,  death  and  resur- 
rection and  the  forty  days  until  Ascension,  Pentecost  and  Trinity 
Sunday. 

The  time  of  the  church3  (the  periods  of  the  liturgical  year  associated 
with  neither  of  the  two  central  cycles  above)  has  its  own  rhythm;  it  is 
punctuated  by  the  remembrance  days  of  the  saints  - mostly  “biblical”  , 
but  we  have  also  included  St  Francis,  St  Silouane,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
Mgr  Romero,  Edith  Stein...  Other  aspects  include  the  following: 

a)  The  feast  of  the  Transfiguration  (see  above)  also  begins,  for  us,  a 
special  period  of  forty  days  leading  up  to  14  September,  the  day 
for  remembrance  of  the  life-giving  cross. 

b)  We  have  revived  the  tradition  of  the  rogations  in  the  seventh  week 
of  Easter,  to  ask  a blessing  - in  a service  which  takes  place  in  the 
garden  - upon  the  little  patch  of  ground  given  into  our  care,  our 
own  garden,  with  all  that  has  been  sown  in  it.  And  in  the  autumn, 
at  harvest  time,  we  bring  some  of  our  produce  to  a festive 
eucharist  and  share  it  with  all  who  are  present.  The  celebration  is 
followed  by  an  agape. 

Anointing  with  oil:  On  Ash  Wednesday  evening,  having  received  the 
ashes  that  morning  at  the  eucharist,  we  can  receive  unction,  as  a sign  of 
the  “strength  and  gentleness”  of  the  Spirit  who  strengthens  us  on  our 
way  towards  Easter.  On  holy  Saturday  evening,  unction  is  also  offered  to 
mark  our  entry  with  Christ  into  new  life. 

The  Bible  placed  on  the  communion  table:  After  much  study  we  have 
found  its  rightful  place...  to  the  great  joy  of  those  of  us  from  the  Protes- 
tant tradition! 

Liturgy:  the  basis  of  our  life...  unto  eternity 

The  liturgy  permeates  the  whole  of  our  life...  and  our  whole  life  is 
liturgy...  until  its  end.  As  far  as  possible,  we  watch  with  and  accompany 
right  to  the  last  a sister  who  is  approaching  the  end  of  her  life’s  path.  And 
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when  she  has  “passed  over”  we  gather  around  her  to  pray  and  to  sing.  The 
coffin  is  carried  from  the  bedroom  to  the  chapel  and  during  this  little  pro- 
cession we  sing  Psalm  91  and  the  Trisagion.  Then  after  each  office  we  pass 
by  the  chapel  where  the  coffin,  still  open,  is  placed.  Gradually  the  grief  we 
express  in  our  songs  is  transformed  into  confidence,  to  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection in  the  light  of  the  communion  of  saints.  In  a last  gesture  of 
farewell,  we  place  flowers  in  the  coffin  before  closing  it,  just  as  we  do  at 
the  office  of  burial  on  Good  Friday.  The  resurrection  service  which  follows 
allows  the  joy  of  Easter  to  break  forth,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  pain.  The 
eucharist  celebrated  around  the  coffin  strengthens  us  in  our  faith  and  hope. 
Again  at  the  cemetery  we  affirm  our  faith,  and  sing  the  Troparion  of  Easter 
as  we  walk  around  the  cemetery,  placing  flowers  on  the  tombs  of  the  sis- 
ters who  have  gone  before.  This  long  procession  all  around  the  cemetery, 
with  the  paschal  candle,  is  a heritage  from  the  Orthodox  tradition. 

Concluding  reflection 

In  general,  our  visitors  enter  into  our  liturgy  very  well  and  react  pos- 
itively to  it.  But  we  must  take  the  trouble  to  explain  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen - and  why.  People  today  feel  more  and  more  strongly  the  need  to 
participate,  to  express  themselves  with  words  and  gestures... 

We  are  careful  to  borrow  from  the  liturgies  of  other  confessions  (and 
for  us  this  applies  especially  to  the  Orthodox  liturgy)  only  that  which  is 
appropriate,  respecting  the  place  in  the  liturgy  where  one  finds  a partic- 
ular gesture,  song,  prayer...  (a  certain  “popularizing”  and  an  unsuitable 
use  of  hymns  and  liturgical  elements  can  be  disturbing). 

Some  Protestants  no  longer  feel  at  ease  in  our  chapel  and  in  our 
liturgy  - “it’s  Catholic”  , or  “all  these  icons”,  they  say.  This  is  a pity, 
because  often  Reformed  persons  find  a dimension  of  adoration,  simplic- 
ity, universality  in  our  worship  which  they  have  not  known  before.  And 
we  have  noticed  - at  Grandchamp  (in  the  cantonal  church  of  Neuchatel), 
as  well  as  at  our  Community  of  Sonnenhof  (in  the  cantonal  church  of 
Basle-Land)  - that,  through  our  guests,  and  especially  through  the  pas- 
tors who  come  to  celebrate  the  eucharist,  another  dimension  of  the 
prayer  of  the  church  can  shine  forth. 


NOTES 

1 From  the  second  commitment  made  at  a sister’s  profession. 

2 See  Andre  Bardet,  “Le  mouvement  liturgique  dans  l’Eglise  reformee  du  Pays  de  Vaud”, 
in  Bruno  Biirki  and  Martin  Klockener,  Liturgie  in  Bewegung/en  mouvement, 
Fribourg/Geneva,  Universitatsverlag  und  Labor  et  Fides,  2000,  pp.  152-54. 

3 Also  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  cycle  (or  season)  of  the  year  or,  less  happily,  as  ordinary 
time. 
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Worship  has  been  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  Iona  Community 
since  it  began  in  1938.  It  was  with  the  intention  of  breaking  down  the 
barriers  between  our  everyday  lives  and  language,  and  the  life  of  the 
worshipping  community,  that  the  first  members  of  the  Community  - 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  craftsmen  - engaged  together  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  abbey  of  Iona.  They  began  and  ended 
each  day  with  common  worship.  Work  and  recreation  were  encompassed 
within  the  pattern  of  worship,  because  they  are  not  to  be  held  apart.  Each 
informs  the  other.  The  worship  of  the  Iona  Community  is  the  backbone 
of  an  embodied  and  integrated  spirituality. 

Our  pattern  of  worship  - and  life 

On  Iona  and  Mull 

On  Iona,  the  pattern  still  remains  the  same.  The  continuing  group  on 
whose  life  the  daily  worship  is  based  is  the  resident  community  living  in 
the  abbey  and  the  MacLeod  centre  (the  Community’s  youth  and  family 
centre).  Their  work,  and  that  of  the  guests  who  week  by  week  form  com- 
munity with  the  residents  and  volunteers,  is  rooted  in  worship.  We  are 
accountable  in  all  things  to  God.  We  make  account  as  a community,  we 
give  testimony  (that  is,  tell  the  common  story  that  directs  our  common 
task  and  shapes  our  common  life)  in  our  worship. 

Morning  worship  is  the  daily  office  of  the  Iona  Community,  which 
follows  a set  form  of  prayers,  songs  and  readings,  and  during  which 
every  member  of  the  community  is  prayed  for,  by  name,  in  a monthly 
cycle.  This  prayer  by  name  is  also  done  by  the  individual  members  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world  in  their  own  daily  prayer  - though  divided  by 
distance,  we  are  united  in  prayer. 

Evening  worship  reflects  the  concerns  of  the  Iona  Community 
(which  are,  of  course,  concerns  of  the  whole  Christian  community)  for 
justice  and  peace,  for  personal  and  political  healing,  for  the  integrity  of 
creation,  for  economic  justice  and  personal  accountability,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  human  community.  The  liturgy  for  these  services  is  prepared 
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each  day  by  residents,  volunteers  and  guests,  and  may  vary  widely  in 
style,  although  there  are  outline  orders  which  may  be  used.  On  Friday 
evenings,  the  sacrament  of  holy  communion  is  celebrated  informally 
round  long  tables  carried  into  the  abbey  church.  Sunday  morning  is  also 
a eucharistic  celebration  of  a more  formal  nature,  and  includes  the 
preaching  of  a sermon.  On  Sunday  evening,  worship  takes  the  form  of 
an  extended  period  of  corporate  silence,  followed  by  extempore  prayer 
from  the  congregation.  During  the  summer  months,  when  many  day  vis- 
itors come  to  Iona  who  otherwise  could  not  share  in  worship,  there  are 
afternoon  prayers  for  justice  and  peace,  a particular  concern  of  the  Iona 
Community.  Each  day  is  encompassed  by  worship  - no  benediction  is 
said  until  the  end  of  the  evening  service,  and  at  the  end  of  the  morning 
service,  worshippers  immediately  rise  to  go  to  the  day’s  activities. 

At  Camas,  the  Iona  Community’s  smaller  and  much  more  isolated 
adventure  centre  on  the  nearby  Ross  (island)  of  Mull,  the  day  is  encom- 
passed by  worship  also,  held  either  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nets,  or  outside 
on  the  rocks  by  the  sea.  Camas  worship,  in  the  remote  and  intimate  set- 
ting of  interdependence  and  dependence  on  nature,  offers  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  worship  and  contemplation. 

On  the  mainland 

But  the  worship  of  the  Iona  Community  does  not  take  place  only  on 
Iona  and  Mull.  There  are  many  occasions  when  the  Community  gathers  on 
the  mainland  - in  the  family  groups  which  are  its  base  communities,  in  ple- 
nary session  in  different  places,  for  special  events  and  acts  of  witness.  And 
each  individual  member  is  committed  to  working  out  the  rule  of  the  Com- 
munity in  her  or  his  own  context  of  place,  work,  people,  and  within  their 
own  worshipping  community.  Therefore,  there  are  many  occasions  and  sit- 
uations in  which  the  Community  is  engaged  in  finding,  as  our  prayer  puts 
it,  “new  ways  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all”  in  worship  on  the  mainland. 
Because  the  membership  of  the  Community  (and  its  associate  members, 
friends  and  staff)  come  from  such  a diversity  of  backgrounds,  nationalities, 
faith  traditions  and  experiences,  the  kinds  of  worship  they  are  involved  in 
is  enormously  varied.  The  life  and  service  of  the  local  church,  the  work  of 
community  and  campaigning  groups,  ecumenical  and  international  events, 
small  groups  and  house  churches,  are  all  part  of  the  engagement  of  Com- 
munity members.  And  all  of  these  are  proper  places  for  worship. 

Constant  features  of  our  worship 

But  whether  on  Iona  or  at  Camas  or  on  the  mainland,  whether  it  is  the 
Community  gathered  or  the  Community  dispersed  in  small  groups,  there 
are  some  features  of  our  worship  which  are  constant. 
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Our  worship  is  incar  national.  At  its  heart  is  the  belief  that  God  in 
Jesus  Christ  became  a human  being  like  us,  sharing  fully  in  all  the  hopes 
and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  lives,  to  let  us  know  that  God  loves 
us,  forgives  us,  frees  us,  makes  us  whole,  desires  to  give  us  life  in  all  its 
fullness.  An  incamational  spirituality  is  the  profoundest  motivation  of 
the  Iona  Community;  it  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  knowing 
this.  Thus  Ron  Ferguson,  then  leader  of  the  Community,  writing  its  his- 
tory in  1988: 

The  doctrine  most  emphasized  by  the  Community  was  that  of  the  incarnation 
- the  coming  of  God  to  humanity  in  the  shape  of  Jesus  Christ.  God,  in  love, 
had  entered  the  human  situation  in  all  its  mess  and  glory.  Humanity  had  thus 
been  dignified  and  ennobled.  The  spiritual  had  been  joined  to  the  material  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  material  could  therefore  never  be  despised.  Since  the 
face  of  Jesus  was  to  be  discerned  in  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  prisoners  and 
the  victims,  social  and  political  action  could  never  be  divorced  from  spiritu- 
ality.1 

This  incamational  emphasis  was  set  from  the  Community’s  inception  by 
its  founder,  George  MacLeod,  who  in  the  1940s  wrote, 

The  gospel  claims  the  key  to  all  material  issues  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery 
that  Christ  came  in  a body:  and  healed  bodies  and  fed  bodies:  and  that  he  died 
bodily  and  himself  rose  in  his  body,  to  save  man  body  and  soul.2 

As  a Community,  therefore,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  part  of  life  that  is 
beyond  the  reach  or  outside  the  scope  of  our  faith.  The  word  of  life, 
which  we  attend  to  and  seek  to  discern  and  interpret  in  worship,  is  as 
much  for  our  politics  as  for  our  prayers. 

Our  worship  is  historical.  It  draws  on  the  experience  and  creativity 
of  our  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  faith.  On  Iona,  the  Community  inherits 
three  traditions.  The  Celtic  church  of  Columba  had  a strong  and  deep 
sense  of  the  incarnation  and,  partly  through  its  close  Orthodox  links,  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  creation,  of  God  as  Creator  as  well  as  Redeemer.  As 
we  share  in  these  beliefs  they  find  expression  in  our  worship,  in  liturgies 
for  justice  and  peace,  in  creation  liturgies,  and  in  the  weekly  pilgrimage 
round  Iona.  The  Benedictine  monks  who  built  the  abbey  of  Iona  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  values  of  hospitality  and  the  centrality  of  prayer  which 
we  share  in  our  life  as  a community  today.  And  we  drink  deeply  from  the 
well  of  the  biblical  faith,  and  the  belief  in  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
of  our  Reformed  forebears  in  Scotland.  Sometimes  we  use  the  orders  and 
creeds  and  liturgies  which  have  come  down  through  the  ages.  They  are 
part  of  the  great  drama  of  worship;  they  remind  us  that  we  are  part  of  the 
communion  of  saints. 
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Our  catholicity  is  contemporary  as  well  as  historical.  Our  worship  is 
ecumenical,  because  we  are  an  ecumenical  community  and  part  of  a 
worldwide  oikoumene.  Though  in  its  origins  the  community  was  Pres- 
byterian, and  its  worship  reflected  this,  as  the  membership  has  grown  far 
beyond  the  Church  of  Scotland,  so  we  are  constantly  receiving  gifts  from 
the  various  traditions  represented  in  it:  from  Quaker  and  Anglican,  from 
Methodist  and  Baptist  and  Brethren  and  Congregational,  from  Presby- 
terian and  Roman  Catholic.  We  cannot  but  be  ecumenical.  We  are  not 
“interdenominational”.  Many  members  of  the  Community  do  not  actu- 
ally know  what  denomination  others  are,  unless  they  ask  specifically.  We 
are  simply  members  of  one  another.  We  do  not  believe  this  condemns  us 
to  the  blandness  of  the  lowest  common  denominator.  We  believe  this 
challenges  us  to  be  open,  honest  and  creative.  This  is,  of  course,  a con- 
stant struggle,  and  sometimes  a source  of  conflict  and  pain.  But  these  are 
the  places  where  we  grow. 

To  be  ecumenical  in  its  true  sense  demands  that  we  be  inclusive.  We 
believe  that  God  welcomes  everyone  who  seeks  to  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  So  it  is  a matter  of  faithfulness  to  God’s  purposes  that  people  do 
not  feel  unwelcome,  or  devalued  by  the  use  of  language  which  excludes 
on  account  of  gender,  race  or  culture.  Nor  should  it  be  the  case  that  our 
worship  is  an  arcane  activity,  understandable  only  by  people  who  have 
degrees  in  theology,  or  have  grown  up  in  the  church.  It  also  means  that 
the  planning  and  leadership  of  worship  is  not  confined  to  the  clergy.  In 
fact  in  all  our  worship  leadership  they  are  always  in  the  minority,  though 
they  may  play  a significant  enabling  role,  and  services  in  the  abbey  are 
as  likely  to  be  led  by  a 20-year-old  volunteer  cook  as  by  the  warden.  This 
has  always  been  the  case  for  us,  since  the  time  when  ministers  laboured 
for  the  craftsmen  in  rebuilding  the  abbey  and  the  masons  and  carpenters, 
in  turn,  led  the  daily  worship. 

Thus  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  extends  for  us  to  our  worship, 
and  we  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  this  by  the  outstanding  theologians 
of  the  people  of  God,  such  as  T.  Ralph  Morton  and  Ian  Fraser,  in  our 
membership.  Since  liturgy  is  literally  “the  work  of  the  people”,  we  do 
not  want  to  take  this  merely  as  a pious  phrase  but  to  make  it  live,  so  that 
the  people  are  fully  and  actively  engaged  in  worship  in  songs,  responses 
and  open  prayer,  in  symbolic  acts,  and  in  the  many  ways  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  “break  the  word”  in  order  that  it  might  be  shared.  The  only 
exception  to  this  pattern  at  present  is  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
which  may  be  done  only  by  those  who  are  ordained  persons  or  recog- 
nized celebrants  in  their  own  denominations.  This  is  an  open  question 
within  the  Community,  however,  and  there  are  family  groups  where, 
without  prejudice,  all  members  share  in  celebrating  communion. 
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And  our  worship  is  creature ly.  We  are  whole  people,  God’s  creation, 
and  we  seek  to  respond  with  our  bodies,  through  our  senses  as  well  as 
our  intellects.  In  movement  and  stillness,  through  touch  and  sight  and 
sound,  through  smell  and  taste,  we  pray  and  worship  in  many  ways. 
Reformed  worship  has  been  characterized  as  being  overly  intellectual 
and  “wordy”,  and  in  this  sacramental  and  sensory  emphasis  in  our  wor- 
ship we  are  drawing  on  an  older  tradition,  that  of  the  Columban  church. 

Our  inspiration:  the  Columban  church 

The  Iona  Community  and  its  worship  have  often  been  described  as 
“Celtic”,  and  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  an  explosion  of  interest  in  all 
things  considered  Celtic.  But  this  is  not  an  accurate  description  of  our 
community.  Our  membership  is  not  primarily  composed  of  Gaels  (Irish 
or  Highland  Scots);  and  what  can,  with  any  legitimacy,  today  be  termed 
Celtic  is  held  in  the  Celtic  languages:  Scots  and  Irish  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Bre- 
ton. We  do  not  worship  in  any  of  these  languages.  Our  community  is 
Lowland  more  than  Highland  Scottish,  and  has  many  non-Scottish  mem- 
bers. It  started  in  Glasgow,  not  Iona.  But  we  share  with  the  Columban 
church3  an  incamational  and  creaturely  spirituality,  and  in  fact  it  is  this 
which  people  see  and  name  incorrectly  as  Celtic. 

Based  on  Iona,  we  cannot  help  but  be  influenced  by  the  Columban 
church  with  its  strong  sense  of  Christ  as  Creator  as  well  as  Redeemer, 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  Trinity;  and  the  community  has  always  stressed 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  founder,  George  MacLeod,  was  himself 
a Highland  Gael, 

an  imaginative  poet  whose  Celtic  imagery  and  language  pushed  the  parame- 
ters of  orthodoxy.  As  early  as  1942  the  memorable  themes  of  his  sermons  and 
prayers  in  Iona  abbey  were  prefiguring  the  themes  of  process  and  liberation 
theology,  which  were  not  to  come  to  the  fore  for  another  twenty  or  thirty 
years.4 

The  use  of  poetry  and  song,  of  art  and  symbol  and  ceremony,  the 
metaphors  of  pilgrimage  and  presence  and  encompassing,  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  important  for  us  in  our  worship,  as  they  were  for  the  Celts 
- not  because  we  are  Celts,  but  because  we  are  human. 

But  we  seek  to  incarnate  our  faith  in  inner  cities,  and  to  discover 
appropriate  and  creaturely  worship  not  just  in  churches  but  on  demon- 
strations and  picket-lines,  outside  embassies  and  military  bases,  in 
homes  and  community  centres,  in  schools  and  hospitals  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. It  is  our  engagement  with  these  places,  where  people  struggle 
on  the  knife-edge,  and  we  among  them,  that  drives  us  to  worship  and 
prayer.  In  such  contexts,  we  must  inculturate  while  remaining  firmly  part 
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of  the  universal  church,  as  Columba  did,  and  as  George  MacLeod 
intended  when  he  founded  the  Community. 

Contributions  from  musicians  and  liturgists 

Faith  changes  people;  worship  changes  people.  This  we  believe. 
Therefore,  we  wish  to  be  open  to  change,  to  the  new,  to  the  movement  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  God  meets  with  us  out  on  the  borders,  on  the  margins,  as 
much  as  in  what  is  familiar  and  reassuring.  The  Iona  Community  has  been 
blessed  by  the  contribution  of  a number  of  gifted  musicians  and  liturgists. 
Apart  from  the  unparalleled  beauty  and  integrity  of  the  prayers  and  writ- 
ings of  George  MacLeod  himself,  the  work  of  Tom  Colvin  in  introducing 
the  Community  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  to  the  praise  offered  in  Africa,  and 
of  Ian  Fraser  in  telling  the  faith  stories  of  ordinary  people  in  communities 
across  the  world,  planted  seeds  that  are  still  bearing  fruit  today.  More 
recently,  the  Community  has  had  within  its  membership  a number  of 
gifted  women  liturgists  and  song  writers  such  as  Kate  Mcllhagga,  Jan 
Sutch  Pickard,  Ruth  Burgess  and  Anna  Briggs  who,  encountering  the  chal- 
lenge of  inclusiveness  within  our  own  body,  sought  to  find  “new  ways  to 
touch  the  heart”  that  included  the  experience  and  insights  of  women. 

But  the  worship  of  the  Iona  Community  has  become  best-known 
through  the  work  of  the  Wild  Goose  worship  and  resource  groups.  The 
liturgical  pieces,  drama  and  meditations  of  John  Bell  and  Graham  Maule 
and  their  colleagues,  and  in  particular  the  songs  of  John  Bell,  have  found 
recognition,  acceptance  and  widespread  gratitude.  This  wealth  of  new 
work  has  given  many  people  and  churches  in  Scotland  (where  John  has 
also  been  the  convener  of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  panel  on  worship  and 
of  the  committees  to  produce  both  the  new  Church  of  Scotland  hymn- 
book  and  the  new  ecumenical  hymnbook,  Common  Ground)  “a  new 
song  to  sing”,  and  has  introduced  us  to  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
church  throughout  the  world  sings  its  faith,  especially  the  church  in  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  groups’  work  in  training,  facilitating  and  encouraging 
local  churches  throughout  Britain  has  been  instrumental  in  opening  up 
liturgical  expression  and  renewal.  The  annual  school  of  music  and  worship 
on  Iona  is  in  its  fifth  year,  and  is  so  over-subscribed  that  a similar  school 
now  takes  place  in  England  also.  Its  work  is,  above  all,  accessible.  Its  lan- 
guage is  the  spoken  language  of  today;  it  has  encouraged  congregations  to 
find  their  own  unaccompanied  voice  as  liberating  and  exciting  in  song;  it 
uses  ways  of  teaching  that  do  not  depend  on  choirs,  organs,  or  even  being 
able  to  read  music.  It  has  drawn  on  the  indigenous  and  folk  traditions  of 
Britain.  And  it  has  done  this  without  sacrificing  quality,  beauty  or  rele- 
vance. It  is  material  that  connects  with  people’s  lives  and  faith. 
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Worship,  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  engagement  in  the  world 

The  Iona  Community  has  not  found  its  liturgical  work  and  emphasis 
to  be  a problem  or  hindrance  ecumenically  - rather  the  reverse.  We  have 
found  that  it  tends  to  break  down  barriers  of  history  and  dogma,  espe- 
cially among  ordinary  church  members.  However,  it  has  not  always 
found  approval  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  an  official  level. 
Though  this  may  reflect  some  liturgical  resistance  to  the  new,  my  per- 
ception is  that  this  is  more  related  to  the  Community’s  theological  and 
political  stance  than  to  its  liturgy.  A great  many  people  like  to  sing  good 
songs.  Somewhat  fewer  are  keen  to  sing  them  outside  the  South  African 
embassy  every  week,  as  used  to  happen,  or  in  anti-poll-tax  protests.  The 
Community’s  desire  for  intercommunion  evokes  a large  silence  in  some 
hierarchies.  But  generally  speaking,  within  Britain  at  least,  it  seems  that 
the  Iona  Community’s  worship  is  seen  as  a positive  force  towards  Chris- 
tian unity.  This  may  not  always  be  the  case  in  international  contexts, 
where  issues  such  as  inclusivity  in  language,  new  images  of  God,  new 
ways  of  sharing  the  word,  and  high  levels  of  lay  participation  may  be 
seen  as  more  problematic  than  they  are  in  Britain. 

Ultimately,  however,  for  the  members  of  the  Iona  Community,  our 
worship  sustains  most,  refreshes  most,  and  has  the  greatest  integrity  not 
when  our  words  are  most  beautiful,  our  liturgies  most  reverent  or  inno- 
vative, and  our  music  most  heavenly,  but  when  our  lives  are  most  fully 
engaged.  In  the  words  of  George  MacLeod, 

I simply  argue  that  the  cross  be  raised  again  at  the  centre  of  the  market-place 
as  well  as  on  the  steeple  of  the  church.  I am  recovering  the  claim  that  Jesus 
was  not  crucified  in  a cathedral  between  two  candles,  but  on  a cross  between 
two  thieves;  on  the  town  garbage  heap;  at  a crossroad  so  cosmopolitan  that 
they  had  to  write  his  title  in  Hebrew  and  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  (or  shall  we  say 
in  English,  in  Xhosa  and  in  Afrikaans?);  at  the  kind  of  place  where  cynics  talk 
smut,  and  thieves  curse,  and  soldiers  gamble.  Because  that  is  where  He  died, 
and  that  is  what  He  died  about.  And  that  is  where  the  church  should  be,  and 
what  the  church  should  be  about.5 


NOTES 


1 Ron  Ferguson,  Chasing  the  Wild  Goose:  The  Story  of  the  Iona  Community,  Collins,  Fount, 
1988;  Glasgow,  Wild  Goose,  1998,  p.72. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.72-73. 

3 St  Columba  (ca.  521-597  CE)  was  founder  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  on  Iona. 

4 Chasing  the  Wild  Goose,  p.74. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.73-74. 
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Some  Basic  Considerations 

DAGMAR  HELLER 


What  is  ecumenical  worship? 

The  concept  of  “ecumenical  worship”1  raises  some  questions.  Is  it 
even  possible  to  worship  “ecumenically”?  Does  this  not  simply  lead  to  a 
new  form  of  worship,  in  addition  to  the  confessional  forms  of  worship 
which  already  exist?  Or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  does  ecumenical  worship 
perhaps  claim  to  be  Christian  worship  per  se,  a sort  of  super-worship? 
How,  then,  does  “ecumenical  worship”  relate  to  worship  according  to 
confessional  traditions? 

The  following  reflections  will  examine  these  basic  problems  of  ecu- 
menical worship  and  point  out  possible  ways  of  conceiving  and  shaping 
ecumenical  worship  which  take  us  further  in  the  search  for  Christian 
unity.  Thinking  about  what  makes  worship  “ecumenical”  will  show  what 
basic  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  ecumenical  wor- 
ship services.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  reflections  are  written  from 
a Protestant  background,  from  which  I have  tried  to  understand  others 
and  to  bring  different  attitudes  closer  together. 

These  introductory  lines  have  already  pointed  towards  a particular 
understanding  of  “ecumenical  worship”,  by  contrasting  it  with  “con- 
fessional worship”.  But  I would  like  to  go  back  a step  and  begin  with 
a wider,  more  open  concept  of  “ecumenical  worship”,  presupposing 
only  that  we  are  talking  about  Christian  worship.  That  is  to  say,  ecu- 
menical worship  is  all  worship  in  which  Christians  from  different 
traditions  join  together  in  celebrating,  praying  and  praising  God.  There 
have  been  such  worship  services  at  least  as  long  as  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  existed,  at  different  levels:  in  local  communities,  where 
Christians  of  various  traditions  who  live  in  the  same  town  or  region 
pray  together,  and  at  international  ecumenical  conferences,  where 
Christians  of  different  confessional  and  cultural  backgrounds,  from 
all  over  the  world,  work  together  and  call  upon  God.  In  each  case  there 
are  basically  two  possibilities:  either  a worship  service  is  held  accord- 
ing to  the  liturgical  order  of  one  of  the  traditions  represented,  and 
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everyone  participates;  or  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  various  tradi- 
tions together  by  combining  different  liturgical  elements,  so  that  every- 
one can  find  something  of  his  or  her  own  in  the  resulting  worship 
service. 

A look  at  the  history  of  ecumenical  worship 

A tradition  of  common  worship 

The  history  of  common  prayer  and  celebration  shows  a certain  devel- 
opment taking  place.  Since  local  ecumenical  worship  services  around 
the  world  present  an  infinitely  vast  field  that  would  be  impossible  to 
cover,  this  historical  overview  will  take  the  examples  of  worship  ser- 
vices at  international  ecumenical  conferences  of  the  20th  century. 

The  richness  and  variety  of  worship  life  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
at  ecumenical  conferences  today  was  not  a matter  of  course  from  the 
beginning.  But  starting  with  the  earliest  international  conferences  of  the 
ecumenical  movement,  there  has  been  common  worship,  both  according 
to  confessional  forms  and  in  new  forms  which  participants  planned 
together. 

Early  steps:  sharing  our  traditions  in  worship 

At  the  first  universal  Christian  conference  on  Life  and  Work  in 
Stockholm  in  1925,  for  example,  a prayer  service  or  reflection  was  con- 
ducted each  morning  by  one  of  the  participants  in  the  manner  of  his  or 
her  own  confessional  background.  It  is  interesting  that  the  first  of  these 
morning  prayer  services  concluded  with  a benediction  spoken  by  the 
patriarch  and  pope  of  Alexandria.  On  Sunday  the  participants  went  their 
separate  ways  to  worship  services  in  local  congregations. 

There  were  also  the  earliest  beginnings  of  a common  liturgy.  The  fes- 
tive opening  worship  service  had  the  following  sequence:  hymn,  an 
antiphon  (Domine,  labia  mea  aperies...  “O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips”) 
from  the  Latin  prayers  for  the  canonical  hours  (the  worship  bulletin  car- 
ried a note  that  this  was  a 4th  century  litany),  scripture  reading,  Te 
Deum,  sermon,  hymn,  collect  for  Rogation  Sunday  (introduced  by  a 
salutatio).  Lord’s  prayer,  Benedicamus,  benediction,  hymn.  Clearly  this 
was  a bringing  together  of  liturgical  elements  from  the  ancient  church 
(antiphon  and  Te  Deum)  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  Western  church, 
arranged  in  an  order  of  worship  with  the  sermon  in  central  position  as  in 
the  Protestant  tradition.  The  criteria  used  in  preparing  this  liturgy  were 
unfortunately  not  recorded. 

The  closing  celebration,  in  contrast,  was  a Swedish  Lutheran  “Hog- 
massa”  (high  mass)  which  included  as  a “special  addition”  the  Nicene 
Creed  spoken  in  Greek  by  Archbishop  Photios  of  Alexandria.2 
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Towards  common  planning  of  worship 

Things  were  somewhat  different  at  the  first  world  conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne  in  1927. 3 Here,  each  session  was  opened 
with  devotions,  but  the  reports  do  not  describe  the  order  of  worship  fol- 
lowed. Each  time  the  leader  was  a participant  from  a different  church, 
but  conspicuously  none  of  these  was  Orthodox.  However,  there  were 
more  jointly  planned  worship  services  than  in  Stockholm.  The  opening 
worship  service  united  in  a very  simple  and  straightforward  way  the 
liturgical  elements  common  to  the  churches  represented.  A hymn  from 
an  ecumenical  hymnal  was  sung,  then  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  spoken 
by  all,  followed  by  silent  prayer.  Then  came  the  sermon  by  Bishop  Brent. 
A second  hymn  was  followed  by  the  Lord’s  prayer,  spoken  by  each  par- 
ticipant in  his  or  her  own  language,  and  the  benediction. 

The  closing  worship  was  similar  in  form.  Interestingly  enough,  it 
included  three  sermons  (in  English,  French  and  German)  from  different 
confessional  perspectives  (Moravian,  Anglican,  Reformed)  on  the  theme 
“Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday  and  today  and  for  ever”. 

In  addition,  the  conference  programme  included  a common  service 
of  repentance  and  prayer.  On  the  Sunday,  many  of  the  participants 
attended  a communion  service  at  the  local  Reformed  church,  while  the 
Orthodox  participants  attended  a liturgy  at  the  Greek  Orthodox  church.4 

Here  again  no  indication  is  given  of  the  criteria  used  in  planning  the 
joint  services.  From  analysis  of  the  orders  of  worship  one  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  concern  was  to  find  something  like  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  It  is  striking  that,  despite  the  presence  of  Orthodox 
participants,  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  chosen  instead  of  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan,  and  no  Orthodox  took  part  in  leading  these  wor- 
ship services. 

According  to  the  agenda  of  this  first  world  conference,  no  further 
thought  was  given  to  the  issue  of  common  worship.  But  it  set  up  a model 
for  the  planning  of  common  worship,  which  was  developed  further  at 
succeeding  conferences.  Thereafter,  there  was  always  a combination  of 
confessional  worship  open  to  others  and  new,  jointly  planned  forms  of 
worship. 

At  the  second  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Edinburgh  in 
1937,  the  morning  prayers  were  conducted  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  person  leading  them.  Some  were  held  in  the  assembly  hall,  some  in 
the  cathedral.  The  evening  prayers  for  each  day  were  planned  by  a small 
committee  in  simple  form  and  assembled  in  a prayer  book,  which  also 
contained  a collection  of  psalms  and  prayers  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. This  time  there  was  an  Orthodox  among  the  leaders  of  these  wor- 
ship services. 
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The  opening  worship  service  began  with  the  singing  of  a psalm,  fol- 
lowed by  a prayer,  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  another  psalm.  Then  came  two 
scripture  readings  (by  Metropolitan  Germanos  and  Dean  Yngve  Bril- 
ioth),  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  another  prayer.  Then  a text  was  read  from 
the  work  of  the  previous  world  conference  in  Lausanne,  followed  by  a 
hymn  and  then  the  sermon  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  service  ended 
with  another  hymn  and  the  benediction. 

There  was  no  conference  worship  service  on  either  Sunday;  the  par- 
ticipants were  free  to  attend  local  worship  services.  The  closing  worship 
was  a brief  act  of  thanksgiving  immediately  following  the  final  plenary 
session,  consisting  mainly  of  a litany  of  thanks,  hymn,  scripture  reading, 
silent  closing  prayer  and  benediction.5 

A similar  model  was  followed  at  the  founding  assembly  of  the  WCC 
in  1948  in  Amsterdam:  here  too  there  was  a careful  mixture  of  confes- 
sional worship  services  and  services  combining  material  from  various 
traditions.  The  morning  worship  services  were  confessional  in  character; 
the  other  services  had  combined  liturgies.6  The  opening  worship  service 
began  with  a hymn,  then  came  a penitential  section  introduced  by  words 
from  scripture,  then  the  Apostles’  Creed,  followed  by  two  readings  from 
scripture,  and  finally  two  sermons,  separated  by  a hymn  sung  by  a soloist 
from  India.  The  closing  benediction  was  spoken  in  Greek  by  the  Ortho- 
dox Archbishop  Germanos.7 

H.  Herklots  says  in  his  report,  “The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  not 
itself  a church:  it  cannot  therefore  hold  services  of  holy  communion.”8 
This  was  the  reason  why  local  churches  were  asked  to  offer  eucharistic 
worship  services  which  the  assembly  participants  might  attend.  Thus  in 
the  second  week,  instead  of  the  morning  worship  services  there  were 
eucharistic  services  in  the  Anglican,  Orthodox  and  Lutheran  traditions. 
On  the  Sunday,  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  invited  the  partici- 
pants to  a communion  service. 

As  far  as  I know,  the  Amsterdam  assembly  was  the  first  to  hold  on  the 
Saturday  evening  a so-called  service  of  preparation  for  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist,  which  was  attended  the  next  day  in  the  different  confes- 
sional traditions.  Liturgically  speaking  this  was  an  innovation.  It  began 
with  an  entrance  prayer,  followed  by  a hymn,  then  by  a scripture  reading. 
Then  came  another  hymn,  then  Psalm  5 1 , and  finally  a confession  of  sin 
with  absolution  according  to  the  Old  Catholic  rite.  Everyone  responded 
with  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  a hymn.  Hendrik  Kraemer  gave  a sermon,  end- 
ing with  a prayer  and  silence.  There  followed  a prayer  from  the  Orthodox 
tradition,  a hymn  and  the  benediction.  Here  it  was  very  clear  that  a care- 
ful attempt  had  been  made  to  gather  elements  from  the  various  traditions, 
yet  the  structure  could  not  clearly  be  attributed  to  any  one  tradition. 
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Each  evening  the  session  ended  with  a brief  evening  prayer,  whether 
the  assembly  was  in  committee  meetings  or  plenary  session. 

Another  high  point  was  the  closing  worship  service,  which  had  the 
following  form:  hymn,  scripture  reading,  psalm  (sung  by  an  Orthodox 
choir),  prayers  (litany  of  thanks  and  intercessions),  Lord’s  prayer,  hymn, 
homily  in  French,  homily  in  German,  homily  in  English,  Te  Deum,  col- 
lect, benediction.  Here  too,  care  was  taken  to  see  that  representatives  of 
all  traditions  took  part  in  leading  the  service. 

In  Lund  at  the  third  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1952,  we 
again  find  this  proven  model.  Besides  the  daily  prayer  services,  the 
opening  worship  again  is  interesting  as  a jointly  planned  service.  It 
began  with  a hymn,  followed  by  two  scripture  readings  (in  French  and 
German).  The  Gloria  Patri  and  the  Apostles’  Creed  were  recited  by  the 
congregation  together.  There  followed  prayers  of  repentance,  thanksgiv- 
ing and  intercession.  The  two  sermons  were  preceded  and  followed  by 
hymns,  and  then  the  service  ended  with  a benediction. 

Here  too  there  was  a common  service  of  preparation  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  following  the  example  of  Amsterdam  in  its  form. 

On  the  first  Sunday  the  Church  of  Sweden  invited  all  participants  to 
a mass  in  the  cathedral,  at  which  anyone  who  wished  could  also  receive 
communion.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  the  conference  people  went  to 
various  local  churches,  but  in  the  evening  there  was  common  conference 
worship  with  a hymn,  praise  and  confession  of  sins,  hymn,  psalm,  hymn, 
scripture  reading,  Nicene  Creed,  sermon,  hymn,  intercessions,  Lord’s 
prayer,  benediction.  As  far  as  I can  tell,  this  was  the  first  time  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  used  at  a conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  closing  worship  had  this  form:  hymn,  sermon,  collect,  Lord’s 
prayer,  scripture  reading;  thereafter  it  followed  the  form  of  a Methodist 
covenant  service  (as  printed  in  Venite  Adoremus  I)9 

At  the  fourth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal  in 
1963,  for  the  first  time  Bible  studies  were  held  at  the  beginning  of  sec- 
tion meetings.  Days  when  plenary  sessions  were  held  began  with  morn- 
ing prayers.  The  evening  services  again  followed  a prayer  book  prepared 
for  the  conference.  The  closing  worship  had  the  following  simple  struc- 
ture: hymn,  prayer,  sermon,  hymn,  litany  (from  the  tradition  of  the 
Syrian  Oriental  Orthodox  Church),  hymn,  benediction.10 

The  experience  of  worship  at  Santiago  de  Compostela 

In  comparison,  the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  San- 
tiago de  Compostela  in  1993  probably  had  the  richest  worship  pro- 
gramme. The  daily  morning  devotions  were  prepared  this  time  by  a plan- 
ning committee  and  assembled  in  a worship  book.  They  followed  a 
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simple  liturgical  model  with  an  introductory  part  (silence,  greeting, 
prayer),  a confession  of  sin  with  absolution,  scripture  reading,  Bible 
study,  silence,  confession  of  faith  (texts  from  different  contexts  and  tra- 
ditions were  used),  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  Lord’s  prayer,  benediction. 
These  elements  were  interspersed  with  hymns  from  various  cultural  con- 
texts. The  basic  pattern  was  chosen  because  it  is  found,  structurally,  in 
most  Christian  traditions.11  The  scripture  readings  were  a systematic 
reading  of  the  whole  of  Galatians  and  the  Bible  studies  were  given  by  a 
Methodist  woman  theologian  from  England.  On  four  of  the  days  the  ser- 
vice was  also  followed  by  Bible  study  in  groups  on  these  texts. 

The  evening  devotions  included  times  of  silence  and  followed  a sim- 
ple scheme,  also  familiar  in  most  traditions:  blessing,  hymn,  response 
(“God,  open  my  lips...”),  hymn,  prayer,  reading,  silence,  Magnificat 
(spoken  responsively  and  introduced  by  a Taize  chant),  intercessions, 
Lord’s  prayer,  blessing,  final  song  (Nunc  Dimittis).  The  texts  and  songs 
were  fixed  this  time,  so  that  these  evening  services  had  the  same  form 
and  also  the  same  content  (except  for  the  readings,  which  varied)  on  four 
evenings.  This  was  an  idea  taken  from  the  traditional  prayers  for  the 
canonical  hours,  as  known  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  churches;  a fixed 
form  with  fixed  texts  (which  might  change  with  the  seasons)  used  for 
worship  at  a certain  point  in  the  day.  This  idea  was  here  put  into  practice 
with  the  help  of  traditional  elements  such  as  the  Magnificat  and  with 
hymns  from  various  traditions.  On  two  other  evenings  a Roman  Catholic 
and  an  Orthodox  vespers  service,  respectively,  were  held. 

For  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the  earlier  practice  was  again 
taken  up  and  a local  church  was  asked  to  invite  the  conference  partici- 
pants to  a service  of  the  Lord’s  supper.  Two  churches  together,  the  Span- 
ish Evangelical  Church  (Reformed)  and  the  Spanish  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church  (Anglican),  organized  a communion  service  which,  for  prac- 
tical rather  than  theological  reasons,  was  held  in  a Roman  Catholic 
church. 

A new  element,  which  had  already  appeared  at  the  WCC  assembly  in 
Canberra  in  1991,  was  also  part  of  this  conference  - a night-time  prayer 
vigil  for  the  victims  of  injustice  throughout  the  world. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  was  the  festive  opening  worship  service  in  Santi- 
ago cathedral,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  after  a brief  opening 
act  of  worship  in  the  assembly  hall  that  morning.  The  liturgical  order  of 
service  was  as  follows:  prelude,  silence,  entrance  of  the  icons,  hymn 
(“Hagios  O Theos”),  entrance  of  the  Bible,  hymn,  entrance  of  the  cross, 
hymn  (traditional  hymn  to  St  James  the  Apostle  from  the  pilgrim  tradi- 
tion of  Santiago  de  Compostela,  accompanied  by  the  swinging  of  the 
Botafumeiro , the  great  censer  in  Santiago  cathedral);  then  a greeting, 
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opening  prayer,  litany  of  thanksgiving  and  confession  of  sin,  words  of 
forgiveness,  gloria,  readings  from  Old  Testament,  epistle  and  gospel, 
sermon,  silence,  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  hymn;  then  the  rec- 
ollection of  Faith  and  Order  history  with  words  from  Lausanne,  Edin- 
burgh, Lund  and  Montreal;  then  the  prayer  of  intercession,  Lord’s 
prayer,  sharing  of  the  peace,  closing  prayer,  benediction  and  closing 
hymn.12 

There  was  clearly  a will  here  to  let  various  traditions  be  expressed, 
including  local  tradition.  At  the  same  time  the  historical  context  of  the 
worship  service  was  plainly  taken  into  account  in  its  liturgical  form. 

The  closing  worship  service  was  somewhat  simpler:  silence,  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  prayer,  gloria,  litany,  Old  Testament  and 
gospel  readings,  sermon,  silence,  hymn,  intercessions,  Lord’s  prayer, 
litany  of  commitment,  exchange  of  greetings,  hymn,  Nicene-Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed,  blessing,  hymn. 

Joint  planning  of  worship:  a sign  of  deepening  fellowship  and  com- 
mitment 

Overall,  these  examples  show  that  the  tendency  in  the  course  of  time 
was  increasingly  towards  joint  planning  of  worship  services.  The  first 
steps  in  Stockholm  and  Lausanne  were  still  very  hesitant,  but  in  Santi- 
ago great  creativity  developed  in  this  regard.  It  is  striking  that,  from  the 
beginning,  the  high  points  to  be  celebrated  in  a conference,  the  opening 
and  closing  worship  services,  were  always  jointly  planned  liturgies.  The 
morning  prayers,  which  earlier  had  followed  confessional  traditions, 
gradually  came  to  be  jointly  planned  also.  In  recent  years  only  the  occa- 
sional service  and  - still,  today  - the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  have 
followed  confessional  traditions. 

Over  the  years,  much  more  time  and  care  came  to  be  taken  in  prepar- 
ing conference  worship  services.  There  has  clearly  been  an  increasing 
concern  to  include  a variety  of  traditions,  including  local  traditions  of  the 
place  where  the  conference  is  held.  Forms  have  been  found  uniting  the 
different  confessional  and  cultural  traditions.  There  is  a clear  movement 
away  from  the  strictly  Protestant  emphasis  on  the  word.  This  is  shown 
by  amongst  other  things  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  it  has  no  longer  been 
felt  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  sermon  in  a service,  as  used  to  hap- 
pen frequently  in  the  early  days.  As  the  number  of  member  churches  in 
the  South  increased,  there  has  also  been  stronger  use  of  elements  from  a 
variety  of  cultures  in  these  worship  services.  More  space  was  given  to 
free  prayer,  and  to  Orthodox  elements.  In  this  way,  over  time,  the  aspect 
of  common  worship  in  singing  and  prayer  came  to  be  emphasized  more 
strongly.  Elements  which  emphasize  community,  such  as  the  exchange 
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of  a peace  greeting,  or  elements  which  create  a reverential  atmosphere, 
such  as  a procession  with  icons,  are  more  frequently  included. 

The  eucharist:  an  enduring  issue 

This  is  why  the  fact  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  celebrate  the  eucharist 
together  is  increasingly  experienced  as  a serious  problem  in  ecumenical 
worship.  But  even  here  there  has  been  some  development.  The  assertion 
mentioned  above  that  the  WCC  as  such  cannot  celebrate  the  eucharist 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  discussed  further.  In  any  case,  at  the  assem- 
bly in  Vancouver  in  1983  a common  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper 
was  held  for  the  first  time.  Although  not  all  those  present  were  able  to 
receive  communion,  a large  part  of  them  did  take  part  in  the  liturgy.  It 
was  based  on  the  so-called  Lima  liturgy,  which  since  then  has  been 
repeated  at  the  1991  assembly  in  Canberra13  and  on  other  occasions.  It  is 
striking,  however,  that  the  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1993 
returned  to  the  former  practice  and  did  not  offer  any  official  communion 
service  within  the  conference  programme.  This  decision  had  to  do  with 
the  observation  that  even  the  Lima  liturgy  did  not  solve  the  problem  of 
the  separation  of  the  Christian  churches  at  the  Lord’s  table.  A significant 
part  of  the  delegates  at  Vancouver  and  at  Canberra  could  not  take  part  in 
the  communion.  In  1993  it  was  felt,  therefore,  that  separate  eucharistic 
services  held  in  different  ritual  traditions  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  ecumenical  situation. 

Problems  of  ecumenical  worship 

The  Orthodox  especially  (but  not  only  they)  have  expressed  strong 
criticism  in  recent  years  of  the  kind  of  ecumenical  worship  described 
above,  in  the  form  of  new,  jointly  planned  liturgical  orders  of  worship. 
For  Orthodox  Christians  these  are  very  Protestant  in  character  and  give 
hardly  any  consideration  to  Orthodox  forms  of  worship  (apart  from  the 
singing  of  a kyrie  or  an  alleluia,  and  now  and  then  a litany).  Orthodox 
Christians  find  hardly  anything  of  their  own  in  these  worship  services,14 
and  for  them  even  an  appropriately  prayerful  atmosphere  is  often  lacking. 
They  feel  extremely  insecure,  especially  when  new  elements  are  intro- 
duced, such  as  new  symbolic  acts  which  do  not  clearly  fit  in  with  the 
Orthodox  understanding  of  the  sacramental  character  of  acts  of  worship. 

Many  Protestants  also  experience  such  worship  services  as  a “mixed 
cocktail”  with  which  they  do  not  really  feel  at  home.  They  miss  the 
familiar  which  helps  them  to  concentrate  on  the  essential.  Such  worship 
services  may  be  an  exotic  experience,  but  a number  of  people  have  won- 
dered whether,  in  many  cases,  the  doxological  aspect  has  been  displaced 
in  favour  of  the  “big  event”  and  the  feeling  of  community. 
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This  criticism  is  based  on  three  factors.  One  is  a psychological  phe- 
nomenon: the  human  need  to  feel  secure,  particularly  in  worship,  a need 
which  finds  expression  in  the  repetition  of  liturgical  forms.  In  a newly 
created  liturgy  it  is  hard  to  get  one’s  bearings,  to  let  oneself  be  carried 
along  the  way  one  does  when  the  structure  is  familiar.  Secondly,  from  a 
liturgical  point  of  view,  jointly  planned  ecumenical  liturgies  are  some- 
times in  danger  of  becoming  simply  a succession  of  different  elements 
which  are  insufficiently  related  to  one  another.  Such  worship  services  are 
inconsistent  in  themselves  and  have  no  unifying  thread  of  meaning. 
They  do  not  give  the  worshipper  space  for  inner  calm  and  concentration 
on  the  essential;  thus  it  can  easily  happen  that  people  find  them  unau- 
thentic.  The  planning  shows  a lack  of  liturgical  sensitivity,  so  that  the 
worst  of  these  worship  services  give  the  impression  of  an  empty  ritual, 
doing  something  together  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  but  not  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

A third  point  must  be  considered,  especially  in  the  dialogue  with  the 
Orthodox  tradition.  This  concerns  the  basic  understanding  of  liturgy  and 
the  fundamental  differences  which  exist.  Protestant  churches  generally 
deal  more  freely  with  liturgy  and  allow  the  possibility  for  orders  of  wor- 
ship to  be  freely  created,  while  the  Orthodox  tradition  maintains  the 
forms  which  have  been  handed  down.15  These  include  many  kinds  of 
symbolic  acts,  some  of  which  have  a sacramental  character.  Worship  is 
centred  on  the  mystery  of  God  and  serves  to  unite  human  beings  with 
God.  Thus  it  has  a deeply  mystical  component.  Furthermore,  for  the 
Orthodox,  in  contrast  to  Protestantism,  the  centre  of  a worship  service  is 
the  divine  liturgy,  that  is,  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.16  Protestants 
regard  a service  of  the  word  as  a complete  and  fully  valid  worship  ser- 
vice; when  such  a service  is  conducted  jointly  with  others,  they  can  find 
in  it  the  essentials  of  worship.  For  Orthodox  Christians,  however,  it  is 
not  possible  to  hold  a true  worship  service,  namely  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  in  common  with  others.  Thus  there  is  a fundamental  imbal- 
ance here  in  the  way  in  which  ecumenical  worship  is  experienced  and  in 
the  ability  to  share  in  worship  with  others.17 

Because  of  these  difficulties,  a stronger  call  for  confessional  worship 
services  which  are  clear  and  authentic  in  themselves  has  again  been 
heard  in  ecumenical  circles.  When  such  services  are  open  to  members  of 
other  confessions,  everyone  knows  “where  they  are”  and  can  join  in 
common  prayer  with  these  others  and  learn  to  know  and  understand  a 
tradition  other  than  one’s  own.  To  “old  ecumenical  hands”  this  is  a step 
backward.  But  can  we  speak  of  forward  or  backward  movement  in  rela- 
tion to  forms  of  worship?  There  are  various  possibilities  for  worship  in 
common,  each  of  which  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  As  seems 
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meanwhile  to  be  accepted,  the  ecumenical  movement  is  not  about  one 
unified  church,  so  neither  can  there  be  one  unified  form  of  worship. 

But  this  does  not  answer  the  main  problem  in  ecumenical  worship, 
that  of  shared  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  As  long  as  the  question  of 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  and  hence  the  ecclesiology  question, 
has  not  been  resolved,  common  celebration  of  the  eucharist  will  not  be 
possible.  Thus  there  will  be  no  common  worship  in  the  fullest  sense. 

The  basic  question  that  now  arises  more  sharply  than  ever  is:  Can  we 
pray  together,  in  spite  of  the  differences  which  divide  us?  If  we  say  yes, 
there  are  various  possibilities.  The  most  important  consideration  is  what 
is  appropriate  to  the  specific  situation.  But  thought  must  also  be  given  to 
how  our  differing  conceptions  of  worship  can  be  brought  together. 

How  can  we  worship  together  ecumenically? 

The  question  of  ecumenical  worship  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  But  surprisingly  enough  it  was  not  on  the 
agenda  from  the  beginning;  the  second  world  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  Edinburgh  was  the  first  to  give  more  attention  to  it.  Section  IV 
dealt  with  the  topic  “The  Church’s  Unity  in  Life  and  Worship”,  recom- 
mending a study  of  the  different  models  of  worship  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  different  churches.  This  led  to  studies  on  “Ways  of  Worship”, 
and  on  “Intercommunion”,  which  both  appeared  in  1951. 

Diversity  as  richness 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  the  first-named  study  was  that 
“the  different  ways  of  worship...  need  not  be  regarded  as  incompati- 
ble”.18 The  diversity  of  worship  as  richness,  and  as  a common  heritage, 
was  also  acknowledged  at  the  1961  World  Council  assembly  in  New 
Delhi.  The  report  of  the  section  which  worked  on  unity  said: 

God  is  to  be  praised  in  every  tongue  and  in  the  setting  of  every  culture  and  age, 
in  an  inexhaustible  diversity  of  expression.  Yet  there  are  certain  factors  in 
Christian  worship  such  as  adoration,  penitence,  intercession,  petition  and 
thanksgiving  which  are  grounded  inevitably  in  the  unique  acts  of  God  in 
Christ,  discernible  still  in  our  divided  traditions.  As  we  learn  more  of  each 
other,  we  shall  more  clearly  discern  this  common  heritage  and  express  it  more 
fully.19 

The  next  step  can  be  seen  at  the  fourth  world  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  1963,  in  Montreal,  where  one  section  had  as  its  theme  “Worship 
and  the  Oneness  of  Christ’s  Church”.  There  was  discussion  of  “The 
Nature  of  Christian  Worship”  in  general,  but  also  of  specific  questions 
like  “Baptism  and  Holy  Communion”,  “Christian  Worship  in  the  World 
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Today”,  and  “Worship,  Mission  and  Indigenization”.  The  section  report 
said, 

It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  we  should  investigate  (worship’s)  forms  and 
structures,  its  language  and  spirit,  in  the  expectation  that  this  process  may 
throw  new  light  upon  various  theological  positions  and  affirmations,  perhaps 
even  lend  new  meaning  to  them,  and  thus  open  new  possibilities  in  ecumeni- 
cal dialogue.20 

It  stated  further, 

There  is  no  point  at  which  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  worldwide  ecumeni- 
cal movement  are  felt  more  acutely  than  in  worship,  because  there  is  no  point 
at  which  one  is  usually  more  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  language  and  the 
tradition  to  which  one  is  accustomed.  So  difficult  indeed  is  this  cluster  of  prob- 
lems that  the  technique  of  worship  in  ecumenical  gatherings  has  not  yet 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  should  be  recorded  therefore  that  the 
arrangements  made  at  Montreal  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out 
indicated  that,  if  there  is  so  much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  delicate  and  complex 
field,  some  progress  has  nevertheless  been  made.21 

This  progress  was  not  described  in  detail. 

However,  comparison  of  the  various  conference  worship  services 
makes  clear  that  common  worship  services  with  a jointly  planned  liturgy 
have  increased.  These  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  use  of  elements 
which  are  common  to  all,  but  rather  bring  elements  together  from  dif- 
ferent traditions  in  a structure  which  is  in  some  way  common  to  most  tra- 
ditions. This  is  true  for  services  of  the  word  as  well  as  eucharistic  ser- 
vices. 

Services  of  the  word:  discovering  a common  structure 

These  joint  services  of  the  word  have  greatly  differing  structures  if 
one  considers  the  sequence  of  the  liturgical  elements.  If  these  elements 
are  considered  according  to  their  function,  however,  these  orders  of  ser- 
vice can  be  reduced  to  three  fundamental  parts  which  are  common  to  all 
of  them,  though  they  are  constructed  in  differing  ways  and  the  individ- 
ual elements  used  vary. 

- Opening:  greeting,  prayer,  psalm(s),  litanies,  confession  of  sin, 
hymns 

- The  word  of  God:  readings,  sermon,  silence 

- Response:  confession  of  faith,  intercessions,  Lord’s  prayer,  hymns, 
dismissal/sending 

The  individual  elements  which  are  used  in  these  three  parts  do  not 
always  occur  in  a specific  order,  and  are  not  always  together  in  a block. 
But  they  can  be  assigned  to  the  three  fundamental  parts  on  the  basis  of 
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their  function.  So  what  makes  these  worship  services  “ecumenical”, 
besides  common  liturgical  elements  and  texts,  seems  above  all  to  be  this 
common  basic  structure. 

It  is  striking  that  this  basic  structural  division  can  also  be  found  in  all 
confessional  services  of  the  word.  Thus  there  is  a basic  commonality 
among  Christian  traditions  not  only  at  the  level  of  liturgical  elements, 
but  also  at  the  structural  level.  This  is  also  the  line  of  thought  in  a newer 
Faith  and  Order  study,  which  took  up  these  issues  at  a consultation  at 
Ditchingham,  England,  in  1994.  Here  the  concept  of  the  ordo  of  worship 
was  introduced,  meaning  the  basic  form  of  worship.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  filter  out  a basic  structure  common  to  all  Christian  traditions, 
which  draws  all  churches  together  and  is  the  framework  within  which 
inculturation  and  adaptation  to  each  of  their  contexts  must  take  place.22 

Celebrations  of  the  eucharist:  the  Lima  liturgy 

With  regard  to  celebrations  of  the  eucharist,  similar  observations  can 
be  made.  Common  celebration  of  the  eucharist  first  became  possible  at 
an  international  ecumenical  level  when  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  meeting  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1982,  adopted  the  convergence  docu- 
ment on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  In  Lima,  Max  Thurian,  a Taize 
brother,  was  asked  to  put  the  insights  of  this  paper  into  the  form  of  a 
liturgy.23  In  doing  this,  he  tried  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  litur- 
gical tradition  of  the  church  through  the  centuries.  So  he  looked  for  tra- 
ditional liturgical  elements  which  corresponded  to  the  main  points  of 
BEM,  and  included  all  the  elements  of  a eucharistic  worship  service 
which  are  named  in  the  Lima  document,24  as  they  had  developed  over 
the  course  of  time  in  the  various  traditions. 

The  liturgy  has  three  main  parts:  (1)  liturgy  of  entrance,  consisting  of 
a confession  with  absolution  (texts  from  the  North  American  Lutheran 
liturgy),  a Kyrie  litany  (newly  written  for  Lima),  and  a gloria  (traditional 
elements  from  the  Western  tradition);  (2)  liturgy  of  the  word,  with  three 
readings  and  a homily  at  its  heart,  followed  by  the  Nicene-Constantinop- 
olitan  Creed  as  a response  to  the  word;  the  intercessions  (structure  and 
style  following  Pope  Gelasius’s  litany  from  the  5th  century)  lead  into  (3) 
liturgy  of  the  eucharist,  which  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  elements; 
then  come  blessings  from  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  a prayer  from  the 
Didache;  thanksgiving  is  expressed  in  the  preface  (composed  on  BEM 
themes),  the  words  of  institution,  an  anamnesis  and  two  epicleses  (inspired 
by  the  liturgy  of  St  James  from  the  3rd  century);  then  come  commemora- 
tions, the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  peace,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  communion, 
word  of  mission  and  blessing.  An  important  element  is  the  participation 
throughout  of  the  congregation,  by  sung  responses  or  verses. 
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In  summary,  this  liturgy  could  be  said  to  be  “ecumenical”  because: 

1)  all  the  elements  named  in  BEM  as  belonging  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  are  here; 

2)  texts  from  various  traditions  are  used; 

3)  the  congregation  participates  actively  as  much  as  possible; 

4)  Christians  from  different  traditions  can  participate  fully  in  large  parts 
of  the  liturgy. 

This  liturgy  has  been  highly  regarded  and  found  wide  acceptance,  but 
has  also  met  with  criticism  - particularly  that  it  is  too  long  and  too 
wordy.  This  criticism  was  discussed  during  a seminar  in  1995  at  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute  in  Bossey.  On  the  basis  of  the  idea  at  Ditchingham  of 
the  ordo , it  was  suggested  that  a common,  basic  model  for  ecumenical 
eucharistic  worship  be  proposed,25  which  could  then  be  developed 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  situation.  A worship  service  planned 
using  this  model  would  thus  be  ecumenical  by  virtue  of  its  basic  struc- 
ture which  is  common  to  all  traditions. 

In  summary  it  can  be  said  that,  building  on  the  basic  insight  that  dif- 
ferences in  liturgies  need  not  make  them  mutually  exclusive  and  that 
there  is  a common  foundation,  the  most  recent  discussions  have 
strongly  emphasized  the  shape  of  worship  and  pointed  out  the  common 
structure  that  exists  - while  texts,  music  and  so  on  are  open  to  choice. 
Here  again,  however,  we  must  note  that  in  the  Orthodox  tradition  there 
is  no  such  distinction  between  form  and  content  as  is  found  in  the  West- 
ern church.  Recognizing  the  fundamental  common  structure  still  does 
not  help  to  bring  us  nearer  to  worshipping  together.  Reflection  on 
jointly  planned  worship  services  in  which  Orthodox  Christians  are  to 
participate  must  therefore  also  take  content  into  account,  in  a way  that 
places  the  worship  in  a continuity  and  consistency  with  the  whole  of 
Christian  tradition. 

Considerations  in  planning  ecumenical  worship 

I would  like  to  summarize  the  conclusions  of  these  reflections  on 
ecumenical  worship  in  the  form  of  theses,  as  follows: 

• Ecumenical  worship  is  not  an  additional,  new  form  of  worship.  Ecu- 
menical worship  is  not  a “super  form”  of  worship. 

• Every  form  of  Christian  worship  must  be  ecumenical  at  its  core,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  adoration  of  the  God  who  is  revealed  to  everyone 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  sense  that  it  is  open  to  other  Christians, 
stands  in  relation  to  them,  stands  in  relation  to  the  whole  tradition 
and  aims  to  create  community. 

• Ecumenical  worship  is  worship  in  situations  where  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent traditions  come  together. 
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• Therefore  criteria  must  be  found  which  help  the  whole  worshipping 
group  to  feel  that  the  worship  service  is  their  own.  It  should  be  “wor- 
ship which  expresses  the  confessional,  cultural  and  regional  diversity 
which  is  intrinsic  to  that  community”.26 

• The  criteria  chosen  must  also  help  such  a worship  service  to  be  a con- 
sistent whole  and  not  an  arbitrary  mixture  of  components. 

These  basic  theses  could  be  put  into  practice  by  using  the  following 

check-list  when  preparing  an  ecumenical  worship  service,  whether  it  is 

to  be  confessional  in  character  or  to  have  a new  form: 

• The  planning  group  should  include  representatives  of  the  different 
traditions  whose  members  are  present. 

• Are  we  truly  ready  to  worship  together ? 

• The  setting,  including  the  traditions  represented,  must  be  considered. 

• What  needs  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  different  conceptions 
of  worship  in  the  traditions  of  those  present? 

• What  are  the  known  common  liturgical  elements? 

• Are  there  common  structures? 

• Are  there  common  conceptions  of  worship?  If  not,  what  aspects  are 
important  to  the  various  traditions?  How  can  they  be  respected 
appropriately? 

• What  do  we  want  to  do  in  this  worship  service  (for  instance,  are  we 
to  pray  for  a successful  meeting,  to  share  in  an  “office”,  with  prayers 
for  a certain  time  of  day,  and  so  on)? 

• What  possibilities  are  there  for  leadership  of  the  worship  service? 

• What  are  appropriate  liturgical  elements  for  the  setting/context  in 
which  worship  will  take  place  (elements  from  the  traditions  repre- 
sented, new  elements)? 

• Which  elements  can  help  those  present  from  each  tradition  to  recog- 
nize something  familiar  in  the  service?  Which  elements  help  those  of 
various  traditions  to  find  the  right  atmosphere  for  prayer? 

• Are  symbolic  acts  adequately  explained,  so  that  they  are  understand- 
able for  those  of  all  traditions? 

• Is  there  a sufficient  balance  between  doxological  elements  and  ele- 
ments which  emphasize  community? 

• Is  there  a common  thread  of  meaning  in  the  worship  service,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  setting,  context,  conference  theme,  and  so  on? 

• Which  texts  are  appropriate  here? 


NOTES 

1 Since  this  article  was  written  the  central  committee  of  the  WCC,  at  its  meeting  in  Aug.- 
Sept.  2002,  proposed  - based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
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Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC  - that  we  should  no  longer  use  the  notion  of  ecu- 
menical worship  but  rather  talk  about  either  confessional  common  prayer  or  interconfes- 
sional common  prayer.  Since  this  terminology  is  still  under  discussion  and  since,  from 
a Protestant  perspective,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  “worship”  and 
“prayer”,  I will  use  the  terminology  of  “ecumenical  worship”  in  this  article.  This  may 
make  it  easier  for  Protestants  to  understand  some  of  the  difficulties  expressed  by  Ortho- 
dox about  ecumenical  worship. 

2 See  The  Stockholm  Conference  1925:  The  Official  Report  of  the  Universal  Christian  Con- 
ference on  Life  and  Work  Held  in  Stockholm,  19-30  August  1925,  G.K.A.  Bell  ed.,  Lon- 
don, Oxford  UP,  1926. 
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4 Information  taken  from  Faith  and  Order:  Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference,  Lau- 
sanne, August  3-21 , 1927,  H.N.  Bate  ed.,  London,  SCM,  1927. 

5 See  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  at  Edinburgh,  August  3-18, 
1937,  Leonard  Hodgson  ed.,  London,  MacMillan,  1938,  esp.  pp.  15-23.  See  also  Janet 
Crawford  and  Thomas  Best,  “Praise  the  Lord  with  the  Lyre...  and  the  Gamelan?  Towards 
Koinonia  in  Worship”,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  46,  1,  1994,  pp.78-96. 

6 See  Crawford  and  Best,  “Praise  the  Lord  with  the  Lyre...”,  p.82. 

7 See  the  report  by  H.G.G.  Herklots,  Amsterdam  1948:  An  Account  of  the  First  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  London,  SCM  Press,  1948,  pp.l3ff. 
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9 The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  at  Lund,  August  15-28, 1952,  Oliver 
S.  Tomkins  ed.,  London,  SCM  Press,  1953. 
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cus 7-13  May  1998,  to  prepare  for  the  Harare  assembly,  as  follows:  “Yet  the  issue  of  com- 
mon prayer  has  increasingly  become  a topic  of  discussion...  Non-eucharistic  common 
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community  of  his  church.  The  ultimate  emphasis  is  spiritual:  the  aim  of  the  Christian  life 
is  the  acquisition  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  by  whom  believers  are  established  in 
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Few  issues  cause  the  Orthodox  as  much  consternation  as  those  con- 
cerning ecumenical  worship.  They  rarely  complain  about  meetings  to 
hammer  out  theological  differences,  or  about  common  efforts  among 
Christians  in  peace-making  or  relief  efforts.  They  happily  participate  in 
academic  symposia  and  workshops.  But  put  them  in  the  context  of  an 
ecumenical  service,  and  they  instantly  become  uneasy.  Yet  the  reasons 
for  this  are  rarely  articulated.  Other  than  occasional,  and  anachronistic, 
appeals  to  ancient  canonical  literature  - “No  one  shall  join  in  prayers 
with  heretics  or  schismatics”,  Laodicea  Canon  33  (4th  century),  and 
compare  also  Apostolic  Canon  45  - very  little  of  substance  has  been  said 
on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  ecumenical  worship  serves  as  a kind  of 
lightning  rod,  drawing  the  wrath  of  those  who  would  see  the  Orthodox 
withdraw  completely  from  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  might  be  worth- 
while, therefore,  to  take  a closer  look  at  some  of  the  factors,  cultural  as 
well  as  theological,  which  are  at  play. 

Differences  of  ethos  in  worship 

That  the  Orthodox  are  uncomfortable  in  ecumenical  worship  is  a fact. 
This  discomfort  is  shared  by  persons  across  the  whole  spectrum  of 
Orthodoxy,  whatever  their  position  on  Orthodox  participation  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  Often  the  reason  is  simply  cultural,  due  to  the  fact 
that  ecumenical  services  are  generally  Western  in  style  and  content,  con- 
ducted either  in  some  sterile  meeting  room  or  in  a Western  church,  which 
to  Eastern  eyes  often  seems  equally  sterile.  Like  the  legates  of  Prince 
Vladimir  who  reported  in  the  10th  century  on  worship  among  the  “Ger- 
mans” (that  is,  Western  Christians),  they  perceive  “no  glory”.1  Eastern 
Christians  worship  with  their  entire  body  and  all  their  senses,  and  this  is 
reflected  in  a worship  environment  that  engages  the  entire  person,  and 
not  just  the  mind.  Icons,  iconostasis,  incense,  vestments  - all  are  integral 
elements  of  Eastern  worship.  So  too  are  inherited  patterns  and  structures 
of  worship  which  are  clearly  distinct  from  those  which  developed  in  the 
medieval  West  or  later  in  the  Reformation  traditions. 

In  short,  there  is  a basic  difference  of  ethos  which  is  immediately 
apparent  to  any  Easterner  attending  a typical  ecumenical  worship  ser- 
vice. And  if  the  tables  were  turned,  Western  Christians  would  be  equally 
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uncomfortable  attending  Eastern  services,  which  to  them  seem  overly 
long,  repetitive,  overladen  with  symbols  and  rituals,  and  at  times  shock- 
ing: what  good  Calvinist  or  Lutheran  does  not  cringe  at  hearing,  at  the 
conclusion  of  most  Byzantine  offices,  the  exclamation  “Most  holy 
Theotokos,  save  us!”? 

But  the  discomfort  goes  deeper.  The  Orthodox  always  identified  their 
worship  with  their  theology.  In  recent  centuries,  however,  this  has  been 
taken  in  a literal  sense,  so  that  even  the  word  “Orthodox”  has  come  to  be 
understood  as  “right  worship”.  This  is  particularly  the  case  among  the 
Slavs,  whose  conversion  in  the  Middle  Ages  essentially  consisted  of  the 
reception  of  a ready-made  liturgical  tradition  from  the  Greeks,  without 
the  rich  theological  synthesis  that  lay  behind  it.2  As  a result,  one  often 
sees  a kind  of  fundamentalism  vis-a-vis  the  liturgy  among  the  Orthodox 
- a sense  that  Orthodox  liturgy  has  remained  unchanged  since  apostolic  1 
times.  This  approach  can  extend  to  every  minute  detail  of  Orthodox  wor- 
ship. Since  the  17th  century,  there  have  been  several  schisms  in  reaction  j 
to  liturgical  changes,  such  as  the  Old-Believer  schism  in  17th-century 
Russia,  or  the  more  recent  divisions  over  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar  by  some  Orthodox  churches.  And  it  is  largely  liturgical  differ- 
ences today  that  prevent  Eastern  and  Oriental  churches  from  restoring 
communion,  despite  their  theological  agreement  on  Christological  issues. 

Diversity  and  unity  in  liturgical  practice 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  unity  in  liturgical  practice  was  never  the 
norm  in  Christian  history,  and  Orthodox  liturgy,  particularly  in  the 
Byzantine  tradition,  has  been  more  changeable,  more  adaptable,  than 
that  of  any  other  Christian  tradition.3  Recent  biblical  and  historical 
scholarship  has  clearly  shown  the  diversity  of  the  early  church.  Within 
the  Byzantine  tradition,  diverse  monastic  and  cathedral  practices  coex- 
isted at  least  until  the  15th  century,  and  it  was  only  in  the  16th  century 
that  the  printing  press  served  to  codify  existing  liturgical  practices  and  to 
make  further  changes  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Unfortunately,  a 
broad,  historical  perspective  is  as  absent  among  contemporary  Orthodox 
as  among  many  Protestants  today. 

How,  then,  did  Christians  move  from  openness  to,  and  tolerance  of, 
diverse  liturgical  practices  to  greater  uniformity?  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  hardening  of  positions  was  the  result  of  schisms.  Schisms,  par- 
ticularly those  resulting  from  the  Christological  and  trinitarian  debates  of 
the  4th  to  6th  centuries,  led  to  the  dominance  of  the  Byzantine  rite  in  the 
East,  the  Roman  in  the  West.  The  earlier  liturgical  traditions  and  families 
were  either  absorbed  into  the  Byzantine  and  Roman,  or  were  preserved 
only  in  churches  that  were  in  schism  from  the  imperial  church.  “Ortho- 
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dox”  minorities  in  regions  dominated  by  schism  eventually  adopted 
either  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  rites.  After  several  centuries,  liturgical  dif- 
ferences came  to  be  identified  with  differences  of  faith.  Witness  the  acute 
debate  between  East  and  West  in  the  11- 12th  centuries  over  the  use  of 
leavened  versus  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist.  Both  sides  accused 
the  other  of  heresy:  Easterners,  for  example,  accused  the  West  of  reject- 
ing Christ’s  divinity,  symbolized  by  the  leaven  of  the  eucharistic  bread. 
This  was  the  burning  issue,  and  the  filioque  was  hardly  mentioned!4  In 
later  centuries,  the  Old  Believers  in  Russia  would  explain  differences 
between  Greek  and  Russian  liturgical  practices  by  the  fact  that  Greeks 
had  fallen  into  heresy  as  a result  of  their  betrayal  of  the  faith  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Ferrara-Florence  in  1438-39.5  In  short,  differences  in  worship  also 
often  imply  that  the  other  group  lacks  ecclesial  status! 

Worship:  an  act  of  the  church 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  issue.  For  the  Orthodox,  liturgy  is  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  church.6  This  is  particularly  so  with  the  eucharist,  in 
which  the  church  is  fully  realized  and  manifested,  but  it  extends  also  to 
all  other  forms  of  worship,  which  themselves  find  their  fulfilment  in  the 
eucharist.  Liturgy,  therefore,  is  by  definition  an  action  of  the  church. 
Thus  only  the  church  can  celebrate  the  liturgy.  The  implications  of  this 
for  ecumenical  worship  are  obvious.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  (or 
a national  council,  or  any  other  ecumenical  body)  is  not  a church  as  such, 
and  therefore  the  Council  cannot  celebrate  the  eucharist.  This  is  what  lay 
behind  the  decision  not  to  have  an  official  eucharist  at  the  WCC  assem- 
bly in  Harare  in  1998.  The  eucharist,  and  therefore  communion,  is  pos- 
sible only  in  a visibly  united  church. 

With  regard  to  non-eucharistic  services,  the  Orthodox  approach  is 
more  ambiguous,  but  the  same  general  principle  applies.  Precisely 
because  ecumenical  bodies  are  not  churches,  the  Orthodox  always  feel 
more  comfortable  attending  the  worship  of  a particular  church,  in  a par- 
ticular tradition.  For  a tradition  implies  a community,  an  ecclesial  reality. 
And  the  worship  of  that  community  is  the  fullest  expression  of  its  faith, 
according  to  the  principle  first  articulated  in  the  5th  century  by  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine:  lex  credendi  lex  statuat  supplicandi.1  In  this,  the  Orthodox 
are  not  alone,  and  I have  heard  many  others  complain  about  the  generic, 
bland  worship  that  consists  of  a patchwork  of  elements  from  diverse  tra- 
ditions, but  speaking  to  none  of  them.  That,  of  course,  is  a question  of 
taste,  but  beneath  it  does  lie  an  often  unarticulated  ecclesial  sense. 

Ecumenical  worship:  possibilities  - and  concerns 

So  is  any  form  of  ecumenical  worship  possible?  As  we  saw  at  the 
beginning,  the  Orthodox  are  not  of  one  mind.  There  are  some,  and  they 
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represent  a vocal  minority,  who  would  answer  in  the  negative.  Basing 
themselves  on  a strict  Cyprianic  ecclesiology,  they  identify  the  church 
with  the  canonical  limits  of  Orthodoxy,  and  affirm  that  non-Orthodox 
Christians  are  no  different  from  pagans,  that  their  sacraments,  including 
baptism,  have  no  validity.  Obviously,  common  prayer  with  them  is  an 
impossibility,  and  the  reception  of  converts  always  involves  (re)baptism. 
But  such  an  approach  clearly  flies  in  the  face  of  both  reality  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church. 

Christians  who  are  not  Orthodox  are  not  simple  pagans,  and  ecu- 
menical organizations  are  not  merely  secular  institutions.  Some  degree 
of  unity  clearly  does  exist,  and  the  basis  for  this  unity  is  explicitly 
affirmed  in  the  constitutions  of  councils  of  churches,  whether  national  or 
international,  and  is  expressed  in  our  common  baptism.  And  if  some 
degree  of  unity  does  exist,  then  ought  it  not  to  find  some  expression  in 
common  worship,  which  can  affirm  both  the  limited  unity  that  already 
exists  and  contain  prayers  that  full  unity  may  be  achieved,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Lord’s  command  that  all  may  be  one? 

Most  Orthodox  would  answer  in  the  affirmative,  despite  the  discom- 
fort this  may  cause.  But  it  is  a cautious  yes,  and  they  would  express  a 
number  of  concerns: 

1.  Common  worship  must  not  confuse  participants  or  observers  into 
believing  that  full  visible  unity  has  already  been  achieved.  Hence  a 
common  eucharist,  which  is  the  fullest  expression  of  the  unity  of  the 
church,  is  at  present  an  impossibility.  For  the  same  reason,  Orthodox 
participating  in  ecumenical  worship  do  not  wear  full  liturgical  vest- 
ments (a  distinction  often  lost  on  Western  observers). 

2.  Common  worship  must  not  violate  basic  Orthodox  teaching.  This 
may  seem  self-evident,  but  the  Orthodox  are  increasingly  disturbed 
about  a recent  tendency,  in  some  circles,  to  avoid  the  traditional,  bib- 
lical, trinitarian  names,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  While  most 
Orthodox  have  no  difficulty  accepting  inclusive  language  referring  to 
human  beings,8  they  see  a danger  of  modalism,  or  worse,  in  substi- 
tuting attributes  for  names,  such  as  “Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier”. 

3.  Common  worship  must  be  trinitarian  and  must  be  centred  on  prayer 
for  Christian  unity.  It  cannot  be  used  as  the  platform  for  various 
social  or  political  agendas,  which  may  be  incompatible  with  the 
gospel  and  only  lead  to  further  divisions.9 

4.  Common  worship  must  be  sensitive  to  cultural,  political  and  reli- 
gious sensibilities,  as  well  as  to  how  reports  (or  images)  will  be 
received  back  home.  In  this  age  of  the  Internet  and  instant  communi- 
cation, provocative  images,  often  presented  totally  out  of  context, 
can  often  do  great  damage  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 
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Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  stated  that  ecumenical  worship  poses  a real 
challenge  for  the  Orthodox.  While  they  may  legitimately  complain  about 
a certain  Western  hegemony  that  has  prevailed  during  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  conciliar  ecumenical  movement,  or  about  certain  perceived  abuses, 
these  are  not  the  real  problem.  The  ecumenical  movement  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  brought  the  Orthodox  face  to  face  with  other  Christians.  Whereas 
for  centuries  East  and  West  lived  either  in  a state  of  confrontation  (in  areas 
such  as  Poland,  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  Ukraine...),  or  more  com- 
monly in  virtual  isolation,  that  is  no  longer  possible  in  a globalized  world, 
in  which  Christianity  is  rapidly  losing  its  privileged  position. 

The  central  question,  I repeat,  is  ecclesiological.  If  the  Orthodox  are 
able  to  see  in  other  Christians  something  that  is  essentially  true,  good, 
and  beautiful,  if  they  are  able  to  recognize  the  validity  of  their  baptism,10 
then  a degree  of  unity  already  exists.  And  when  separated  Christians 
assemble,  should  they  not  express  that  degree  of  unity,  however  partial, 
which  already  exists  among  them? 


NOTES 

1 The  Primary  Chronicle,  trans.  F.  L.  Cross,  in  Serge  A.  Zenkovsky  ed.,  Medieval  Russia’s 
Epics,  Chronicles,  and  Tales,  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1963,  p.67. 

2 This  was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  conversion  of  Barbarian  Germanic  tribes  by 
Roman  missionaries  in  the  West.  See  the  study  of  Jean  Delumeau,  Catholicism  Between 
Luther  and  Voltaire,  Philadelphia,  Westminster,  1977.  See  also  my  article,  “Reflections  on 
Russian  Liturgy”,  St  Vladimir’s  Theological  Quarterly,  33,  1989,  pp.21-34. 

3 See,  for  example,  R.  Taft,  The  Byzantine  Rite:  A Short  History,  Collegeville,  Liturgical 
Press,  1992. 

4 On  this  issue  see  John  Erickson,  “Leavened  and  Unleavened:  Some  Theological  Implica- 
tions of  the  Schism  of  1054”,  St  Vladimir’s  Theological  Quarterly,  14,  1970,  pp.  155-76. 

5 On  the  Old-Believers,  see  my  Russia,  Ritual,  and  Reform,  Crestwood  NY,  St  Vladimir’s 
Seminary  Press,  1991.  The  council  of  Florence  was  the  last  of  a series  of  failed  councils 
that  sought  to  reunite  East  and  West. 

6 See  the  classic  work  of  J.  Zizioulas,  Being  as  Communion,  Crestwood  NY,  St  Vladimir’s 
Seminary  Press,  1985. 

7 “Liturgy  is  a norm  of  faith”. 

8 In  most  traditional  Orthodox  languages,  including  Greek  and  Slavic,  different  terms  are 
used  for  humanity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  male  and  female  individuals  on  the  other.  As  a 
result,  when  the  Orthodox  hear  the  discussion  about  inclusive  language,  they  understand 
it  as  referring  exclusively  to  trinitarian  names.  Hence  the  condemnation  of  “the  heresy  of 
inclusive  language”  in  Harare  by  a delegate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  There  is  here 
a clear  hermeneutical  problem. 

9 This  principle  was  spelled  out  in  the  statement,  “Orthodox  Liturgical  Renewal  and  Visi- 
ble Unity”,  in  Orthodox  Reflections  on  the  Way  to  Harare,  T.  FitzGerald  and  P.  Bouteneff 
eds,  WCC,  1998,  par.  27,  p.145. 

10  This  was  the  subject  of  the  June  1999  meeting  of  the  North  American  Orthodox-Catholic 
Theological  consultation,  which  issued  an  important  statement,  “Baptism  and  ‘Sacramen- 
tal Economy’”. 
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Seeds  of  Hope:  A Reflection  on  Accounts  of 
Worship  from  Varied  Traditions 

RUTH  C.  DUCK 


Diversity  is  a gift  of  the  worldwide  church.  The  authors  whom  I have 
been  asked  to  review  have  provided  a beautiful  mosaic  of  the  theology 
and  practice  of  Christian  worship  as  experienced  in  varied  traditions  and 
in  many  places  around  the  world.  Justo  Gonzalez  has  written  that,  just  as 
the  four  gospels  complement  one  another  to  witness  to  Jesus  Christ,  so 
the  global  church,  in  all  its  diversity,  bears  witness  to  the  gospel  in  more 
completeness  than  any  one  church  in  any  one  culture: 

It  is  necessary  that  believers  from  all  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  bring  the 
richness  of  their  experience  and  perception  of  the  gospel,  so  that  we  may  all 
come  to  a fuller,  more  “catholic”  - “according  to  the  whole”  - understanding 
of  the  gospel.1 

While  the  authors  I have  been  asked  to  review  demonstrate  profound 
differences  among,  and  within,  particular  communions,  this  collection  of 
texts  offers  the  hope  that  churches  may  enrich  one  another  in  under- 
standing and  shaping  worship  so  that  its  witness  to  the  gospel  may  be 
fuller  and  more  complete. 

Shared  foundations  and  concerns 

The  good  news  is  that  writers  from  many  of  the  churches  share  a 
basic  theological  perspective  concerning  worship:  namely,  that  worship 
is  an  encounter  between  God  and  the  church.  This  encounter  begins  with 


• It  is  appropriate  to  identify  my  own  location  as  I begin  this  paper.  As  a member  of  a fed- 
erated church,  I am  a member  of  both  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  (UCC).  I am  ordained  in  the  UCC,  and  for  ten  years  I was  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  USA.  I am  also  ecumenically  influenced  by  my  Southern  Baptist  mother, 
by  an  Assemblies  of  God  youth  group,  by  my  commitment  to  Christian  feminism,  by  my 
master’s  work  in  liturgical  studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  by  my  service  on  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  hymnal  committee,  by  my  associate  membership  in  the  Iona  Commu- 
nity, and  by  many  experiences  of  worshipping  in  African  American  churches  of  varied 
denominations.  My  ancestors  have  lived  in  the  US  for  at  least  200  years;  they  are  from 
Scottish,  English  and  Cherokee  backgrounds.  I find  that,  as  I read  and  respond  to  these 
papers,  I am  particularly  influenced  by  my  academic  studies  based  in  the  liturgical  renewal 
movement  and  my  varied  experiences  in  churches  that  encourage  spontaneity  and  freedom 
in  worship. 
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God’s  initiative  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  which  inspires  human 
responses  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Many  of  the  writers  also  affirm 
that  worship  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  for  it  leads  to  mission  and  service  in 
daily  life,  and  it  contributes  to  an  ongoing  process  of  sanctification 
and/or  liberation. 

This  theological  consensus  is  more  striking  than  it  might  seem.  Some 
who  write  about  worship  often  emphasize  divine  self-revelation  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  human  response;  others  characterize  worship  as  human 
response  to  God  and  are  reserved  about  claiming  that  any  human  actions 
(such  as  preaching  or  sacraments)  necessarily  reveal  God.  Still  others 
speak  of  worship  as  a human  ritual  activity,  or  an  enactment  or  rehearsal 
of  the  reign  of  God  (so  that,  for  example,  our  eucharistic  meal  enacts  and 
rehearses  the  open  sharing  of  food  and  community).2  So  it  is  heartening 
to  notice  how  many  of  the  writers  in  this  collection  hold  together  the 
divine  self-revelation  and  human  response,  understanding  worship  as  a 
divine-human  encounter  leading  to  mission  and  service  in  daily  life. 

Armenian  Orthodox  writer  Nareg  Alemezian  has  said,  “The  end  pur- 
pose of  worship  is  to  meet  God,  and  to  enter  into  union  with  him.” 
Daniel  Albrecht  calls  Pentecostal  worship  a conversation  or  communion 
between  worshippers  and  God.  Several  authors  (from  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  backgrounds)  speak  of  the  expectation  that  the  church  will 
meet  the  risen  Christ  in  worship.  Quaker  worship  centres  on  waiting  for, 
and  responding  to,  a word  from  God  given  by  the  Spirit.  As  Lawrence 
Stookey  argues,  worship  holds  together  our  offering  of  praise  to  God  and 
God’s  gift  of  blessing  to  us;  and  for  United  Methodists,  this  understand- 
ing takes  place  within  a theology  of  covenant  initiated  by  God.  The  con- 
gregation of  Yoido  Full  Gospel  Church  in  Korea  eagerly  expects  God  to 
be  powerfully  present  among  them,  and  so  it  is  ready  to  respond  with 
joy,  praise  and  love. 

It  might  be  said  that  since  the  scholastic  theologians,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  emphasized  God’s  self-revelation  in  worship  more 
than  the  human  response  (for  example,  in  the  ex  opere  operato  under- 
standing of  the  sacraments).  But  the  documents  of  Vatican  II  also  hold 
the  two  poles  together,  so  that  worship  is  dedicated  to  both  the  glorifica- 
tion of  God  and  the  sanctification  of  humanity.  Patrick  Lyons  highlights 
the  need  for  a right  relationship  “between  these  two  elements  of  sancti- 
fication and  glorification,  the  receptive  and  active  roles  in  the  church’s 
worship”.  In  this  understanding,  worship  as  encounter  with  God  is  part 
of  the  Spirit’s  work  of  transforming  the  whole  creation  through  the  grace 
of  God. 

Another  recurring  theme,  expressed  in  different  ways  by  persons 
from  varied  traditions,  is  the  connection  of  worship  with  daily  life.  Some 
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writers  (Caribbean  Baptist,  African  American,  the  Iona  Community, 
Quakers,  a feminist  perspective)  reflect  on  the  relation  of  worship  to  the 
work  of  liberation  and  justice  in  social  and  economic  life,  while  others 
(Orthodox,  Pentecostal)  speak  more  generally  of  worship  as  an  impulse 
to  mission,  service  and  ethical  living.  The  representative  of  the  Church 
of  Norway  speaks  of  prayers  and  hymns  being  developed  “which  are 
closer  to  peoples’  lives  and  experience”. 

In  these  ways  worship  is  seen  to  have  a transformative  effect  on 
human  life  - for,  as  Dimitrios  Passakos  explains,  worship  is  a liminal 
mode  of  being  which  subverts  our  lives  and  our  world  as  they  are.  This 
emphasis  on  the  way  worship  inspires  and  informs  just  and  righteous  liv- 
ing is  a commonality  among  many  of  the  confessional  statements  which 
should  not  be  taken  for  granted;  for  even  today  some  would  keep  wor- 
ship “pure”  and  abstracted  from  the  real  world,  while  others  are  so  intent 
on  social  action  that  worship  seems  a distraction.  As  the  Mar  Thoma  rep- 
resentative observes,  the  search  for  unity  in  worship  is  “inextricably 
linked”  with  the  challenge  to  common  mission  in  the  post-modern  world 
- although  churches  may  be  reluctant  to  hear  that  call. 

Liturgical  inculturation  also  keeps  worship  and  life  in  close  relation, 
as  Christian  communities  take  seriously  the  incarnation,  the  affirmation 
that  “God,  in  love,  ha[s]  entered  the  human  situation  in  all  its  mess  and 
glory.  Humanity  ha[s]  thus  been  dignified  and  ennobled.”3  The  principle 
of  incarnation  means  that  expressions  of  worship  call  on  local  cultural 
languages  (music,  symbol,  visual  arts,  movement,  architecture  and  so 
on)  to  give  voice  to  praise,  proclamation  and  prayer  and  to  address  the 
“mess  and  glory”  of  life  as  it  is  in  a concrete  time  and  place.  In  general, 
where  the  authors  gathered  here  mention  inculturation,  they  lament  that 
movement  towards  genuine  cultural  expressions  in  worship  comes  so 
slowly.  Examples  are  the  use  of  the  English  Hymnal  as  the  main  song- 
book  and  the  Anglican  Service  Book  as  the  main  worship  resource  in 
Johannesburg,  or  the  slow  movement  towards  incorporating  cultural  ele- 
ments in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  Another  “growing 
edge”  of  churches,  demonstrated  most  clearly  in  recent  hymnals,  is  the 
need  to  address  the  multicultural  realities  of  congregations  and  the 
world.  Connecting  worship  and  life  through  the  integration  of  cultural 
elements  is  a subject  for  further  theological  reflection  and  liturgical  revi- 
sion by  the  churches. 

Several  of  the  churches,  from  varied  parts  of  the  globe,  are  concerned 
to  reach  out  with  new  forms  of  worship  appropriate  to  the  culture  of 
younger  generations.  At  Yoido  Full  Gospel  Church,  young  men  and 
women  welcome  worship  which  “has  broken  the  mould  of  the  traditional 
service”  through  “an  atmosphere  of  freedom  through  praise  and  drama”. 
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Some  Jamaican  Baptists  are  making  use  of  the  keyboard,  guitar  and 
drum,  while  others  are  adopting  evangelistic  forms  of  worship  aimed  at 
“saving  souls”.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  is  facing  decline  in 
church  membership,  some  seek  to  make  worship  “appealing,  accessible, 
attractive”  through  “the  adoption  of  new  music  and  media  such  as 
video”;  the  Iona  Community  has  also  been  seeking  (in  words  used  in  the 
Community’s  daily  prayer)  “to  find  new  ways  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all” 
through  the  use  of  more  lively  and  relevant  music  and  worship.  New 
forms  of  worship  designed  to  reach  young  people  are  also  found  among 
Lutherans  and  Mennonites  in  Germany  and  Disciples,  Mennonites  and 
United  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 

Several  commentators  express  reservations  about  these  outreach 
attempts;  for  example,  Lawrence  Stookey  fears  that  these  services 
neglect  the  sacraments  and  diminish  the  biblical  content  of  worship. 
Nevertheless,  I believe  it  would  be  better  to  develop  these  services  with 
as  much  theological  and  liturgical  integrity  as  possible,  than  to  abandon 
such  attempts  to  invite  younger  people  into  encounter  with  God  through 
worship  by  including  their  cultural  expressions. 


Word,  sacrament  and  song  contribute  to  the  church’s  unity  and 
diversity 

There  is  much  divergence  in  how  churches  understand  the  role  of 
scripture  in  worship,  from  Pentecostals  who  “take  the  words  of  scripture 
at  face  value”  to  Quakers  who  subordinate  the  Bible  to  the  “Spirit  which 
gave  it  forth”.  Still,  scripture  is  central  to  worship  across  traditions,  with 
the  use  of  lectionaries  growing  even  in  churches  that  traditionally  have 
chosen  texts  for  preaching  locally,  week  by  week.  (I  worshipped  on  Trin- 
ity Sunday  one  year  at  an  Assemblies  of  God  church  in  Chicago  with  a 
predominantly  African  American  congregation;  the  preacher  used  the 
week’s  common  lectionary  text,  though  never  referring  to  the  lectionary 
or  Trinity  Sunday  as  such!) 

Despite  great  divergence  in  sacramental  theology,  some  signs  point 
towards  greater  unity  in  practice  and  understanding  in  this  area.  Some 
churches  (Yoido  church  in  Korea,  United  Methodists  in  the  US,  German 
Lutherans)  witness  to  a somewhat  more  frequent  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  than  before.  A new  appreciation  of  ritual,  symbol  and  sacra-  I 
mentality  in  worship  and  life  also  leads  towards  mutual  understanding. 
For  example,  Roman  Catholics,  who  now  discern  the  presence  of  Christ 
not  only  in  consecrated  elements  but  also  in  the  gathered  community,  can 
enter  into  a new  dialogue  with  Quakers  who,  without  outward  sacra-  ( 
ments,  can  nevertheless  now  speak  of  the  “eucharistic  real  presence”  of 
Christ  in  their  gatherings.  Many  churches  are  recovering  a richer  | 
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eucharistic  theology;  Stookey  writes  that  United  Methodists  in  the  US 
are  coming  to  realize  that  “the  sacrament  is  a corporate  and  eschatolog- 
ical feast,  and  not  merely  a historical  re-creation  of  the  Upper  Room 
meal  for  the  benefit  of  individual  believers”.  The  influence  of  ancient 
texts  such  as  the  3rd-century  eucharistic  prayer  attributed  to  Hippolytus, 
or  contemporary  eucharistic  prayers,  is  another  source  of  convergence. 
As  churches  move  towards  deeper  understanding,  and  more  meaningful 
practice,  of  the  sacraments  (often  drawing  on  ancient  roots  to  do  so)  they 
move  closer  to  one  another,  despite  their  differences. 

Churches  are  influencing  one  another  deeply  in  regard  to  baptismal 
practice.  The  Roman  [Catholic]  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  for  Adults  is 
a model  for  baptismal  preparation  which  has  inspired  Episcopalians, 
Methodists  and  Lutherans.  Disciples  of  Christ  churches,  which  tradi- 
tionally practise  baptism  of  those  who  confess  faith  for  themselves,  are 
increasingly  recognizing  the  validity  of  infant  baptism.  The  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  document  carefully  presented  the  perspectives 
both  of  denominations  which  baptize  at  any  age  and  those  which  wait  for 
a personal  confession  of  faith,  highlighting  the  strengths  and  dangers  of 
each  approach.  When  we  are  able  to  express  divergent  views  in  a way 
that  each  party  involved  can  recognize,  mutual  understanding  is  more 
possible. 

The  songs  of  the  worldwide  church  are  divergent  in  style  and  - quite 
literally  - “without  number”,  but  the  papers  collected  here  testify  to  the 
centrality  of  song  in  all  Christian  worship.  Indian  churches  developing 
local  song,  Iona  Community  members  collecting  songs  from  around  the 
world,  Syrian  Orthodox  Christians  gladly  singing  ancient  songs,  Men- 
nonites  in  the  US  and  Germany  singing  songs  from  Taize,  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Christians  voicing  songs  of  liberation,  and  United 
Methodists  and  Disciples  finding  new  songs  for  seekers  - all  testify  to 
the  power  of  music  in  their  worship. 

Tensions:  both  creative  and  challenging 

Despite  a common  love  for  song  and  scripture,  small  movements 
towards  rapprochement  in  sacramental  thinking,  and  shared  theological 
affirmations,  striking  tensions  also  exist  in  the  worship  of  churches 
worldwide.  Among  the  many  sources  of  these  tensions  are  the  churches’ 
varied  inclinations  towards  structure  or  spontaneity,  towards  textuality 
or  orality,  towards  continuity  or  change,  local  or  denominational  design 
of  liturgy,  and  experience  or  dogma. 

One  tension  is  between  structure  and  spontaneity.  Churches  that 
emphasize  structure  follow  the  same  sequence  Sunday  after  Sunday,  sel- 
dom changing  it  in  response  to  happenings  among  the  congregation,  ere- 
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ative  inspirations  by  worship  leaders,  or  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  In 
extreme  form,  churches  which  value  structure  are  like  the  Chicago 
church  that  continued  worship  without  interruption  while  someone  had 
a heart  attack,  an  ambulance  was  called,  and  the  person  was  carried 
away.  Structure  in  worship,  however,  provides  familiarity  and  comfort 
that  may  create  space  for  wholehearted  participation  in  worship,  and 
connect  worshippers  with  Christians  of  other  times  and  places.  The  great 
majority  of  churches  in  this  survey  appear  to  value  structure  over  spon-  ! 
taneity. 

Pentecostal  and  charismatic  Christians,  including  the  Yoido  congre- 
gation in  Korea,  as  well  as  Quaker  Christians,  encounter  God  in  worship 
particularly  through  the  guiding  of  the  Spirit  in  the  present  moment. 
Other  churches,  such  as  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Disciples 
of  Christ  congregations,  have  important  elements  of  spontaneity  in  oth- 
erwise structured  worship.  There  is  a range  between  spontaneity  and 
structure  in  denominations  such  as  the  United  Methodist  Church,  which 
provides  liturgical  resources  in  the  hymnal  and  book  of  worship,  yet 
which  allows  congregations  to  adapt  or  abandon  printed  liturgies  as  local 
tradition  allows  and  the  Spirit  leads. 

Spontaneous  worship  has  an  improvisational  character  as,  for  exam- 
ple, preacher  and  musician  interact  with  one  another  while  the  congre- 
gation sings,  hums  or  says  “Amen!”  in  response.  It  is  not,  of  course,  ! 
structureless:  charismatic  churches  may  follow  a basic  order  more  or  less  i 
predictably,  and  hold  unspoken  understandings  about  when  it  is  appro-  ; 
priate  to  be  silent,  to  speak  or  to  move.  When  high  technology  instru- 
mentation and  visual  displays  support  singing,  significant  preparation 
may  undergird  seemingly  “spontaneous”  worship.  In  extreme  form,  pref- 
erence for  spontaneity  may  be  an  excuse  for  not  caring  for  the  worship 
life  of  the  congregation  (as  when  worship  leaders  are  deciding  who  will 
do  what  next  while  the  congregation  sings  a hymn).  But  with  spontane- 
ity there  is  freedom  to  create  with  the  moment,  as  various  elements  and 
persons  interact  with  the  living  Spirit  of  God  in  their  midst. 

In  his  book  / Alabadle ! Justo  Gonzalez  argues  that  when  Hispanic 
Christians  worship  in  a spontaneous  spirit  of  fiesta,  a particular  kind  of 
preparation  is  required.4  When  we  give  a party,  we  prepare  the  house 
with  festive  decorations.  We  prepare  food  and  drink  in  abundance  and 
invite  people  we  think  will  enjoy  being  together.  We  seek  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  everyone,  helping  people  feel  comfortable  and  introducing 
those  who  do  not  know  each  other.  We  do  not  script  the  conversation  or 
the  exact  order  of  events  - but  the  song,  the  cake,  the  toasts,  the  gifts, 
will  all  appear  in  due  time.  So  it  is  with  worship:  we  prepare  the  place  j 
and  the  people,  with  openness  to  what  may  emerge. 
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The  Mar  Thoma  church  represents  an  emphasis  on  structure  in  con- 
trast to  spontaneity;  in  fact,  Abraham  Kuruvilla  states  that  “rigidity  in 
liturgical  form  has  come  to  be  equated  with  preserving  the  unity”  of  the 
church.  As  in  some  other  Eastern  churches,  the  liturgy  of  St  James  is  pri- 
mary, and  the  service  proceeds  through  elements  which  have  ancient 
forms  and  texts  at  their  core.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
diverse  as  it  is,  proceeds  through  familiar  opening  words  and  music, 
through  scripture  readings  and  the  decalogue  to  the  sermon  and  then  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  response,  including  prayer  at  the  altar  rail  and  an 
invitation  to  Christian  discipleship.  Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  liturgies  have  liturgical  orders  that  have  borne  the  test  of  time 
and  guide  the  prayer  of  the  faithful.  Often  preference  for  structure  is  a 
preference  for  continuity  over  change.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  chap- 
ter on  worship  in  the  Armenian  Orthodox  church,  which  seeks  to  follow 
the  “oldest  order  of  worship”,  rejecting  modernism  and  building  unity 
through  faithfulness  to  dogma  and  ritual  inherited  from  apostolic  times. 

Closely  related  to  the  tension  between  spontaneity  and  structure  is 
the  tension  between  textuality  - the  quality  of  worship  dependent  on 
liturgical  books,  bulletins  and  hymnals  - and  orality  - the  quality  of  wor- 
ship dependent  on  spontaneous,  memorized  and  repeated  words  rather 
than  print  media.  Pentecostal  worship,  for  example,  finds  words  for  wor- 
ship through  the  active  participation  of  the  congregation  in  prayers,  tes- 
timonies and  movement  as  the  Spirit  leads,  whereas  Episcopal  worship 
draws  many  of  its  words  from  printed  texts  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  other  denominationally  approved  sources. 

Rebecca  Slough,  in  her  analysis  of  Mennonite  worship  in  North 
America,  says  that  local  churches  of  her  denomination  experience  ten- 
sion between  “the  characteristics  and  values  of  text-based  written  culture 
(standard  hymnody)”  and  “sound-based  oral  culture  (as  expressed  in 
praise  and  worship  and  international  songs)”.  This  conflict  is  by  no 
means  unique  to  Mennonites  among  Christians  in  North  America,  where 
the  culture  increasingly  favours  visual  communications  and  where  fewer 
people  are  learning  to  read  musical  notes.  Given  this  cultural  context,  it 
appears  that  churches  which  are  print-dependent  may  need  to  enhance 
the  oral  and  visual  qualities  of  their  liturgy. 

Peter  Donald  notes  that  “in  current  church  union  discussions,  the 
Reformed  churches  resist  being  obliged  to  use  fixed  liturgical  forms”. 
The  distinction  here  is  not  between  spontaneity  and  structure,  for  in 
Reformed  churches  the  emphasis  is  not  on  words  and  actions  emerging 
spontaneously  at  the  time  of  worship,  but  on  words  prepared  or  selected 
by  leaders  at  the  local  level.  Nor  are  printed  worship  aids  absent;  there 
may  be  a bulletin  prepared  by  the  pastor  or  worship  committee,  or  hymn 
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texts  complicated  enough  to  require  print.  The  pastor  as  “teaching  elder” 
in  Reformed  traditions  bears  responsibility,  as  a local  theologian,  for 
shaping  the  words  of  worship.  So  we  identify  another  related  tension, 
that  between  liturgy  created  locally  and  liturgy  shaped  by  denominations 
or  groups  of  denominations. 

Another  tension  has  to  do  with  whether  churches  emphasize  imme- 
diate experience  or  inherited  dogma.  Reading  the  chapters  on  Armenian 
Orthodox  worship  and  Pentecostal  worship  one  after  the  other  created  a 
stark  contrast.  Nareg  Alemezian  understands  worship  as  a living 
encounter  of  creatures  with  the  Creator,  an  encounter  built  on  careful 
theological  reflection:  “Rich  worship  is  founded  on  the  clear  theology 
and  doctrine  of  the  Armenian  Orthodox  Church.”  Although  he  advocates 
some  change  to  make  the  liturgy  more  intelligible,  beautiful  and  acces- 
sible, the  primary  task  is  to  educate  members  to  understand  the  theology 
and  ritual  of  traditional  orthodox  worship.  Daniel  Albrecht,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that 

there  is  little  doubt  that  the  value  that  most  informs  and  supports  Pentecostal 

worship  is  experience...  Personal  experience  of  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit  not 

only  lays  at  the  core  of  the  worship  service  for  Pentecostals,  it  is  for  them  the 

realm  of  authentic  and  vital  religion. 

Dogma  has  its  place,  but  it  is  secondary  to  the  immediate  experience  of 
God  in  worship.  Feminist  worship  actively  questions  and  critiques  inher- 
ited dogma,  as  it  seeks  to  integrate  women’s  experience  (so  varied  and 
hard  to  define)  into  previously  male-dominated  liturgy. 

The  tension  between  dogma  and  experience  comes  into  play  in 
efforts  to  inculturate  worship;  for  example,  Thomas  Thangaraj  notes  that 
efforts  to  bring  Indian  cultural  elements  into  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  South  India  sometimes  meet  resistance  because  of  the  desire  to  main- 
tain Christian  identity.  In  consequence,  Christians  keep  church  architec- 
ture, art,  music  and  worship  distant  from  Indian  cultural  forms  in  order 
to  keep  their  worship  distinct  from  Muslim  and  Hindu  expressions. 
Thangaraj  argues  that  solidarity  with  Indian  people  requires  movement 
towards  inculturation  of  worship,  but  acknowledges  that  addressing  the 
need  for  Christian  identity  will  be  complex  and  difficult.  Surprisingly 
similar  tensions  exist  between  contemporary  and  traditional  worship  in 
the  United  States:  when  distinctively  Christian  symbols  such  as  the  cross 
and  the  sacraments  are  removed  from  worship  in  order  to  reach  the 
unchurched,  has  Christian  identity  and  theology  been  sacrificed  in  the 
name  of  contemporary  experience?  Or  are  traditionalists  distancing 
themselves  so  much  from  culture  that  they  are  failing  to  witness  the 
gospel  to  emerging  generations? 
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Living  with  tension  - a source  of  growth? 

Tensions  over  the  above  issues  - where  the  various  churches  stand  on 
the  spectrum  between  structure  and  spontaneity,  between  textuality  and 
orality,  continuity  and  change,  local  and  denominational  design  of 
liturgy,  and  experience  and  dogma  - are  such  that  diverse  groups  may 
scarcely  recognize  one  another’s  liturgies  as  genuine  Christian  worship. 
At  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  (ETS),  for  instance,  per- 
sons from  traditions  which  define  true  worship  in  terms  of  spontaneity, 
orality,  and  direct  experience  of  God  question  chapel  services  that  are 
highly  structured  and  scripted;  they  do  not  sense  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  in  such  worship.  When  it  is  the  time  for  persons  from  these  “spon- 
taneous” backgrounds  to  lead  worship,  community  members  who  value 
structure  and  printed  texts  may  feel  inhibited,  especially  if  spontaneous 
words  seem  not  to  reveal  theological  reflection,  or  if  there  is  no  bulletin 
to  guide  them.  And  when  one  considers  that  most  Garrett-ETS  commu- 
nity members  come  from  US  Protestant  backgrounds,  one  can  see  how 
challenging  it  could  be  to  recognize  worship  across  international  and 
ecumenical  boundaries. 

Tensions  involved  in  recognizing  one  another’s  worship  seem  particu- 
larly poignant  as  Orthodox  Christians  evaluate  attempts  at  ecumenical 
worship  often  crafted  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  Christians  without  ade- 
quate Orthodox  participation.  Dagmar  Heller  notes  that  for  the  Ortho- 
dox, Christian  worship  is  not  itself  if  it  lacks  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  is  without  a sense  of  the  mystery  of  God,  or  is  without  conti- 
nuity with  liturgical  tradition.  Paul  Meyendorff  also  notes  that  “Eastern 
Christians  worship  with  their  entire  body  and  all  their  senses”.  He  points 
out  that  theological  differences  sometimes  even  cause  Christians  to 
question  one  another’s  ecclesial  status.  To  place  his  article  alongside  the 
one  by  Gail  Ramshaw  fully  demonstrates  the  tension.  For  Paul  Meyen- 
dorff, change  in  the  traditional  trinitarian  naming  of  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  violates  basic  Orthodox  teaching;  but  according  to  Gail 
Ramshaw,  feminists  envision  “thorough-going  reform  of  divine  imagery 
[and]  theological  language”.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  such  debates 
for  traditionalists  and  feminists  to  accuse  each  other  of  idolatry  because 
they  cling  to,  or  change,  language  about  God.  How,  then,  could  members 
of  these  conflicted  groups  recognize  one  another’s  worship  as  genuine 
Christian  worship? 

Ecumenical  tensions  around  worship  reflect  not  trivial  concerns,  but 
basic  issues  of  theology  and  Christian  identity.  The  question  is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  live,  work  and  worship  together  in  the  midst  of  ten- 
sion, ambiguity  and  even  conflict,  not  expecting  quick  or  easy  solutions. 
My  eleven  years  at  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary,  for  most 
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of  which  I have  been  a member  or  chair  of  the  worship  committee 
and/or  dean  of  the  chapel,  have  taught  me  about  living  with  tension  as 
we  seek  to  design  worship  in  a community  of  great  cultural  and  theo- 
logical diversity.  One  learning  is  that  all  solutions  must  be  considered 
provisional  and  temporary.  For  example,  in  order  to  include  worship 
styles  from  various  cultures,  we  have  experimented  both  with  having 
culturally  mixed  worship  teams  and  with  giving  people  from  the  same 
background  the  opportunity  to  work  together.  The  question  whether  it  is 
better  to  emphasize  one  approach  or  the  other  does  not  go  away,  but  is 
visited  again  and  again  as  new  students  come  with  new  critiques  and 
concerns.  This  is  analogous  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission’s 
variation  between  worship  planned  and  led  by  members  of  one  tradi- 
tion, and  worship  planned  by  a group  drawn  from  several  traditions. 
Each  generation  of  ecumenical  leaders  will  need  to  revisit  the  question, 
sometimes  devising  new  approaches  that  former  commissions  never 
imagined. 

Another  learning  is  that  people  working  in  situations  of  diversity 
must  relinquish  the  fantasy  that  the  “perfect”  worship  service  acceptable 
to  all  Christians  exists  in  the  real  world.  We  must  expect,  indeed  invite, 
critique,  in  a process  of  continual  learning  and  revision.  Worship  touches 
deep  concerns  of  faith  and  life,  so  we  may  expect  that  ecumenical  litur- 
gies will  bring  profound  joy  to  some,  but  also  pain  or  anger  to  others;  the 
great  concern  is  if  the  same  groups  consistently  feel  distant  or  excluded 
from  worship.  Often  the  most  serious  critiques  will  concern  issues  the 
planning  group  never  anticipated,  a situation  that  can  be  alleviated 
(though  not  prevented)  by  securing  truly  diverse  persons  to  serve  on 
planning  committees.  A third  learning  is  that  those  of  us  who  worship  in 
culturally  and  ecumenically  diverse  contexts  must  learn  to  look  for  the 
presence  of  God  beyond  our  familiar  landmarks.  Paul  Meyendorff  raises 
this  issue  in  terms  of  ecclesial  identity:  to  worship  together,  we  will  need 
to  recognize  one  another  as  Christians,  affirming  our  common  baptism. 
It  follows  that  we  will  also  need  to  be  open  to  the  presence  of  the  triune 
God  in  styles  of  worship  that  are  not  familiar  to  us,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
prayer  by  Thomas  H.  Troeger: 

Holy  Spirit, 

help  me  to  withhold  judgment 
of  what  is  strange  and  new  to  me. 

Use  this  service  to  deepen  my  belief  in  God, 
to  expand  my  understanding  of  the  gospel, 
to  strengthen  my  bonds  with  all  people, 
and  to  serve  more  faithfully  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whose  name  I pray,  Amen.5 
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Miriam  Therese  Winter  has  advised,  “Do  not  be  discouraged  if  it 
seems  that  our  worship  is  a continual  tug  of  war.  Authentic  worship  is 
related  to  life,  and  life  is  continual  tension.”6  Tensions  are  a given.  Unity 
is  also  a gift;  it  is  already  given  in  the  present,  yet  always  to  be  pursued 
because  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled. 

Seeds  of  hope 

Tensions  abound,  but  there  are  signs  of  hope  that  fuller  Christian 
unity  can  blossom,  even  on  that  most  contentious  ground  of  shared  wor- 
ship. One  seed  of  hope  is  the  way  in  which  churches  are  influencing  each 
other’s  practice.  Some  churches,  of  course,  are  not  sure  whether  being 
significantly  influenced  by  other  worshipping  traditions  would  be  a good 
thing!  Almost  all  name  some  ways  in  which  the  liturgical  renewal  move- 
ment and  ecumenical  dialogue  have  already  influenced  them.  More 
widespread  use  of  shared  or  similar  lectionaries,  growing  commonality 
in  eucharistic  prayers,  fuller  lay  participation,  and  sharing  of  congrega- 
tional song  across  national  and  denominational  boundaries  are  elements 
of  movement  towards  common  practice. 

Although  the  average  lay  person  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  with 
ecumenically  produced  documents,  these  changes  are  felt  at  the  local 
level.  For  example,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  congregation  I served  in 
Hartford,  Wisconsin,  was  literally  next  door  to  a Roman  Catholic  parish. 
Not  only  could  Protestant-Catholic  couples  drive  to  church  together; 
over  lunch  they  could  often  discuss  sermons  on  the  same  lectionary  text, 
used  at  both  churches.  As  Christian  communions  influence  one  another 
in  their  worship  practices,  their  members  can  attend  Sunday  services, 
marriages  and  funerals  conducted  in  other  churches  with  more  comfort, 
even  in  cases  where  eucharistic  sharing  is  prohibited.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  learning  more  about  one  another.  This  seed  of  hope  some- 
times blossoms  in  changed  practice,  and  almost  always  brings  fruits  of 
increased  understanding  and  appreciation. 

Interaction  provokes  questions  which,  in  turn,  may  cause  the  break- 
ing open  of  the  seed  without  which  growth  cannot  occur.  Learning  about 
the  practice  and  theology  of  worship  across  ecumenical  boundaries  has 
opened  new  areas  for  exploration  in  the  various  denominations.  (For 
example,  Keith  Watkins  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  notes  that  learning 
about  the  worship  practices  of  others  raises  questions  about  the  vitality 
of  Disciples’  worship,  the  role  of  laity  and  clergy  at  the  table,  and  the 
admission  of  unbaptized  children  to  communion.)  Questions  about  wor- 
ship growing  out  of  ecumenical  encounter  include  the  role  of  women  and 
children,  methods  of  inculturation,  the  frequency  of  the  eucharist,  and 
the  involvement  of  the  senses. 
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Engaging  the  tension  between  orality  and  textuality  could  help  some 
congregations  raise  their  heads,  and  worship  more  freely,  than  they  can 
with  their  heads  always  buried  in  a hymn  or  worship  book,  or  service 
bulletin.  Engaging  the  tension  between  change  and  continuity  could 
enrich  “contemporary”  congregations  with  resources  from  the  saints  of 
previous  times.  Although  our  differences  are  often  fraught  with  tension, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  one  another,  much  that 
could  cultivate  new  life  in  our  liturgies. 

Another  seed  of  hope  is  the  communities  which  are  deliberately  seek- 
ing to  draw  on  the  riches  of  the  worldwide  church  as  they  shape  their 
worship  life.  The  Community  of  Grandchamp  seeks  to  live  out  Christ’s 
prayer  that  all  may  be  one  by  weaving  together  worship  traditions  from 
Reformed,  Catholic  and  Orthodox  sources,  in  ways  that  respect  the  orig- 
inal sources.  The  Iona  Community  also  seeks  to  draw  on  ecumenical  and 
global  sources  in  its  song  and  prayer  as  an  expression  of  the  rule  of  the 
Community,  which  calls  members  to  work  for  justice  and  peace,  and  to 
pray  for  all  people.  These  communities,  both  growing  from  Reformed 
roots  and  both  structures  which  are  complementary  to  the  churches,  are 
a witness  to  others  that  gifts  from  the  worldwide  church’s  diversity  can 
enhance  the  worship  of  all. 

We  may  plant  and  water  the  seed  through  dialogue  and  experiments 
of  shared  worship,  but  it  is  God  who  gives  the  growth  (1  Cor.  3:5).  Chris- 
tians will  be  most  able  to  accept  the  validity  of  one  another’s  worship, 
and  of  ecumenical  worship,  when  they  are  able  to  discern  God’s  pres- 
ence at  work  in  worship.  Unity  is  a gift  of  the  Spirit,  not  something  we 
can  manipulate  through  liturgical  technologies.  Our  best  attempts  to 
“engineer”  ecumenical  worship  will  come  to  naught  unless  we  are  open 
to  the  Spirit  in  whom  all  Christians  are  baptized  into  one  body  (1  Cor. 
12:13).  Encounter  with  the  triune  God  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  Christ- 
ian worship,  as  most  of  our  theologies  affirm.  Through  this  encounter  we 
receive  God’s  self-giving,  we  offer  our  praise  and  our  lives,  and  we  con- 
tinue the  journey  of  living  out  our  baptisms. 

Janet  Scott,  from  a Quaker  perspective,  writes. 

We  may  from  time  to  time  worship  with  other  Christians  in  their  way,  but  the 
motivation  is  from  fellowship  rather  than  from  the  expectation  of  depth  and 
power.  We  can,  or  course,  be  surprised  by  what  we  experience  in  the  worship 
of  other  Christians.  But  we  can  also  be  irritated  by  what  seems  to  be  “busy- 
ness” in  liturgy  and  ritual. 

Dagmar  Heller  notes  that  Orthodox  Christians  consider  that  “an 
appropriately  prayerful  atmosphere  is  often  lacking”  in  ecumenical  ser- 
vices. It  is  true  that  Quakers  miss  silence  in  worship  designed  by  other 
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Christians,  just  as  Orthodox  Christians  feel  they  have  not  worshipped  if 
the  eucharist  has  not  been  celebrated.  But  these  statements  can  be  read 
not  as  statements  of  being  comfortable  with  particular  gardens,  but  as 
warnings  about  a storm  that  could  destroy  the  harvest  of  all.  Heller  writes 
that  “worship  is  centred  on  the  mystery  of  God  and  serves  to  unite  human 
beings  with  God”.  What  if  this  centre  is  lost  through  our  commendable 
efforts  to  bring  in  elements  and  leaders  from  as  many  traditions  as  possi- 
ble? What  if  our  purpose  subtly  shifts  so  that  ecumenical  worship 
becomes  an  end  in  itself,  with  the  mystery  of  God  no  longer  at  the  centre? 

If  people  from  varied  Christian  traditions  are  to  worship  together,  a 
common  attitude  of  praise  and  discipleship,  more  than  focus  on  the 
mechanics  of  balancing  elements  of  different  traditions,  is  most  likely  to 
bear  fruit.  Obviously,  worship  across  cultures,  nations  and  denomina- 
tions will  only  be  effective  if  it  includes  the  traditions  and  leadership  of 
diverse  people  - but  always  as  means  to  the  ends  of  glorifying  God  and 
sanctifying  humanity. 

Diversity  is  a gift  of  God  that  can  lead  to  fuller,  deeper  praise  and  a 
broader  understanding  of,  and  commitment  to,  Christian  mission.  Unity 
is  also  a gift  of  God,  bestowed  on  the  church  through  one  baptism  into 
Jesus  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  It  is  clear  that  at  times  our  diversity  is 
divisive,  and  our  “unity”  is  really  the  imposition  of  the  perspectives  of 
one  group  on  another.  As  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  along  with  many  other  Christian  groupings,  seeks 
to  move  towards  genuine  unity,  the  challenges  are  great.  We  must  learn 
more  deeply  how  to  celebrate  diversity  and  to  discern  the  presence  of 
God  in  practices  which  are  unfamiliar  to  us,  without  ever  seeking  to  mix 
the  rich  colours  of  the  global  church  into  a drab  sameness.  We  must  learn 
the  unity  that  comes  from  respect  so  deep  that  we  expect  to  learn  from 
one  another,  while  holding  deeply  to  the  patterns  and  convictions  that 
matter  to  us.  Each  tile  of  the  mosaic,  with  its  different  hue  and  texture, 
contributes  to  the  whole.  Our  hope  is  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Artist  who 
brings  out  the  design  in  what  seems  to  be  fragments  of  broken  stone. 
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The  scope  - and  limitations  - of  the  papers  reviewed 

From  many  of  the  papers  which  I have  been  asked  to  review  I have 
learned  a great  deal.  Some  have  inspired  and  encouraged  me.  There  are 
inevitably  omissions,  of  varying  significance,  among  the  churches  cov- 
ered and  of  course  regional  variations  within  confessions  cannot  be  cov- 
ered sufficiently  when  the  focus  is  on  one  particular  church.1 

Contributors  were  asked  about  the  “essential”  and  the  “optional”  in 
worship,  and  the  status  of  ex  tempore  or  “pre-established”  prayer,  but 
few  very  informative  answers  are  to  be  found.  The  paper  of  Hans  Krech 
on  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  lists  as  essential  “the 
preaching  of  the  word,  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  common 
prayer”  but  there  is  no  detail  about  the  elements  of  these  services.  I do 
not  recall  any  reference  to  Eucharist  §27  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Min- 
istry which  lists  the  possible  elements  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  We  do  not 
learn  whether  the  prayers  which  animate  a Church  of  Scotland  service 
ever  or  always  consist  of  (for  instance)  adoration,  confession,  thanks- 
giving and  intercession.  The  most  detail  is  probably  found  in  the  “basic 
pattern  of  worship”  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  the  outline  of 
Church  of  South  India  worship  requirements.  But  given  the  specificity 
of  the  request  for  information,  it  is  surprising  that  the  answers  are  so  gen- 
eral, and  so  taken  over  by  statements  of  “high”  liturgical  theology.  Per- 
haps theologians  do  not  believe  in  the  significance  of  ritual  detail! 

Another  question  put  to  contributors  asked  about  new  developments 
and  their  relevance  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  and  again  the 
answers  are  insufficient.  The  replies  sometimes  combine  this  question 
with  another,  about  the  influences  of  the  ecumenical/liturgical  renewal 
movements  on  the  worship  of  the  confession  in  question.  Here  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  of  “cross-pollination”.  Some  of  this  has  come 
about  through  careful  theological  examination  or  modification,  others 
are  mere  borrowings.  (There  is  also  evidence  of  resistance,  for  example 
the  Yoido  Korean  Pentecostal  church  does  not  accept  the  otherwise 
almost  universal  preference  for  a weekly  eucharist  - see  also  the  Men- 
nonite  essays.)  If  Gail  Ramshaw  is  right  that  “the  ecumenical  liturgical 
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renewal  movement  is  yet  another  demonstration  of  the  rise  of  feminist 
consciousness  in  the  religious  expression  of  the  20th  century”,  there  is 
very  little  appreciation  - or  critique  - of  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing culture,  especially  the  all-pervasive  Western  forms;  in  a few  places 
where  “seeker  services”  are  spoken  of,  there  is  no  hint  that  there  are  the- 
ological (or  liturgical,  or  missiological)  questions  to  be  raised  about 
them.  In  short,  the  “new  developments”  are  not,  it  would  seem,  indica- 
tive of  any  serious  change  across  the  board  in  liturgical  theology  or  prac- 
tice. 

Given  these  omissions,  and  the  varying  styles  and  quality  of  the 
responses,  I do  not  believe  we  have  the  material  to  draw  significant 
sweeping  conclusions  from  them.  My  only  suggestion  is  that  a review  of 
the  literature  on  worship  across  the  whole  spectrum  may  give  some  more 
clues:  studies  within  traditions  may  help  us  see  what  is  enduring,  or  fun- 
damental, and  what  is  changing  or  currently  emerging  as  new  directions. 
Studies  in  dogmatic  or  sacramental  theology  might  also  assist,  though  in 
my  experience  there  is  a significant  gap  between  the  scholars  and  the 
plebs  sancta  Dei  on  many  matters  of  worship  and  belief.  A study  of  litur- 
gical texts  confines  us  to  a few  (if  large)  traditions,  but  that  is  equally 
partial.  Few  churches  have  undertaken  anything  like  the  worship  and 
culture  study2  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  or  work  in  which  any- 
thing like  a basic  ordo,  or  pattern  of  worship,  is  even  imagined. 

The  ecumenical  questions 

Dagmar  Heller’s  fine  paper  “Ecumenical  Worship  - Experiences, 
Problems,  Possibilities:  Some  Basic  Considerations”  seems  to  me  to  sum 
the  matter  up,  and  to  state  the  actual  deep  and  difficult  issues  well.  As  it 
says,  there  have  been  two  approaches  to  “ecumenical  worship”:  first,  the 
opportunity  to  experience  together  the  prayers  of  a particular  tradition 
(“confessional  worship  services”)  and,  second,  the  composition  of 
“new”  liturgies  made  up  of  representative  elements  in  which  all  may 
share.  This  has  applied  both  to  prayer-offices  (and/or  “services  of  the 
word”)  and  to  the  eucharist  - though  actual  communion  is  governed  by 
other  factors  such  as  recognition  of  ministries. 

Theoretically,  one  could  assume  that  there  was  no  objection  to  con- 
fessional worship.  After  all,  every  church  may  celebrate  its  own  liturgy 
with  integrity.  There  is  real  value  in  this,  because  it  allows  a certain  mea- 
sure of  “entering  into  the  spirit”  of  another  tradition’s  worship.  This  may 
move  one  to  admiration  or  criticism,  it  may  stimulate  theological  or  pas- 
toral thought,  and,  in  the  churches  which  have  this  freedom,  a desire  to 
adapt  or  borrow.  Faith  and  Order  began  its  explorations  of  worship  in 
this  way  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  an  approach  generally  known  as  “com- 
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parative  liturgy”.  Its  limitations  soon  became  apparent  (as  in  other  areas, 
such  as  theology),  not  least  because  everything  remains  discrete;  there  is 
discovery  only  at  the  “scientific”  level  of  observation.  Ecumenism 
requires  a deeper  commitment,  a genuine  dialogue. 

“ Permission ” to  alter  liturgies:  a Reformation  gift? 

I suspect  that  this  latter  desire,  for  something  beyond  comparative 
liturgy,  gave  rise  to  the  second  mode  of  “ecumenical  prayer”:  namely, 
the  putting  together  of  elements  from  diverse  traditions  for  an  ecumeni- 
cal occasion.  For  many  member  churches  this  was  theologically  possible 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  understanding  of  worship;  and  it  was 
attractive.  It  builds,  indeed,  on  both  the  fundamental  methods  of  liturgi- 
cal reform  practised  in  the  16th  century. 

Luther  (and  Cranmer)  proceeded  by  excising  or  replacing  those  ele- 
ments in  the  received  liturgy  (that  is,  the  mediaeval  Western  mass)  which 
offended  against  the  theological  principles  of  the  Reformers.  Thus 
Luther  removed  from  the  mass  “all  that  smacked  of  oblation”,  and 
Lutheranism  was  left  with  a seriously  truncated  (by  modem  standards) 
eucharistic  canon.  Cranmer  in  England  moved  with  a similar  dogmatic 
agenda,  but  also  with  caution  (in  their  own  time,  the  Mar  Thoma  Church 
founders  used  the  same  method  in  reforming  their  received  liturgy  of  the 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church  in  India  - see  Abraham  Kuruvilla’s  paper  on 
Mar  Thoma  worship). 

The  other  method  was  Calvin’s:  to  begin  with  “first  principles”.  If 
the  scriptures  record  a commandment  of  the  Lord,  or  commend  partic- 
ular forms  of  worship,  then  these  - and  none  other  - are  to  be  used  in 
Christian  worship.  Thus  scriptural  warrant  is  found  for  the  two  gospel 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  for  preaching,  for 
prayers  of  intercession  and  thanksgiving  and  so  on.  There  were  debates 
about  certain  forms  which  were  driven  by  a great  deal  more  than  theo- 
logical principle,  and  this  reliance  on  scripture  as  a book  of  precedents 
led  to  some  absurd  conclusions  in  the  century  following  the  Reformers’ 
deaths. 

Both  these  fundamental  approaches,  though  different,  allow  pastors 
and  other  authorities  to  change  or  create  liturgies  on  agreed  “theological 
principles”.  My  own  church,  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  both 
authorizes  a book  of  worship  with  complete  liturgies,  and  gives  permis- 
sion to  substitute,  for  almost  any  prayer,  a prayer  in  similar  words,  ex 
tempore  or  borrowed  from  another  source,  provided  the  theological  con- 
tent and  intention  is  the  same.  (The  exceptions  are  those  words  which 
need  to  be  guaranteed  for  the  purposes  of  law,  that  is,  the  marriage  vows, 
or  for  ecumenical  relationships,  that  is,  the  baptismal  formula.) 
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From  the  1950s,  it  became  clear  that  one  of  the  debts  to  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  was  the  borrowing  of  liturgical  material.  I suspect  that  the 
use,  at  the  Amsterdam  inaugural  WCC  assembly,  of  a “service  of  prepa- 
ration” for  the  eucharist  was  a borrowing  from  a practice  in  the  newly- 
formed  Church  of  South  India,  whose  founders  were  also  leaders  of  the 
nascent  WCC  (for  example,  Lesslie  Newbigin.  The  Church  of  South 
India  liturgy  could  be  regarded  in  some  ways  as  the  first  “Lima  liturgy”; 
the  methodology  is  the  same.)  From  there,  the  borrowing  and  creating  of 
liturgies  - which,  with  due  attention  to  theology,  assisted  Christians  of 
divers  traditions  to  worship  together  - grew.  For  these  WCC  member 
churches  this  kind  of  worship  was  an  experience  of  the  oikoumene,  of  the 
ecumenical  church.  In  the  variety  of  words  and  customs  (and  not  least 
vestments)  they  saw  the  diversity  of  the  world  church. 

Many  of  the  papers  express  their  gratitude  for  this  “ecumenical  per- 
mission” to  borrow  good  things.  (In  addition,  it  is  also  the  basis  for  what 
is  offered  for  the  Week  of  Christian  Unity  prayer  services.)  Hans  Krech, 
writing  on  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  acknowledges  the  impor- 
tance of  the  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  studies.  It  even  attributes  to 
them  a recovery  of  dimensions  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
a Lutheran  tradition  which  was  “largely  Christocentric”,  as  well  as  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  other  churches  in,  for  example,  the  treatment  of 
“consecrated”  elements  after  the  eucharist,  a recovery  of  a fuller  “Chris- 
tian year”,  and  the  daily  office.  Peter  Donald’s  description  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Lawrence  Stookey’s  of  Methodism,  Rebecca  Slough  (and, 
more  cautiously,  Corinna  Schmidt)  of  the  Mennonites  acknowledge  sim- 
ilar debts.  According  to  Keith  Watkins,  the  Disciples  are  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  efficacy  of  ex  tempore  prayer,  about  their  practice  of  bap- 
tism, and  about  American  culture,  because  of  ecumenical  experience  of 
worship.  Several  papers  also  mention  the  influence  of  Pentecostal  wor- 
ship - something  which  is  “ecumenical”,  if  not  central  to  the  WCC 
member  churches  (Jamaican  Baptist,  Mennonite),  and  Daniel  Albrecht’s 
paper  on  Pentecostal  worship  is  of  particular  interest  on  this.  Some 
churches  (Orthodox  of  various  families,  Quakers,  perhaps  the  Yoido  Full 
Gospel  Church  of  Korea)  seem  to  resist  such  cross-pollination,  lest  they 
compromise  their  distinctiveness.  Perhaps  Thomas  Thangaraj’s  paper  on 
the  Church  of  South  India  may  be  read  as  one  church  stepping  back  from 
an  earlier  ecumenical  searching? 

Early  Orthodox  participation  in  ecumenical  services 

Dagmar  Heller  points  out  rightly  that  for  the  Orthodox  participants 
this  diversity  - at  least  as  it  has  developed  in  recent  assemblies  - is  no 
longer  welcomed.  I do  not  know  whether  the  sources  exist  to  discover 
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what  the  earliest  Orthodox  participants  actually  thought  of  the  liturgical 
diversity  they  experienced  in  ecumenical  gatherings.  Archbishop  Ger- 
manos  and  other  hierarchs  did  take  part  in  these  interconfessional  ser- 
vices. Did  he  feel  compromised?  I doubt  it. 

I think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  we  are  at  a later  stage  of 
church  history,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  fallout  of  the  collapse  of 
communism  (followed  by  the  revival  of  earlier  established  churches,  e.g. 
Greek  Catholics  in  the  Ukraine  or  Methodists  in  Russia,  and  the  arrival 
of  new  “missions”),  and  the  rise  of  Islam,  as  new  non-theological  factors 
in  ecumenism.  Thus  there  are  new  sensitivities  which  have  given  rise  to 
new  assessments  of  the  past  and  the  present.  These  particularly  affect 
liturgical  issues  (notably,  eucharistic  hospitality)  amongst  the  plethora  of 
other  issues  within  the  WCC  today,  and  they  may  halt  our  progress,  at 
least  for  the  moment.  I wish  that  the  Orthodox  papers  had  addressed 
these  issues  directly. 

The  churches  of  the  Radical  Reformation 

But  Dagmar  Heller  draws  attention  to  another  group  for  whom  the 
liturgical  issues  in  the  ecumenical  movement  are  equally  as  sharp.  I 
wrote  earlier  of  the  theological  principles  of  reform  of  Luther,  Calvin 
and  Cranmer,  but  these  are  representatives  of  the  “mainstream”  Refor- 
mation. In  each  case  they  were  highly  educated  and  privileged  men,  and 
they  carried  through  their  reforms  (or  failed  to  do  so)  in  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  powers  that  be  - electors  and  municipal  councils  and  kings 
respectively.  The  significant  changes  in  17th-century  England  - the 
source  of  the  legacy  of  a major  portion  of  Protestant  churches  in  the 
world,  including  Anglican,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  - were  cre- 
ated through  the  historical  exigencies  of  civil  authority,  monarch  or  com- 
monwealth. In  each  of  these  cases  there  were  other  groups  of  Christians 
who  agreed  neither  with  monarch  nor  new  civil  governor,  with  neither 
Catholic  nor  Reformer,  and  who  consciously  remained  separate,  and 
paid  with  their  lives  and  freedom.  In  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Radical  Reformation  needs  to  be  clearly  identified  and  hon- 
oured. In  the  debate  between  mainstream  Western  churches,  Catholic 
and  Evangelical,  and  Eastern  Orthodox,  their  witness  must  be  guarded 
and  heard.  They  are  represented  amongst  our  papers  by  Baptists,  Disci- 
ples, Mennonites,  Quakers  and  churches  of  Pentecostal  inspiration. 

Is  there  an  elitist  form  of  ecumenism? 

I underline  this  because  I think  there  is  a tendency  to  regard  the  larger 
churches,  the  churches  of  influence  in  the  WCC,  as  a kind  of  aristocracy, 
an  elite.  In  liturgical  studies,  contemporary  developments  are  often 
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judged  by  the  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  or  classical  Reformation  the- 
ology and  practice.  The  Orthodox  are  easily  respected  for  their  antiquity; 
but  as  for  the  Radical  Reformation,  the  less  formal,  folk-centred,  anti- 
establishment voices  of  this  important  Protestant  family  are  ignored. 
Particularly  in  the  Western  churches,  where  reform  and  renewal  are  pos- 
itively regarded,  conservative  groups  with  seemingly  “strange”  ways  are 
disregarded.  What  if  they  are  right?  They  point  us  to  human  values 
which  are  often  lost  in  the  large  organization.  If  we  need  to  value  con- 
cepts like  koinonia,  or  the  local,  or  the  care  of  minorities  and  their  cul- 
tures, if  we  seek  the  movement  of  the  Spirit  in  our  day,  we  need  to  listen 
to  these  churches. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  value  them  merely  as  phenomena  in  the 
ecclesiastical  scene.  There  is  need  of  genuine  dialogue,  and  allowing  the 
possibility  that  change  may  occur  on  both  sides  because  of  the  dialogue. 
These  churches  represent,  for  instance,  a challenge  to  some  central  pre- 
suppositions in  liturgy  and  theology. 

The  existence  of  the  tag  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi  has  allowed  many 
churches  to  talk  to  each  other  on  the  basis  of  written  evidence.  The  main 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christology,  ecclesiology,  soteriology  and  the 
rest  may  be  demonstrated  by  reference  to  texts.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
universities  have  dealt  with  issues  of  truth  for  many  centuries  - and  the 
universities  are  the  creatures  of  the  mainstream  churches.  But  what  if 
your  tradition  has  no  texts,  and  was  excluded  from  the  universities  (by 
law  or  by  the  dictates  of  conscience)?  Burchel  Taylor’s  paper  on  the 
Baptists  in  Jamaica  says, 

For  the  most  part  the  importance  of  worship  is  taken  for  granted,  being  con- 
sidered self-evident.  There  is  therefore  no  self-conscious  effort  to  articulate  a 
theology  of  worship,  or  offer  a theological  rationale  for  all  or  any  aspect  of  it. 

Does  this  exclude  this  tradition  from  the  debate?  Does  our  very  method 
of  pursuing  this  project  militate  against  our  obtaining  answers  in  some 
cases? 

How  does  one  weigh  the  fact  that  for  centuries  Baptist  pastors,  and 
many  others,  have  prayed  ex  tempore  in  language  which  is  (deeply  bib- 
lical and)  trinitarian,  and  expressed  their  church’s  Christology  in  Chal- 
cedonian  (!)  terms  - to  choose  just  two  central  matters  - when  many  are 
poorly  trained  by  academic  standards,  never  recite  the  creeds  in  church, 
and  have  no  liturgy  books  and  no  hymnbooks  issued  by  any  authority 
other  than  the  local?  The  fact  that  many  of  these  churches  have  moved 
towards  the  mainstream,  “become  respectable”,  and  can  now  enter  into 
dialogue  on  the  majority’s  terms,  is  no  great  gain.  Equally,  the  argument 
from  “exceptional  circumstances”  dissolves  in  the  face  of  the  circum- 
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stances  in  which  many  Christians  live  their  lives  normally  (say  in  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  or  the  Australian  outback). 

The  effect  of  sheer,  grinding  poverty  on  what  some  churches  may 
achieve  (for  example,  the  inability  to  staff  a full  faculty  of  theology  in 
Thailand  or  Bulgaria)  must  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have 
everything  and  may  be  able  to  meet  all  of  their  own  high  standards.  We 
need  new  ways  of  discerning  Christian  authenticity.  It  is  clear  that  Chris- 
tian faith  has  been  maintained  for  a long  time  in  situations  where  none 
of  the  usual  criteria  for  guaranteeing  it  exist. 

These  are  dramatic  instances,  but  real  ones.  They  raise  questions 
which  also  apply  in  situations  much  closer  to  the  mainstream  ecumeni- 
cal debate.  Many  member  churches  will  never  meet  the  criteria  which 
have  governed  ecumenical  discussions  for  half  a century  - we  need, 
then,  to  revise  the  criteria. 

Yet  we  are  not  speaking  of  watertight  compartments.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  dialogue.  It  is  interesting  to  read  Dimitrios  Passakos  of  the 
Orthodox  tradition  on  the  relationship  of  worship  and  mission.  This  uses 
the  image  of  the  heart-beat,  diastole  and  systole,  an  image  which  I met 
first  in  the  writings  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  liturgical  theologian  Jean- 
Jacques  von  Allmen.  Several  papers  (Hans  Krech’s,  and  Kathy  Galloway 
on  the  Iona  Community)  mention  the  confusion,  or  lack  of  connection, 
between  worship  and  mission.  Some  - too  few  - offer  a critique  of  the 
use  of  worship  as  an  evangelical  tool  (Lawrence  Stookey  on  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  perhaps  surprisingly,  Burchel  Taylor,  from  the 
Jamaican  Baptist  context;  uncritically,  the  Mennonite  papers,  and  Yong- 
Hoon  Lee  from  Yoido;  with  important  distinctions,  Daniel  Albrecht  on 
the  Pentecostal  churches). 

Liturgy  and  the  struggle  for  unity:  the  “ Lima  liturgy’ ’ 

I wish  to  return  to  the  tension  between  confessional  and  “multi- 
confessional”  liturgies  in  ecumenical  contexts.  It  does  not  matter  how  far 
we  have  come  in  mutual  liturgical  understanding;  other  issues  prevent  us 
from  gaining  any  benefit. 

For  instance,  if  at  a eucharist  in  an  ecumenical  context  an  Anglican 
presides,  doing  so  with  the  appropriate  approvals  of  his  or  her  church 
and  finding  the  particular  rite  acceptable  under  those  rules,  then  it  is,  to 
the  guest  participating  in  the  service,  an  Anglican  eucharist.  This,  almost 
alone,  is  what  has  made  the  Lima  liturgy  possible.  An  Orthodox  or  a 
Quaker  knows  to  what  degree  they  may  participate  in  such  a service.  If 
there  is  a Disciples  presider  it  may  be  (as  Keith  Watkins’s  paper  points 
out)  a lay  person,  yet  duly  authorized  and  working  within  the  canons  of 
his  or  her  church;  in  that  case  there  will  be  another  set  of  personal  and 
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ecclesial  decisions.  But  on  each  occasion  it  is  (more  or  less)  clear  for 
each  person  present  what  they  may  choose  to  do.  In  short,  we  are  still 
working  under  the  rules  of  confessionalism. 

Dagmar  Heller  points  out  clearly  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  a - what 
is  it?  - “non-confessional”,  a “multi-confessional”  eucharistic  rite.  The 
World  Council  has  meticulously  avoided  any  act  which  suggests  that  it 
is  a church,  or  even  a “council”  as  the  churches  of  the  first  millennium 
understood  a council;  it  has  no  eucharist  to  celebrate.  It  cannot  baptize. 
It  is  a council  of  churches  which  celebrate  baptism  and  eucharist  (and 
much  else).  The  conciliar  process  allows  the  WCC  assemblies  and  other 
meetings  to  make  suggestions  to  the  member  churches  about  these  things 
- that,  for  example,  in  order  to  underline  baptism  as  a sacrament  of  unity 
there  ought  to  be  witnesses  from  other  churches  at  any  baptism  in  a local 
place.  So  from  the  beginning  the  Lima  liturgy  was  a dangerous  exercise 
for  those  sensitive  to  such  ecclesial  issues,  and  especially  (but  not  only) 
to  the  Eastern  churches.  The  report  of  a study  seminar  I chaired  at  the 
Faith  and  Order  worship  consultation  at  Ditchingham  in  1994  summa- 
rizes the  issues.3 

Nevertheless,  the  composing  of  a liturgy  at  the  end  of  the  BEM 
process  was  a creative  move,  and  its  good  intentions  must  not  be 
doubted.  This  applied  to  the  eucharist  what  had  been  applied  regularly  to 
other  forms  of  prayer  in  ecumenical  contexts.  Because  of  the  studies  on 
the  eucharist  reflected  in  BEM,  it  was  able,  with  real  theological 
integrity,  to  attempt  such  an  exercise  seriously.  It  is  not  merely  assorted 
texts  (and  music)  cobbled  together  - rather,  it  draws  on  the  most  widely 
accepted  liturgical  structures  and  theological  intent  available  to  the 
churches  at  this  time.  Western  churches,  on  the  whole,  have  readily  rec- 
ognized the  Lima  liturgy’s  integrity  (as  well  as  its  limitations)  from  their 
own  positions  and  experience;  the  canons  of  apostolicity  of  the  liturgy 
(leaving  aside  questions  of  ministry)  are  largely  accepted:  that  is,  the 
supreme  basis  of  holy  scripture,  and  faithfulness  to  the  living  tradition. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  contemporary  studies  and  ecumenical  docu- 
ments. Of  course  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  solve  the  more  difficult  issues. 

The  future  of  agreed  texts 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  recognizes  as  authentic  eucharistic 
liturgies  only  those  texts  for  which  there  is  a duly  authorized  editio  typ- 
ica  in  Latin  in  Rome.  The  only  acceptable  presider  is  a bishop  or  priest 
in  communion  with  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  until  fairly 
recently,  it  was  possible  for  Rome  to  approve  new  liturgical  texts,  and 
one  might  have  hoped  for  the  acceptability  of  a text  which  was  also 
accepted  for  use  by  a number  of  other  churches.  This  would  not,  of 
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course,  solve  all  the  problems,  but  it  would  allow  some  fruitful  conver- 
gence of  practice  and  experience. 

The  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  recognize  both  a 
number  of  distinct  liturgies  (e.g.  Chrysostom,  Basil,  James)  and  a num- 
ber of  centres  of  authority  (the  patriarchates);  but  this  variety  does  not 
stretch  to  authorizing  other  than  historic  texts,  or  presiders  not  in  com- 
munion with  one  of  their  hierarchs.  The  apostolicity,  and  the  accept- 
ability, of  particular  rites  is  guaranteed  by  their  historic  association 
with  the  apostles  or  apostolic  sees.  There  may  have  been  expansions, 
or  even  changes,  over  the  centuries  so  that  the  present  rites  are  not  pre- 
cisely those  of  the  earliest  times  (I  think  of  the  multiplication  of 
litanies,  or  the  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  tall  iconostasis ),  but  these 
are  not  seen  as  significant  changes;  they  do  not  affect  the  substance. 
But  no  rite  is  authorized  which  does  not  have  ancient  roots  as  defined 
by  tradition.  By  definition,  then,  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  way  for- 
ward in  offering  new  texts  to  the  Orthodox  for  approval.  Even  if  major 
problems  lie  elsewhere,  this  is  an  ecumenical  problem  of  huge  dimen- 
sions. 

Other  churches  which  normally  proceed  by  authorizing  texts  could 
presumably  follow  the  method  mentioned  above  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  My  own  church  shares  a eucharistic  prayer  with  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Australia;  it  is  printed  in  both  our  liturgical  books,  and  is 
intended  to  be  used  on  ecumenical  occasions.  The  English  Language 
Liturgical  Consultation  (ELLC)  has  been  seeking  such  mutually  accept- 
able texts  for  some  years,4  and  continues  to  share  its  discoveries  with  its 
ecumenical  member  consultations. 

For  many  churches  represented  in  our  papers,  this  is  a plodding  and 
absurdly  hierarchical  process.  As  I have  said  above,  such  churches  object 
to  set  liturgies,  and  to  liturgies  imposed  from  on  high,  with  the  same 
vigour  as  Orthodox  hold  to  the  opposite.  The  position  of  these  churches 
reflects  their  historical  experience  of  persecution:  they  have  martyrs  to 
prove  it.  They  hold  a distinct  view  of  church  and  state  relationships 
forged  in  the  heat  of  Realpolitik.  As  the  papers  indicate,  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  activity  of  the  Spirit  as  easily  in  prepared  prayer  texts  as  they 
do  in  ex  tempore  (or  ex  corde ) prayer.  They  have  to  be  taken  seriously, 
as  seriously  as  are  their  critics,  who  may  be  more  powerful  and  (by  a 
doubtful  view  of  history)  more  ancient.  There  is  evidence  in  texts  before 
the  4th  century  of  the  practices  they  value,  and  New  Testament  and 
patristic  evidence  points  to  a wider  view  of  acceptable  ways  of  govern- 
ing churches  (presbyteral,  congregational,  different  modes  of  episcope )5 
than  emerged  from  later  controversy.  These  results  of  studies  lying  in 
Faith  and  Order’s  files  must  be  taken  seriously  also. 
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The  breakdown  of  former  liturgical  disciplines 

But  there  is  another  significant  development.  Even  in  the  so-called 
“liturgical  churches”  - those  with  authorized  books  - it  is  increasingly 
the  case  that  local  pastors  and  other  worship  leaders  vary  a set  text,  or 
add  to  it,  sometimes  with  serious  theological  implications.  Lawrence 
Stookey’s  paper  notes  this  breakdown  in  the  United  Methodist  Church’s 
discipline  on  baptism.  In  vain  do  the  ecclesial  authorities  complain  or 
attempt  to  stop  it.  This  is  one  of  the  clear  effects  (mentioned  almost 
nowhere  in  our  papers)  of  the  breakdown  of  old  disciplines  and  proto- 
cols, the  major  and  profoundly  significant  changes  in  culture  which  the 
West  is  experiencing  to  different  degrees.  The  implications  for  ecumeni- 
cal cooperation  are  vast. 

If,  as  Gail  Ramshaw  reports,  ministers  of  churches  whose  official 
position  is  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Trinity  at  baptism  - and  this  is  the 
basis  for  the  mutual  acceptance  of  baptism  between  these  churches  - 
now  alter  that  ancient  and  ecumenical  formula  in  the  name  of  feminist 
conviction  or  something  else,  where  do  our  mutual  agreements  stand? 
They  don’t.  Liturgical  authority  is  breaking  down. 

For  a long  time,  some  churches  have  admitted  members  of  other 
churches  in  good  standing  to  communion  at  their  eucharist  on  the  basis 
of  the  visitor  affirming  a belief  in  the  “real  presence”  of  Christ,  and/or 
other  doctrines  which  accord  with  those  of  the  host  church.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  insist  on  such  precision  of  conscience,  let  alone  understanding, 
in  many  believers  today.  Some  canonists,  some  theologians,  some 
clergy,  may  see  these  matters  as  important;  for  many,  many  others,  it  no 
longer  matters.  One  acts  on  one’s  conscience,  one  offers  one’s  personal 
integrity  to  another  Christian  brother  or  sister  - and  that  is  sufficient. 
Amongst  the  young  of  the  present  generation,  this  is  a matter  of  high 
morality,  and  many  of  their  elders  share  it.  They  do  not  even  see  it  as 
“holy  disobedience”.  This  is  anathema  to  Orthodox  hierarchs  (but  not  to 
them  alone).  Unfortunately  it  adds  fuel  to  their  mounting  suspicion  of 
the  West;  but  it  is  a fact. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  WCC  has  proceeded,  in  its  liturgical  life, 
on  grounds  which  are  not  acceptable  to  the  Orthodox.  Certainly  that 
needs  to  be  addressed;  but  the  answer  is  not  to  deny  the  positive  contri- 
butions which  member  churches  (not,  by  the  way,  neatly  categorized  as 
“Western”;  for  many  are  African,  Asian  or  Hispanic,  and  perhaps  debtors 
in  some  way  to  Western  missionaries)  have  made  and  can  make.  The 
Orthodox  have  found  their  voice,  and  I welcome  it,  but  others  are  not 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  conversation.  The  question  must  be  pur- 
sued in  its  full  complexity  and  untidiness. 
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A personal  note 

Let  me  put  this  more  personally.  I have  held  a “high”  view  of  liturgy 
from  my  earliest  days,  and  I have  found  it  in  forms  of  worship  of  a clas- 
sical kind.  I have  attempted  to  “raise  the  standards”  in  liturgical  theology 
and  practice  for  both  my  own  and  other  churches  in  Australia  and 
beyond.  I have  a concern  for  the  good  use  of  language,  for  faithful  doc- 
trine, for  intelligent,  spiritually  sensitive,  pastoral  liturgical  leadership, 
for  worthy  music,  for  the  recovery  of  symbol,  for  worship  which  uses  the 
body  and  all  its  senses. 

I have  realized  insufficiently  how  culturally  biased  my  views  have 
been.  Over  recent  years,  through  experience  of  a wide  variety  of  worship 
(from  Quaker  to  Russian  Orthodox),  through  consultations  such  as  those 
at  Ditchingham  in  1994  and  Bossey  in  1995, 6 and  through  contact  with 
such  projects  as  the  Lutheran  World  Federation’s  worship  and  culture 
study,  I have  seen  new  perspectives,  and  above  all  I have  come  to  appre- 
ciate difference.  I love  my  own  (fast  disintegrating!)  culture,  but  I have 
had  numerous  demonstrations  of  the  authenticity  of  Christian  worship  in 
cultural  forms  and  languages  vastly  different  from  my  own.  Separated 
from  the  familiar  or  the  approved,  I have  nevertheless  found  myself  truly 
and  deeply  at  worship.  For  this,  I thank  the  ecumenical  movement  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Some  of  the  papers  acknowledge  a similar  influence  from  the  ecu- 
menical and  liturgical  movements.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  often  the 
reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  are  acknowledged  by  churches 
with  a long-held  anti-Catholic  bias!  Within  my  Western  tradition,  I have 
welcomed  the  biblical  and  theological  bases  which  were  then  opened  up 
by  Roman  Catholic  scholars;  with  occasional  adjustments,  they  translate 
very  well  into  Reformed  and  Evangelical  arguments.  The  Reformation 
churches  are  gathering  to  themselves  again  things  which  they  had  lost  - 
the  accidental  fall-out  of  the  historical  Reformation.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  us  are  also  debtors  to  the  Orthodox,  again  for  a rich  theology 
and  spirituality,  for  the  ability  of  their  “timeless”  liturgies  to  recreate  a 
sense  of  the  sacred,  to  rediscover  the  numinous  which  is  largely  absent 
from  current  Western  worship. 

But,  as  I have  argued,  I am  also  learning  to  respect  the  experience  and 
the  theology  of  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  Radical  Reforma- 
tion, whose  history  was  certainly  neglected  in  my  own  theological  edu- 
cation (history  is  taught  by  the  victors!).  I find  myself  at  a point  of 
metanoia.  I stand  in  awe  of  the  commitment  to  Bible  study,  to  prayer,  to 
community-formation,  to  breaking  the  eucharistic  bread  together,  and  to 
costly  social  justice,  of  people  whom  I have  met  through  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  who  could  not  stand  in  greater  contrast  to  a middle-aged, 
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educated  and  apparently  sophisticated,  ordained,  white  Anglo-Australian 
male.  Amongst  their  treasures  is  no  Bach,  no  icons,  no  books,  but  Chris- 
tian martyria  of  the  highest  order.  The  miracle  (from  my  former  per- 
spective) is  that  fidelity  to  the  faith  can  be  maintained  and  lived  not  only 
in  fixed  liturgies,  or  creeds  and  ancient  hymns,  or  through  an  authorized 
hierarchy  and  an  approved  teaching  ministry,  but  also  through  the  conti- 
nuity and  discipleship  of  a Christian  community. 

I say  this  without  rejecting  my  own  Reformed  and  Evangelical  in- 
heritance, or  my  debt  to  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  scholarship,  or 
my  friendship  with  many  Orthodox  congregations  and  their  priests;  nor 
am  I uncritical  of  these,  or  of  what  I have  called  the  inheritors  of  the 
Radical  Reformation.  In  this  search  for  ways  for  the  world’s  churches, 
the  whole  spectrum,  to  worship  together,  I want  all  partners  to  be 
respected. 

Maybe  there  have  to  be  two  ways  of  worship  at  any  WCC  confer- 
ence, maybe  twenty-two  - the  whole  spectrum  sensitively  and  respect- 
fully offered  for  the  oikoumene  to  “taste  and  see”  how  good  the  Lord  is. 
We  may  just  have  to  wait.  I expect  that  some  illumination  will  come 
from  other  places,  perhaps,  pray  God,  from  the  reception  of  the  work  of 
the  Special  Commission  on  the  relation  of  the  Orthodox  to  the  WCC. 

An  emerging  ordol 

The  remaining  question  is  the  continuation  of  our  explorations  at  the 
Ditchingham  and  Bossey  consultations.  What  has  emerged  that  is  fruit- 
fully common  or  converging  in  the  areas  we  addressed  there  such  as  the 
developing  notion  of  an  ordo  (or  common  structure)  of  worship,  and  the 
whole  range  of  questions  about  inculturation,  and  the  relation  of  the 
church  and  worship,  to  culture? 

From  these  perspectives,  I think  the  papers  presented  here  reflect  the 
present  situation  rather  than  taking  us  very  far  beyond  it.  Each  contribu- 
tor clearly  regards  worship  as  a high  point  in  the  life  of  their  church;  that 
is  very  important,  but  does  not  break  new  ground.  It  is  not  even  true  to 
say  that  all  agree  that  the  eucharist  is  the  summit  of  our  worship  - even 
here,  the  churches  seem  largely  to  remain  where  they  have  been.  Few  are 
as  genuinely  thoughtful  and  creative  in  their  devising  of  contemporary 
worship  forms  as  the  (Swiss  Reformed)  Community  of  Grandchamp  - 
the  issue  of  the  formation  of  a nurturing  community  is  vital.  I am  con- 
cerned that  so  few  are  critical  of  their  own  forms  of  worship  and  their 
relationship  to  the  church’s  mission:  reading  these  papers  one  would 
hardly  suspect  the  massive  decline  in  church  attendance,  or  the  church’s 
public  influence,  in  the  West.  Modification  to  traditional  forms  in  order 
to  respond  to  this  crisis  seem  weak  (see  the  experience  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland);  and,  as  I noted  above,  where  such  things  as  “seeker  services” 
- a distortion  of  worship,  in  my  view  - are  mentioned  (the  Methodist, 
Mennonite  papers)  they  are  not  critiqued.  Children  are  hardly  mentioned 
at  all,  despite  the  complex  questions  faced  by  many  churches  today 
about  children  in  relation  to  worship. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  of  many  churches  facing  the  issues  of  cultural 
change  (Patrick  Lyons,  Hans  Krech,  Kathy  Galloway,  Cynthia  Botha  and 
Thomas  Thangaraj  are  exceptions,  but  all  too  brief).  Is  this  not  an 
absolutely  critical  issue  for  worship?  It  is  worth  recalling  that  the  storm 
over  gospel  and  culture  at  the  WCC’s  Canberra  assembly  in  1991  was 
caused  by  the  reaction  to  what  appeared  to  be  a worship  service  devised 
by  a Korean  woman  theologian.  I regret  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
engagement  with  the  philosophical  and  cultural  changes  in  the  West 
through  the  collapse  of  modernism  and  the  inadequacies  of  post-mod- 
ernism (see,  for  example,  the  literature  from  Jacques  Ellul  on  the  influ- 
ence of  technology;  the  writers  summarized  in,  say,  Marva  J.  Dawn’s 
recent  books).  It  is  disappointing  to  find  little  evidence  of  the  struggle  for 
authentic  worship  translated  into  present  cultural  forms  as  represented  in 
Fr  Vincent  Donovan,  C.S.Sp.’s  letter  from  the  Masai,  Christianity  Redis- 
covered,7  or  the  work  of  the  LWF’s  worship  and  culture  studies,  or  of 
Faith  and  Order’s  recent  work. 

We  need  more  confirmation  of  the  elements  which  regularly  appear 
(though  not  necessarily  in  a consistent  order)  in  the  worship  of  the 
world’s  churches  (note  the  list  in  BEM,  Eucharist  §27,  mentioned 
above).  My  own  view  is  that  Faith  and  Order  must  continue  its  explo- 
ration of  the  possibility  of  an  underlying  ordo  or  pattern  of  worship.  I 
believe  this  to  be  a fruitful  pursuit,  and  best  done  by  scholars  and  pastors 
representing  the  churches.  It  is  clearly  going  to  take  some  time  before 
study  of  this  question  becomes  widespread,  or  the  literature  thus  far  pro- 
duced is  recognized.  It  is  important  that  this  exploration  be  regularly 
reported  to  WCC  member  churches,  and  introduced  in  a wide  variety  of 
other  consultations  and  contexts. 

As  I have  hinted  several  times,  I think  the  issue  of  ecumenical  wor- 
ship is  far  from  being  the  central  one  concerning  the  churches  at  the 
moment,  and  therefore  the  resolution  of  the  key  question  - the  ways  in 
which  one  church  may  recognize  in  another  church  true  or  “orthodox” 
worship  (as  Dimitrios  Passakos  defines  it,  the  giving  of  “right  glory”  to 
God)  - must  await  its  kairos.  It  will  indeed  be  closely  allied  with  the 
ecclesiological  question  of  how  one  church  recognizes  another  church  as 
true  church.  It  will  take  some  time  before  the  members  of  the  WCC  will 
be  able  to  give  these  important  ecumenical  problems  the  serious  consid- 
eration they  deserve. 
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Some  time  ago,  a group  of  authors  together  representative  of  the 
broad  Christian  tradition  were  asked  to  submit  brief  papers  describing 
the  worship  of  their  respective  traditions.  They  were  instructed  to 
address  the  following  questions  in  their  responses: 

1)  the  fundamental  understanding  of  worship  in  your  tradition; 

2)  the  distinctive  aspects  of  worship  in  your  tradition; 

3)  how  your  worship  tradition  has  been  influenced  by  the  ecumenical 
and  liturgical  renewal  movements; 

4)  new  developments  in  worship  in  your  tradition,  and  their  effect  on 
the  search  for  Christian  unity. 

In  my  brief  analysis  of  the  papers  submitted  to  me  for  review,  I shall  fol- 
low closely  the  following  outline  which  was  suggested  by  Faith  and 
Order  staff: 

1)  fundamental  understandings  of  worship; 

2)  lines  of  convergence; 

3)  differences,  particularly  those  which  reflect  fundamental  differences 
in  theology  or  ecclesiology,  and  whether  these  can  be  overcome; 

4)  implications  for  worship  in  ecumenical  contexts; 

5)  ways  in  which  worship  can  nurture  the  unity  of  the  church. 

In  offering  my  comments,  I make  no  claim  to  represent  any  of  the 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  this  project.  Rather  I am  offering  my 
own  personal  reaction  to  what  I have  read.  Of  course,  I try  to  speak  out 
of  my  own  Eastern  Orthodox  tradition,  and  I am  aware  that  others  may 
have  an  entirely  different  “take”  on  the  papers.  My  only  aim,  therefore, 
is  to  stimulate  further  discussion.  And  if  I have  mis-stated  anyone’s  posi- 
tion, the  responsibility  is  entirely  mine. 

Fundamental  understandings  of  worship 

In  reviewing  the  papers,  I was  struck  by  the  different  ways  in  which 
authors  articulated  their  perception  of  the  fundamental  meaning  and 
nature  of  worship.  Some  began  with  a “classical”  definition  of  worship 
as  the  essential  task  of  the  church.  Not  surprisingly,  this  was  the 
approach  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  respondents,  as  well  as 
of  the  mainstream  Reformation  churches  (that  is,  Lutheran,  Anglican, 
Methodist...).  Somewhat  more  surprisingly  for  me,  this  tack  was  also 
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taken  by  the  respondent  from  the  Yoido  Full  Gospel  Church  in  Korea,  a 
Pentecostal  community  affiliated  with  the  Assemblies  of  God:  “Worship 
is  the  essential  element  of  the  church.  The  living  church  is  to  worship 
God;  and  the  church  is  the  community  of  God’s  people  who  have  been 
called  by  God  to  worship  him.”  The  paper  from  this  community  contin- 
ues by  describing  a daily  cycle  of  services  that  would  be  the  envy  of  any 
medieval  monastery,  Eastern  or  Western!  For  other  traditions,  chiefly 
Western  “free”  churches,  this  question  seemed  to  have  little  resonance, 
and  the  respondents  found  it  difficult  to  articulate  an  answer,  or  simply 
ignored  the  question  altogether. 

In  every  case,  however,  worship  lies  at  the  heart  of  each  tradition. 
Gathering  for  worship  is  understood  as  essential,  even  if  the  understand- 
ing of  worship  (whether  indicated  explicitly  or  not),  and  particularly  its 
content,  vary  widely.  There  is  a clear  sense  in  every  response  that  a com- 
munity’s worship  is  its  primary,  if  not  chief,  expression.  Whether  the 
respondents  articulate  this  or  not,  a community’s  worship  is  therefore 
constitutive.  The  church  realizes  itself  in  each  local  gathering  for  wor- 
ship, and  no  tradition  represented  in  the  responses  would  say  that  its  wor- 
ship was  optional  or  insignificant.  This  is  just  as  true  of  those  churches 
with  a clearly  defined  order  of  worship  and  prescribed  liturgical  texts,  as 
of  those  whose  ordo  is  more  spontaneous.  It  is  precisely  this  centrality  of 
worship  which  makes  it  such  an  important  ecumenical  question. 

Lines  of  convergence 

The  latter  half  of  the  20th  century  has  witnessed  a remarkable 
process  of  convergence  in  liturgical  practice  within  a broad  spectrum  of 
Christian  traditions.  This  is  due  largely  to  a liturgical  movement  tracing 
its  roots  to  19th-century  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  scholarship, 
chiefly  in  Western  Europe,  but  also  to  unexpected  places  such  as  Russia. 
This  began  as  a rediscovery  of  the  early  sources  of  Christian  worship, 
such  as  early  church  orders  (the  Didache,  2nd  century;  Apostolic  Tradi- 
tion, 3rd  century;  Didascalia  Apostolorum,  3rd  century;  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions, 4th  century;  and  more),  as  well  as  4th-century  commentaries 
on  baptism  and  the  eucharist  by  such  great  figures  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Ambrose  of  Milan,  John  Chrysostom  and  others.  This  movement  led  to 
a rediscovery  of  the  centrality  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  in  several 
Christian  traditions,  both  Western  (Anglican,  Roman  Catholic)  and  East- 
ern (Eastern  Orthodox)  already  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
It  was  this  movement  that  set  the  stage  for  further  developments,  notably 
Vatican  II  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  and  the  document  Bap- 
tism, Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  of  the  WCC. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  result  has  been  a strong  emphasis  on  the 
eucharist  as  the  central  act  of  Christian  worship.  Within  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  traditions,  this  has  led  to  a 
strong  eucharistic  revival.  In  churches  where  the  regular,  frequent  recep- 
tion of  communion  had  long  been  forgotten,  now  it  is  being  restored. 
Needless  to  say,  the  restoration  has  taken  place  very  gradually,  and  the 
various  churches  are  at  very  different  stages  in  this  process.  Among  the 
churches  issuing  from  the  Reformation,  the  process  has  been  similar. 
Churches  which  once  celebrated  the  eucharist  only  quarterly  or  monthly 
are  moving  towards  a regular,  often  weekly  celebration.  This  is  evident 
from  the  papers  submitted  for  this  project,  and  is  a clear  indication  of  the 
influence  of  the  ecumenical  movement  on  the  lives  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians. 

Accompanying  this  increased  emphasis  on  regular  eucharistic  cele- 
bration has  been  a heightened  perception  of  its  ecclesiological  ramifica- 
tions. There  has  been  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  connection  between 
eucharist  and  koinonia  (communion).  In  a conceptual  framework  of  a 
“eucharistic  ecclesiology”,  the  eucharist  makes  the  church:  in  other 
words,  the  church  is  fully  realized  precisely  when  it  gathers  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  eucharist  in  a particular  time  and  in  a particular  place. 
And  the  unity  of  the  worldwide  churches  exists  only  as  the  unity,  in  com- 
munion, of  all  the  various  local  eucharistic  communities.  Different 
churches  may  use  diverse  terms  in  expressing  this  understanding,  but  the 
underlying  concept  has  certainly  been  a hallmark  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  in  recent  years.  Indeed,  it  has  resulted  in  several  cases  of 
restored  communion  in  North  America  and  Europe  within  the  last 
decade. 

The  responses  further  indicated  the  large  degree  of  mutual  influence, 
particularly  among  the  Western  churches.  Much  material  is  shared, 
including  hymns  and  prayers,  as  well  as  a common  lectionary.  This  is 
made  possible  largely  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Western  churches  actually 
share  a common  (Western)  liturgical  tradition.  Indeed,  among  the  more 
“liturgical”  churches,  visitors  often  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  in  a 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Presbyterian  or  Methodist 
eucharistic  liturgy.  That  this  is  so  is  largely  the  result  of  the  liturgical 
movement  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  of  Vatican  II,  and  of 
ecumenical  convergence  statements  such  as  BEM.  In  addition,  Western 
liturgical  scholarship  has  discovered  the  treasures  of  Western  liturgy,  and 
thus  many  contemporary  liturgical  books  and  hymnals  contain  materials 
drawn  from  Western  sources.  Such  resources  as  WCC  assembly  worship 
books  are  widely  available,  and  contain  elements  drawn  from  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  Christian  worship. 
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The  liturgical  practices  of  the  Eastern  churches,  because  they  derive 
from  quite  distinct  liturgical  families,  have  been  much  less  influenced  by 
these  Western  liturgical  developments.  Western  hymns  and  prayers 
sound  much  too  foreign  to  their  ears.  Nevertheless,  these  churches  have 
not  remained  completely  isolated.  Thus  they  share  with  many  Western 
churches  a eucharistic  revival.  In  most  Eastern  churches,  although  the 
eucharist  is  celebrated  weekly  only  a few  of  the  laity  actually  receive 
communion.  Increasingly,  the  practice  of  regular,  frequent  communion  is 
being  restored,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  persons  such  as  Alexander 
Schmemann,  an  Orthodox  theologian  who  grew  up  and  lived  in  the  West 
during  the  peak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgical  movement  in  Paris  of 
the  1940s  and  1950s  and  who  was  influenced  by  the  work  of  scholars 
such  as  Jean  Danielou  and  Louis  Bouyer  (who  are  themselves  the  “litur- 
gical fathers”  of  Vatican  II).  Another  example  of  Western  influence  on 
Eastern  practice  has  been,  in  many  churches,  the  restoration  of  the  cen- 
trality of  preaching.  This  has  largely  been  the  result  of  the  Protestant 
stress  on  the  importance,  indeed  the  centrality,  of  the  word. 

An  important  result  of  these  modem  developments  in  liturgical 
scholarship,  liturgical  reforms,  and  cross-fertilization  in  liturgical  prac- 
tice has  been  the  increased  attention  paid  to  various  “lost”  aspects  of 
worship.  I was  struck,  for  example,  by  the  statement  that  the  Jamaican 
Baptists  are  rediscovering  the  importance  of  the  church  year.  In  my  per- 
sonal experience  as  a member  of  the  worship  committee  for  the  WCC 
assembly  in  Harare  in  1998, 1 noted  the  thirst  of  mainline  Protestants  for 
a more  holistic  worship  that  engages  all  the  senses  through  the  use  of 
material  symbols,  symbolic  gestures,  and  other  non-verbal  means.  While 
the  evidence  here  is  largely  anecdotal,  and  the  number  of  essays  sub- 
mitted for  this  project  is  limited,  nevertheless  it  manifests  a new  and 
notable  trend  within  the  Western  communions. 

Differences 

Despite  the  high  degree  of  convergence  described  above,  significant 
differences  remain.  In  fact,  similarities  in  worship  often  conceal  signifi- 
cant theological  and  ecclesiological  differences;  while  divergent  liturgi- 
cal practices  can  prevent  us  from  seeing  fundamental  agreements.  To 
give  just  one  example,  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  and  eucharistic  the- 
ology is  far  closer  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  understanding  than,  say,  to 
the  Presbyterian.  Yet,  until  the  mention  of  the  pope  in  the  intercessions, 
visitors  would  be  hard-pressed  to  decide  if  they  were  attending  a Roman 
Catholic  mass  or  a Presbyterian  Lord’s  supper. 

This  is  one  reason  why  the  universal  acceptance  of  a liturgical  text 
such  as  the  Lima  liturgy  cannot,  of  itself,  bring  about  the  unity  of  the 
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church.  In  speaking  of  differences,  therefore,  one  must  approach  the 
topic  on  several  levels:  first,  liturgical  differences  themselves  and  the 
degree  to  which  these  differences  create  obstacles  to  unity;  and  second, 
fundamental  theological  and  ecclesiological  differences  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  unity,  and  which  cannot  be  “papered  over”  by  creating  a kind 
of  liturgical  uniformity.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  always 
clear,  and  what  is  a dogmatic  issue  for  some  may  seem  trivial  to  others. 

The  role  of  the  eucharist 

One  clear  difference  is  the  role  of  the  eucharist.  While  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  churches  the  eucharist  plays  an  important,  indeed  central, 
role,  in  others  it  remains  marginalized.  And  whereas  in  many  churches 
the  eucharistic  celebration  takes  place  weekly,  in  others  it  is  performed 
monthly  (Yoido  Full  Gospel  Church),  quarterly  (Mennonites,  Church  of 
Scotland),  or  even  more  rarely.  Similarly,  though  some  form  of  baptism 
is  practised  in  nearly  every  tradition,  it  is  optional  in  some.  Underlying 
these  differences,  of  course,  are  divergent  theologies.  If  the  eucharist  is  ] 
seen  primarily  as  a memorial  of  a past  event,  performed  chiefly  because 
of  the  Lord’s  command  - a command  that  said  nothing  about  frequency 
- then  it  makes  perfect  sense  to  limit  its  celebration  and  to  focus  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  word.  If,  however,  the  eucharist  is  a remembrance 
(anamnesis)  of  the  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ,  making  it  real,  pre- 
sent, and  effective  for  the  gathered  assembly  in  every  time  and  place, 
then  its  celebration  every  Lord’s  day  is  clearly  normative.  This  is  parti- 
cularly so  when  the  eucharist  is  understood  to  be  the  primary  locus  of  the 
church,  when  a local  community  gathers  to  become  the  church,  the  body 
of  Christ. 

These  differences  in  eucharistic  practice  and  understanding  exist  not 
only  among  the  churches,  but  also  within  them.  Within  several  Protes- 
tant churches,  eucharistic  practice  varies  widely  as  individual  communi- 
ties have  been  influenced  by  the  liturgical  and  ecumenical  movements  in 
varying  degrees.  Even  among  the  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox 
churches,  who  claim  to  have  a strong  eucharistic  ecclesiology,  the  regu- 
lar, frequent  communion  implied  by  this  ecclesiology  is  far  from  the 
rule.  The  very  fact  that  these  differences  can  exist  within  communions 
raises  the  question  as  to  how  divisive  these  issues,  in  fact,  are.  Perhaps 
what  is  needed  is  greater  sensitivity  on  all  sides  regarding  the  historical 
factors  which  have  led  to  these  developments. 

The  variety  of  liturgical  practices 

One  sign  of  the  richness  of  the  Christian  traditions  is  the  degree  to 
which  worship  practices  become  inculturated.  One  has  but  to  attend  a 
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WCC  assembly  to  see  the  colour  and  breadth  of  Christian  life  across 
the  world.  Here  one  sees,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  worship  of  the 
East  and  West  Syrian  traditions,  as  well  as  the  Armenian,  Coptic  or 
Ethiopian  - many  of  which  trace  their  history  back  to  the  apostolic  age, 
and  whose  liturgies  contain  what  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  Christ- 
ian liturgical  texts.  Even  the  sober  liturgies  of  the  Western  churches 
take  on  more  colour  as  they  are  transplanted  into  Africa,  Asia  or  South 
America. 

But  this  diversity  also  poses  some  challenges,  particularly  in  an  ecu- 
menical context.  Persons  attending  worship  in  a tradition  different  from 
their  own  can  feel  alienated  and  excluded. 

Differences  can  easily  lead  to  misunderstanding  and  become  issues 
of  contention,  as  happened  so  often  between  East  and  West  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  fact,  the  variety  that  existed  in  the  early  church  - and 
then  caused  no  problems  for  the  unity  of  the  church  - did  cause  problems 
once  the  church  began  to  split  over  Christological  and  trinitarian  issues. 
Liturgical  differences  became  issues  of  contention,  such  as  the  dispute 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines  over  the  kind  of  bread  (leavened 
or  unleavened)  used  for  the  eucharist.  Even  in  our  day,  one  of  the  stick- 
ing points  in  the  discussions  between  Oriental  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  involves  liturgical  differences  between  the  two  families. 

A further  difficulty  is  raised  when  liturgical  worship  comes  to  be 
used  as  a vehicle  for  preserving  ethnic  heritage.  This  is  often  an  issue  for 
those  churches  with  the  most  ancient  traditions.  A good  example  here  is 
the  Orthodox  church  in  Greece,  which  still  uses  the  original  Greek  text 
of  scripture,  as  well  as  a hymnography  composed  in  a Byzantine  Greek, 
both  of  which  are  all  but  incomprehensible  to  the  vast  majority  of  believ- 
ers. This  is  also  the  case  for  Christians  who  find  themselves  living  in  a 
minority  situation,  where  they  often  face  persecution.  And  it  is  particu- 
larly the  case  for  Christians  living  in  diaspora,  such  as  the  ethnic  com- 
munities of  Eastern  Christians  in  Western  countries. 

This  is  not,  however,  a uniquely  Eastern  phenomenon.  Inculturation 
has  been  a typical  aspect  of  Christian  worship,  and  there  is  no  worship 
which  is  not,  to  some  extent,  culturally  conditioned.  Western  Protestant 
or  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  also  very  much  influenced  by  its  cultural 
setting,  though  this  may  not  be  perceived  in  a situation  of  cultural  dom- 
inance. Lutheran  Swedes  attending  a service  in  Stockholm  are  certainly 
not  aware  that  their  particular  style  of  worship  reflects  a very  particular 
culture;  for  them  it  simply  expresses  who  they  are.  And  unless  they 
travel  abroad,  or  attend  an  ecumenical  gathering,  they  may  not  even  real- 
ize that  theirs  is  not  the  sole  form  of  worship.  It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  people  migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  ere- 
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ate  communities  of  Swedish  or  German  Lutherans,  or  Russian,  Greek, 
Serbian,  Romanian,  Armenian  or  Coptic  Orthodox,  and  so  on. 

In  an  ecumenical  setting,  therefore,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  patterns  and  style  of  worship  should  follow  those  of  the  dominant 
group.  Most  often,  ecumenical  worship  is  of  a Western,  Protestant,  Euro- 
pean/North American  stripe.  A few  “foreign”  elements  coming  from 
Africa,  Asia  or  Eastern  Christianity  may  be  inserted  in  token  fashion. 
But  the  basic  ethos  remains  that  of  the  dominant  Protestant  culture.  This 
explains,  at  least  partially,  the  discomfort  so  many  Eastern  Christians 
have  with  “ecumenical  worship”. 

Liturgy  and  dogma 

This  is  an  area  that  most  of  the  confessional  papers  submitted  for  this 
project  do  not  really  address.  Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  worship 
touches  on  essential  Christian  teaching,  this  is  an  issue  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  evident  that  some  liturgical  traditions,  particularly  those  of  the 
East,  tie  their  worship  very  closely  to  dogma.  Their  services  often  con- 
tain creeds,  anathemas  or  particular  dogmatic  formulations.  The  various 
cycles  of  feasts,  particularly  the  paschal  (centred  on  the  resurrection)  and 
the  incamational  (anchored  on  Christmas),  have  at  their  base  essential 
Christological,  trinitarian  and  soteriological  truths.  These  dimensions 
are  emphasized  particularly  in  the  Eastern  traditions  for  historical  rea- 
sons, since  the  theological  debates  over  such  issues  took  place  primarily 
in  the  Christian  East.  Just  as  the  worship  of  the  Eastern  churches  was 
strongly  coloured  by  the  debates  of  that  era,  so  the  worship  of  the  West- 
ern churches,  which  were  less  directly  affected  by  these  earlier  disputes, 
was  coloured  by  the  Reformation  debates  of  the  16th  century  and 
beyond.  These  historical  differences  are  compounded  by  centuries  of 
mutual  isolation,  and  it  is  only  in  the  recent  past  that  we  have  begun  to 
overcome  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  difference  between  the  Western  and  Eastern 
approaches,  one  might  consider  their  trinitarian  and  pneumatological 
emphases.  Western  churches  tend  to  use  the  earlier,  and  briefer,  Apostles’ 
Creed  in  their  worship  - if,  indeed,  they  use  any  creed  at  all  (and  some 
churches  explicitly  reject  the  use  of  any  creed!).  The  Eastern  churches 
tend  to  use  the  Nicene  Creed,  elaborated  at  Nicea  (325)  and  Constan- 
tinople (381),  with  its  much  more  clearly  articulated  trinitarian  defini- 
tions. Prayers  of  the  Eastern  churches  often  contain  explicit  epicleses 
invoking  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  making  clear  the  active  and  distinct  roles 
of  all  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Western  prayers  generally  lack  such 
invocations,  or  make  them  exclusively  Christ-centred.  From  the  Eastern 
perspective,  Western  Christians  often  seem  in  danger  of  falling  into  a 
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kind  of  Modalism  (as  is  mentioned,  for  example,  in  the  paper  on  Men- 
nonite  worship).  This  suspicion  is  further  heightened  when  some 
churches  or  individuals  begin  to  abandon  traditional  (and  biblical)  trini- 
tarian names  (Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit)  in  favour  of  functional  titles  (such 
as  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier...).  For  Eastern  Christians  in  particular, 
but  certainly  not  for  them  alone,  such  innovations  represent  a departure 
from  the  apostolic  faith  and  from  tradition.  This  is  not  to  say  these  are  not 
important  issues,  or  that  they  should  not  be  discussed,  but  when  they 
enter  the  realm  of  the  lex  orandi  they  also  touch  upon  the  lex  credendi,  in 
the  oft-repeated  5th-century  aphorism  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine. 

Worship  - objective  or  subjective? 

One  further  distinction,  and  a highly  significant  one,  is  the  differing 
emphasis  in  various  communions  on  the  “objective”  or  “subjective” 
character  of  worship.  In  some  traditions,  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Ortho- 
dox, for  example,  subjectivity  is  considered  to  be  an  abuse.  For  these  tra- 
ditions, liturgical  texts  and  actions  follow  fixed  forms  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  the  celebrant  or  the  congregation.  Worship  is  under- 
stood primarily  as  a corporate  act  in  which  the  worshipping  members  are 
expected  “to  lay  aside  all  earthly  cares”  and,  as  a united  body,  to  meet 
the  risen  Lord  and  to  be  incorporated  into  a greater  whole:  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  is,  the  church.  Roles  in  the  assembly  are  typically  highly 
structured,  with  each  individual  having  his  or  her  proper  place  and  func- 
tion within  it.  Churches  following  this  approach  typically  place  a strong 
emphasis  on  the  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  eucharist  in  particular,  as 
well  as  on  festal  and  sanctoral  cycles. 

In  other  traditions,  typically  coming  out  of  the  free-church  move- 
ments, the  emphasis  is  on  the  subjective.  In  the  Pentecostal  churches,  for 
example,  the  primary  focus  is  on  individual  experience.  The  worship 
allows  for  moments  of  personal  testimony.  Liturgical  texts  and  hymns,  if 
they  are  written  down,  typically  stress  individual  conversion,  in  an  emo- 
tional vein.  Worship  is  typically  much  less  structured,  and  leaders  and 
worship  committees  are  given  a free  hand  to  shape  it  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  Roles  in  the  assembly  are  much  more  flexible.  The 
Lord’s  supper  tends  to  be  less  frequent,  and  there  is  little  or  no  emphasis 
on  feasts  and  calendars. 

Of  course,  reality  is  more  complex  than  the  caricatures  depicted 
above.  The  line  between  objective  and  subjective  is  not  very  clear,  espe- 
cially when  one  speaks  to  the  ordinary  person  in  a typical  congregation. 
Every  church  (including  the  Eastern  churches!)  in  the  first  group  has 
been  affected  by  pietism  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  the 
faithful  often  experience  the  worship  of  their  communities  primarily  as 
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subjective,  private  and  emotional.  There  is  thus  often  a disjuncture 
between  official  church  teaching  on  worship,  and  how  the  faithful  under- 
stand and  experience  it.  And  worship  in  the  free  churches  can  often  be 
highly  structured,  objective  and  corporate  in  nature.  Most  communions 
find  themselves  somewhere  along  a spectrum  between  worship  as  sub- 
jective and  focused  on  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other, 
worship  as  objective,  with  its  focus  on  the  community. 

The  difference  between  the  two  approaches  is  more  than  just  super- 
ficial, for  it  touches  on  questions  of  ecclesiology  and  anthropology.  Is 
the  church  primarily  a collection  of  individuals  who  share  a basic  set  of 
beliefs,  or  is  it  a corporate  body?  Does  membership  in  the  church  create 
a new  relationship  to  God,  as  well  as  to  fellow  human  beings?  And  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  relationship?  Is  the  human  person  simply  an 
autonomous  creature,  or  does  being  truly  human  imply  being  in  com- 
munion with  the  other?  Worship  is  precisely  the  medium  in  which  this 
reality  is  realized  and  played  out!  Thus  the  classical  faith  and  order 
issues  - ecclesiology,  Christian  anthropology,  soteriology  and  so  on  - 
find  their  expression  in  Christian  worship. 

Possibilities  for  ecumenical  worship 

Precisely  because  worship  lies  at  the  heart  of  every  Christian  tradi- 
tion, it  has  become  a neuralgic  point  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  communities  find  and  express  their  own 
identity  - ecclesial,  theological,  as  well  as  cultural  - primarily  through 
worship.  We  all  feel  comfortable  and  at  home  within  our  own  traditions, 
and  we  all  feel  some  discomfort  in  stretching  our  horizons,  be  they  eccle- 
sial, theological  or  cultural.  And  it  is  often  precisely  in  ecumenical  wor- 
ship that  the  opportunity  to  broaden  our  horizons  has  been  given  to  us. 
The  very  notion  of  “ecumenical  worship”,  however,  raises  some  impor- 
tant theological  questions,  questions  that  are  all  too  often  ignored. 

The  essential  theological  question  is  ecclesiological.  Liturgy  is,  by 
definition,  an  action  of  the  church.  It  is  through  the  liturgy  that  the 
church  is  realized  and  manifested.  And  the  central  liturgical  act  of  the 
church  is  the  eucharist,  by  which  the  gathered  assembly  becomes  the 
corporate  body  of  Christ.  This  ecclesiological  perspective,  I am  well 
aware,  is  not  shared  by  all.  In  some  Western  churches,  worship,  includ- 
ing the  Lord’s  supper,  does  not  carry  the  same  ecclesiological  weight.  It 
is  precisely  these  different  perspectives,  often  not  articulated,  that  lie 
behind  the  controversy  over  communion  or  intercommunion,  as  well  as 
over  ecumenical  worship  in  general. 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  that  liturgy  or  worship  is  an  act  of  the 
church,  then  only  the  church  can  celebrate  “liturgy”  in  the  technical 
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sense  of  that  term,  as  the  common  action  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
church.  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  various  national  councils, 
and  other  ecumenical  organizations  are  not  “the  church”.  The  WCC  as 
such,  therefore,  cannot  celebrate  the  eucharist.  This  is  what  lay  behind 
the  decision  at  the  1998  WCC  assembly  in  Harare  not  to  have  an  official 
eucharist.  The  eucharist,  and  therefore  full  communion,  is  possible  only 
in  a visibly  united  church.  To  celebrate  the  eucharist  together  and  then  to 
return  to  our  former  (and  continuing!)  divisions  would,  in  the  words  of 
St  Paul,  be  a failure  to  “discern  the  body”  (1  Cor.  11:29). 

This  last  point,  however,  does  raise  the  question  of  just  how  much 
unity  is  required  before  eucharistic  communion  is  possible.  Here  the 
answer  is  not  simple.  Does  it  mean  full  agreement  on  the  essentials  of 
the  faith?  But  just  what  is  essential?  Does  it  mean  structural  unity,  with 
clearly-defined  and  common  decision-making  bodies?  Does  it  mean 
liturgical  uniformity?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  as  varied  as 
the  churches  that  comprise  the  contemporary  ecumenical  movement, 
and  these  questions  will  keep  the  Faith  and  Order  mavens  busy  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  In  addition,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  divisions 
exist  not  for  theological  reasons  only,  or  else  the  Eastern  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  churches  would  have  restored  communion  as  soon  as  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  Christology  - the  one  theological  issue  that 
divided  them. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  limit  the  discussion  of  ecumeni- 
cal worship  to  the  eucharist.  In  fact  one  of  the  unfortunate  consequences 
of  the  eucharistic  revival  in  many  churches,  Western  and  Eastern  alike, 
has  been  the  reduction  of  liturgical  life  to  the  eucharist  alone.  The  disci- 
pline of  daily  prayer,  both  communal  and  private,  has  diminished  greatly 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  totally  abandoned.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the 
daily  cycle  of  prayer  that  Christians  have  traditionally  offered  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God,  have  interceded  for  one  another,  and  have  sought 
forgiveness  from  the  sins  committed  in  their  daily  lives.  And  since  sin  is 
the  primary  cause  of  our  divisions,  is  it  not  here  that  we  ought  to  begin? 
One  of  the  strengths  of  the  worship  at  the  WCC  assembly  in  Harare  in 
1998  was  its  emphasis  on  repentance.  The  primary  worship  event  at  the 
assembly,  designed  precisely  to  replace  the  eucharist,  was  the  vigil  of  the 
cross,  during  which  participants  followed  the  cross  around  the  worship 
space,  listened  to  the  proclamation  of  the  passion  narrative,  and  repented 
of  their  inability  to  come  together  around  the  Lord’s  table.  The  worship 
during  the  entire  assembly  centred  on  that  beautiful  carved,  African 
cross,  symbol  both  of  brokenness  and  of  hope. 

While  the  goal  of  full  visible  unity  has  yet  to  be  achieved,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  progress  towards  this  goal  has  indeed  been  made  over  the  last 
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fifty  years.  A degree  of  unity  does  already  exist.  It  is  this  recognition  of 
partial  unity,  and  the  desire  for  greater  unity,  which  served  as  the  impe- 
tus for  the  creation  of  conciliar  ecumenism.  With  the  exception  of  a 
minority  who  hold  to  a rigidly  exclusive  ecclesiology,  most  WCC  mem- 
ber churches,  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  recognize  in  one  another 
marks  of  the  apostolic  faith.  Ultimately,  what  unites  us  is  greater  than 
what  divides.  Ought  not  this  partial  unity  that  already  exists  find  its 
expression  in  common  prayer?  Is  it  not  possible  to  celebrate  this  partial 
unity  and  to  pray  together  for  the  goal  of  full  unity?  While  there  are  those 
who  would  answer  in  the  negative,  a majority  would  certainly  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

If  one  accepts  the  possibility  of  ecumenical  prayer,  then  the  question 
arises  as  to  its  style  and  content.  Since  (with  rare  exceptions)  the 
responses  gathered  in  this  volume  did  not  address  this  issue,  I take  the 
liberty  here  of  proposing  some  basic  guidelines;  some  of  these  points  I 
have  noted  in  my  earlier  contribution  to  this  volume. 

1 . Common  worship  must  be  honest.  It  must  not  confuse  participants  or 
observers  into  believing  that  full  visible  unity  has  already  been 
achieved.  For  many  communions,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  makes  a common  eucharist  impossible  at  present. 

2.  Common  worship  must  not  violate  the  apostolic  faith.  This  may  seem 
self-evident,  but  many  Christians  are  increasingly  disturbed,  for 
example,  about  the  recent  tendency  in  some  circles  to  avoid  using  the 
traditional,  biblical,  trinitarian  names,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Orthodox,  in  particular,  while  they  have  little  difficulty  in 
accepting  inclusive  language  referring  to  human  persons,  see  a dan- 
ger of  Modalism,  or  worse,  in  substituting  attributes,  such  as  “Cre- 
ator, Redeemer,  Sanctifier”,  for  names.1 

3.  Common  worship  must  be  trinitarian  and  must  be  centred  on  prayer 
for  Christian  unity.  Visible  unity  is,  or  should  be,  the  primary  goal  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  Ecumenical  worship  should  not  be  used 
as  the  platform  for  various  social  or  political  agendas  which,  how- 
ever worthy,  only  divide  us  further. 

4.  Common  worship  must  be  sensitive  to  cultural,  political  and  reli- 
gious sensibilities,  as  well  as  to  how  reports  (or  images)  will  be 
received  back  home.  In  this  age  of  the  Internet  and  instant  communi- 
cations, provocative  images,  often  taken  out  of  context  or  deliber- 
ately misinterpreted,  can  do  great  harm  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Worship  and  the  unity  of  the  church 

Many  of  the  responses  here  gathered  mentioned  the  high  degree  of 
mutual  influence  and  borrowing  that  has  taken  place  over  the  last  fifty 
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years.  The  liturgical  reforms  of  Vatican  II,  the  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  document  produced  by  Faith  and  Order,  the  common  lectionary 
used  by  a number  of  Western  churches  - all  have  left  their  marks.  A 
greater  emphasis  on  the  eucharist  is  evident  in  a number  of  traditions,  as 
well  as  renewed  attention  to  the  church  year.  And  as  churches  become 
more  open  to  the  practices  and  experiences  of  others,  they  also  seem  to 
move  closer  together.  The  experience  of  the  Church  of  South  India  is  a 
striking  example.  This  church  came  into  being  as  a union  of  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  British  Methodist  and  Congregational  churches,  just  weeks 
after  Indian  independence.  One  of  the  first  priorities  of  this  church  was 
the  creation  of  common  forms  of  worship,  particularly  for  the  eucharist. 
Although  slow  to  be  accepted  and  facing  linguistic,  cultural  and  denom- 
inational obstacles,  these  common  forms  of  worship  have  proven  to  be 
the  glue  that  holds  this  church  together  and  expresses  its  unity.  At  the 
same  time,  a group  originating  from  the  Anglican  tradition  recently  left 
this  church  to  form  the  Anglican  Church  of  India:  the  reasons  for  this 
split  were  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  connected  with  worship  and 
liturgy. 

This  example,  and  others  like  it,  raise  some  serious  questions  about 
the  relationship  between  worship  and  Christian  unity.  Worship  functions 
very  much  like  language:  to  take  away  the  French  language  from  the 
people  of  France,  for  example,  would  be  to  take  away  their  identity.  This 
language  allows  them  both  to  communicate  with  one  another,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  all  those  who  do  not  have  French  as  their 
mother  tongue.  French  speakers  feel  comfortable  around  their  French- 
speaking  compatriots,  and  ill-at-ease  when  surrounded  by  persons 
speaking  other  tongues,  or  even  other  French  dialects.  They  naturally  see 
their  language  (read  also:  culture,  cuisine  and  so  on)  as  the  best;  the 
implication,  generally  left  unsaid,  is  that  all  others  are  inferior.  Such  an 
approach  is  often  taken  also  with  respect  to  the  liturgy,  and  this  is  true 
whether  one  is  Coptic  Orthodox,  high-church  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Pen- 
tecostal or  Quaker. 

Does  this  imply  that  unity  is  possible  only  if  the  churches  adopt  a 
common  form  of  worship?  The  historical  evidence  is  ambiguous.  Cer- 
tainly the  church  has  never  known  absolute  uniformity.  Recent  biblical 
scholarship  has  shown  that  pluriformity  existed  even  in  the  apostolic 
church.  But  the  liturgical  families  which  arose  in  the  early  centuries  (that 
is,  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  later  Constantinople)  did 
create  a strong  degree  of  uniformity  within  geographical  areas,  and  this 
uniformity  was  important  in  maintaining  ecclesial  unity.  The  basic  his- 
torical pattern,  then,  seems  to  be  uniformity  within  a geographical  region 
and  variety  among  the  regions.  As  the  churches  split  over  Christological 
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issues  in  the  5th-6th  centuries,  differences  in  liturgical  practice  came  to 
be  seen  as  evidence  of  difference  in  faith  as  well.  Byzantines  condemned 
the  Latins  for  using  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist,  anabaptists  con- 
demned paedo-baptists  for  baptizing  children...  The  style  and  content  of 
one’s  worship,  therefore,  became  a confessional  label. 

Until  the  modem  period  churches  remained  for  the  most  part  territo- 
rial; this  is  true  for  the  East  as  for  the  West.  The  imperial  Roman  church 
survived  in  the  Byzantine  empire  until  the  latter’s  fall  in  1453,  and  in  the 
Russian  empire  until  1917.  In  the  West,  the  imperial  Roman  church  sur- 
vived to  some  extent  in  Roman  Catholicism,  but  also  in  the  state 
churches  of  Western  Europe.  In  recent  centuries,  however,  the  situation 
has  grown  much  more  confused  with  the  gradual  disestablishment  of 
state  churches  and  the  massive  migrations  of  people,  particularly  to  the 
Americas.  The  American  situation  is  particularly  striking,  with  churches 
of  different  tradition  on  nearly  every  street  comer.  Here,  living  side  by 
side,  one  finds  Copts,  Lutherans,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Reformed,  Armeni- 
ans, Swedenborgians,  Syrian  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers  - all 
with  their  distinct  worship  practices.  In  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
pluralistic  model  has  also  emerged  as  the  result  of  missionary  efforts, 
chiefly  of  Western  churches.  As  a result,  there  is  no  more  liturgical  uni- 
formity within  geographical  areas,  as  there  was  throughout  much  of 
Christian  history. 

This  raises  some  serious  questions.  For  a majority  of  Christian  tradi- 
tions, their  worship  life  is  the  glue  that  holds  them  together.  This  is  as 
tme  of  the  Anglican  communion,  with  its  Book  of  Common  Prayer , as  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches,  with  their  common  Typikon  and  service 
books,  or  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  their  centrally  regulated  liturgical 
texts.  Even  those  traditions  without  standard  liturgical  structures  or  texts 
have  a particularly  ethos  which  clearly  defines  them.  So,  in  the  search 
for  visible  unity,  is  liturgical  unity  necessary  - if  not  at  the  global,  then 
on  the  local  and  regional  level?  Is  not  a local  church  an  entity  that  speaks 
a particular  “language”  or  “dialect”?  It  is  certainly  tme,  in  the  words  of 
St  Paul,  that  in  the  church  there  is  “neither  Jew  nor  Greek”  (Gal.  3:28), 
that  all  cultures  are  welcome.  But  what  are  the  implications  of  this  radi- 
cal claim  for  the  worship  life  of  the  churches? 

No  doubt,  the  present  diversity  has  made  possible  a great  amount  of 
cross-fertilization.  Christians  today  are  more  likely  to  have  been  exposed 
to  people  of  other  traditions,  and  to  see  them  in  a less  negative  perspec- 
tive. Especially  among  Western  Protestant  churches,  recent  years  have 
brought  about  remarkable  convergence  and  serious  attempts  at  unity, 
including  a shared  eucharist  and  a shared  ministry  among  a number  of 
churches.  From  a liturgical  perspective,  this  is  hardly  surprising,  as  these 
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churches  belong  to  the  same  liturgical  family  and  therefore  speak  much 
the  same  “language”.  One  could  say  the  same  about  reunion  attempts 
between  the  Eastern  churches  of  the  Chalcedonian  (Eastern  Orthodox) 
and  the  pre-Chalcedonian  (Oriental  Orthodox)  families.  These  churches, 
too,  though  they  belong  to  different  liturgical  families,  nevertheless 
share  the  same  ethos.  It  is  likely  that  we  will  see  a restoration  of  com- 
munion between  these  churches  in  the  coming  years. 

But  there  has  been  less  success  in  bridging  the  gap  between  East  and 
West.  Part  of  the  reason,  I would  argue,  has  been  a kind  of  Western 
hegemony  in  the  conciliar  ecumenical  movement.  The  agenda  of  the 
WCC  (and  most  national  councils  of  churches)  has  been  driven  largely 
by  Western  concerns  and  issues.  This  problem  has  been  raised  increas- 
ingly vocally  by  the  Orthodox  (both  Eastern  and  Oriental),  and  is  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Special  Commission  established  at  the  Harare  assembly. 
This  Western  hegemony  is  also  evident  in  the  worship  conducted  at 
WCC  meetings.  The  structure  and  content  of  ecumenical  worship  ser- 
vices is  typically  Western  and  Protestant,  reflecting  the  majority  mem- 
bership of  these  churches.  Such  an  approach  clearly  fails  to  increase 
mutual  understanding,  as  Western  Christians  are  exposed  to  the  Eastern 
ethos  only  in  token  fashion,  often  through  the  insertion  of  an  Eastern  ele- 
ment (such  as  the  Trisagion ) into  what  is  essentially  a generic  Western 
service.  As  a result,  Eastern  Christians  attending  ecumenical  meetings 
often  feel  alienated.  But  it  must  also  be  stated  that  a number  of  Western 
Christians  are  similarly  uncomfortable  with  the  bland,  generic  style  of 
much  ecumenical  worship. 

The  first  and  obvious  solution  is  to  achieve  greater  variety  in  ecu- 
menical worship  by  incorporating  not  only  isolated  elements,  but  also 
the  structure  and  content,  of  Eastern  worship,  at  least  on  occasion.  This 
can  pose  quite  a challenge,  as  Eastern  worship  typically  engages  all  the 
senses  and  requires  a particular  setting,  both  architectural  and  artistic. 
The  space  for  worship  is  of  critical  importance  for  Eastern  Christians, 
and  the  worship  spaces  typically  available  at  ecumenical  gatherings  are 
less  than  optimal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Eastern  liturgy  is  typ- 
ically conducted  in  ancient  languages  - Greek,  Old  Slavonic,  Ge’ez, 
Syriac,  and  so  on  - is  less  of  an  obstacle  today,  since  20th-century  migra- 
tions have  led  to  an  increased  presence  of  these  communities  in  the  West, 
and  thus  made  available  modem  translations  of  liturgical  texts,  particu- 
larly into  English. 

Ideally,  meetings  could  be  held  at  a site  which  includes  a church  from 
a particular  tradition.  In  that  way,  participants  could  immerse  themselves 
for  a time  in  that  tradition,  and  thus  gain  a greater  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  it.  Just  as  the  best  way  to  leam  a foreign  language  and  culture 
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is  through  an  immersion  experience,  so  too  with  worship  and  liturgy. 
Christians  can  achieve  greater  unity  only  by  gaining  greater  knowledge 
of  one  another.  This  is  true  because  worship  lies  at  the  heart  of  every 
ecclesial  body  and  is,  to  great  extent,  the  bearer  of  the  tradition.  Whether 
at  the  international,  regional,  national  or  local  level,  Christians  can  learn 
about  one  another  by  attending  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  participating 
in  one  another’s  worship.  Needless  to  say,  respect  for  each  other 
demands  that  guests  observe  “the  rules  of  the  house”  and  not  impose 
their  own  presuppositions  and  rules.2  Not  violating  one’s  own  con- 
science also  means  not  violating  the  conscience  of  the  other. 

*** 

So  far,  ecumenical  discussion  has  centred  primarily  on  issues  of 
dogma.  Indeed,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area,  and  few 
would  argue  that  agreement  in  essential  elements  of  the  faith  is  not 
important.  But  churches  do  not  live  by  dogma  alone.  The  daily,  ongoing 
life  of  a community  and  of  individual  Christians  depends  largely  on 
shared  experiences  and  activities.  Here,  worship  holds  primacy  of  hon- 
our. Through  worship,  the  assembly  realizes  itself  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
Through  worship,  individuals  affirm  their  own  membership  and  partici- 
pation in  this  corporate  body.  It  is  in  worship  that  God  is  praised  (this  is, 
after  all  the  meaning  of  the  word),  that  dogma  is  transmitted,  that  scrip- 
ture is  read,  that  the  word  is  proclaimed  through  preaching,  that  Chris- 
tians are  taught  how  to  live.  The  very  essence  of  Christian  living  is, 
therefore,  the  worship  of  God  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And,  of  course,  our  worship  itself  calls  us  all  to  unity:  Jesus  him- 
self prays  that  we  may  be  one  (cf.  John  17:20-21),  as  the  Trinity  is  united 
in  the  Godhead. 

The  challenge  is  great.  In  fact,  it  may  be  more  difficult  than  reaching 
agreement  on  technical,  dogmatic  definitions  which,  though  necessary, 
are  one  step  removed  from  the  actual  life  and  experience  of  Christians. 
Worship  touches  the  very  heart  of  the  self-identity  of  any  given  group. 
In  worship,  individual  Christians,  as  well  as  Christian  communities,  cel- 
ebrate their  intimate  relationship  with  God  and  with  one  another.  These 
relationships  are  developed  within  the  life  of  local  communities,  as  well 
as  within  regional,  national  or  global  communions.  The  healing  of  Chris- 
tian divisions,  therefore,  requires  not  just  theological  agreement,  but  the 
healing  of  broken  relationships  - or,  in  many  cases,  the  creating  of  new 
relationships.  The  first  step  is  simply  getting  to  know  one  another  as  we 
really  are;  and  the  most  direct  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
by  experiencing  one  another’s  worship.  This  requires  great  sensitivity 
in  order  to  avoid  offending  one  another.  It  requires  respect  for  one 
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another’s  traditions.  It  requires  humility  and  a non-judgmental  attitude, 
so  that  we  do  not  impose  our  own  pre-conceived  views  on  the  other. 

This  proposal  may  seem  much  too  modest,  particularly  for  those 
churches,  primarily  Western  Protestant  communions,  which  have  gone 
far  beyond  this  in  their  recent  union  agreements.  Yet  these  churches  in 
fact  represent  only  a small  minority  of  Christians  worldwide.  For  most 
Christians,  visible  unity  remains  an  abstract  dream.  Even  many  churches 
that  participate  in  the  conciliar  ecumenical  movement  - not  to  mention 
the  many  churches  that  do  not  - in  fact  continue  to  live  in  virtual  isola- 
tion. This  is  the  case  in  most  areas  of  the  world  outside  North  America 
and  Western  Europe,  where  Roman  Catholics,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Evan- 
gelicals, Oriental  Orthodox,  Pentecostals  live  in  situations  of  either 
mutual  ignorance  or  outright  hostility.  In  areas  such  as  this  the  proposal 
is  not  too  timid,  but  extremely  daring  and,  indeed,  perhaps  impossible. 
But,  as  we  read  in  the  gospel,  what  is  impossible  for  us  is  possible  for 
God  (Matt.  19:26). 


NOTES 

1 As  noted  in  my  earlier  paper  in  this  volume,  in  the  traditional  languages  of  most  Ortho- 
dox, including  Greek  and  Slavic,  different  words  are  used  to  refer  to  humanity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  male  or  female  individuals  on  the  other.  As  a result,  when  the  Orthodox  hear  the 
discussion  about  inclusive  language  they  understand  it  as  referring  exclusively  to  trinitar- 
ian names.  Hence  the  condemnation  of  “the  heresy  of  inclusive  language”  in  Harare  by  a 
delegate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

2 This  applies  particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  questions  of  communion  and  “inter- 
communion”. 
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The  project  undertaken  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  look 
more  deeply  at  worship  in  the  churches,  and  the  role  that  worship  has 
played  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  is  a challenging  and  ambitious  one. 
It  is  challenging  because  of  the  diverse  ways  in  which  the  Christian 
churches  understand  the  meaning  of  worship,  and  ambitious  because  it 
attempts  to  bring  this  rich  diversity  together  in  a synthesis  that  might  be 
able  to  be  presented  to  the  churches  for  further  reflection  and  possible 
action.  I believe  that  after  the  long  process  which  produced  the  conver- 
gence document  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  - which,  in  turn, 
has  influenced  many  churches  in  their  thinking  and  practice  - the  time  is 
ripe  for  moving  forward  together  on  the  path  to  Christian  unity.  Surely 
worship  will  be  an  important  aspect  of  that  moving  forward. 

Our  analysis  of  the  papers  submitted  to  us  for  review  will  consider 
the  following  points:  the  understanding  of  “worship”  according  to  the 
different  traditions;  the  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  in  the 
various  traditions;  points  of  convergence  and  divergence  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  worship  to  the  question  of  Christian  unity;  the 
liturgy  as  theological  locus  - the  relationship  between  scripture,  worship 
and  ethics;  elements  held  in  common;  and,  finally,  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  What  is  the  work  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  the  unity  of  the 
people  of  God? 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a review  and  reflection  as  this,  one  must 
make  choices  and  establish  criteria  for  analysis.  I would  like  to  lay  out 
briefly  those  which  have  influenced  my  reflection,  so  that  the  reader  will 
have  a frame  of  reference  for  understanding  what  follows. 

In  his  book  Liturgical  Literacy , Dennis  Smolarski  defined  worship  as 
follows: 

...the  expression  of  our  love,  reverence,  honour,  and  adoration  of  a good  and 
gracious  God  through  various  communal  and  private  activities.  In  general,  in 
Christian  tradition,  the  worshipping  assembly  prays  to  God  (the  Father), 
through  Christ,  empowered  by  (or  in  the  unity  of)  the  Spirit  of  God...  Expres- 
sions of  public  worship  are  not  normally  directed  to  Christ,  and,  in  fact,  the 
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council  of  Hippo  in  393  forbade  the  direct  addressing  of  Christ  in  public 
prayer.1 

I begin  with  this  definition  of  “worship”  because,  in  the  past,  that  has 
been  the  term  most  used  to  speak  of  the  cultic  action  of  the  Christian 
assembly  when  describing  the  relationship  of  the  faithful  to  God.  This 
definition  reflects  the  trinitarian  nature  of  the  activity  of  the  Godhead,  as 
well  as  the  relationship  of  the  people  to  God.  However  for  at  least  the 
past  two  centuries  another  word,  liturgy,  has  been  used  with  increasing 
frequency  to  designate  this  central  aspect  of  the  Christian  mystery.  In  the 
following  definition  of  liturgy  we  can  see  the  same  elements  as  cited 
above,  with  a more  precise  articulation  between  them: 

The  liturgy  can  be  defined  also  from  the  angle  of  encounter  between  the  faith- 
ful and  God.  This  implies  that  through  the  church’s  worship  the  faithful  both 
as  a body  and  as  individual  members  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  triune 
God.  Such  encounter  is  personal  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  as  well  as  on  the 
part  of  God.  In  the  liturgy  the  church  offers  worship  to  the  Father,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit...  The  Father  is  the  origin  and 
hence  the  end  of  all  creation  and  salvation;  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sacrament  who 
reveals  the  Father  and  the  mediator  who  reconciles  humankind  with  God;  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  whereby  Christ  lifts  up  the  fallen  and  leads  them  to 
the  Father... 

Thus  the  definition  of  the  liturgy  as  encounter  with  God  involves  the  ad 
extra  working  of  the  Trinity  in  salvation  history.  The  trinitarian  dimen- 
sion is  expressed  by  the  liturgy  through  its  basic  components  of  anam- 
nesis and  epiclesis,  whereby  the  different  roles  of  the  three  persons  are 
recalled  and  their  saving  presence  is  invoked.2 

The  end  purpose  of  this  “work  of  the  people”  is  to  give  glory  to  God. 
St  Paul  reminds  the  Romans  of  this  when  he  writes,  “May  the  God  of 
steadfastness  and  encouragement  grant  you  to  live  in  harmony  with  one 
another,  in  accordance  with  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  together  you  may  with 
one  voice  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”3  Obvi- 
ously, being  Christian  means  being  in  the  world  in  a certain  way.  As 
members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  we  need  to  have  the  same  mind 
as  Jesus  Christ  and  therefore  live  in  the  world  as  he  lived  in  the  world, 
namely  directing  all  to  the  Father.  Hence  as  long  as  Christians  live  in  the 
world  in  a condition  of  division,  they  do  not  render  that  witness  that 
Jesus  would  have  his  followers  give.  On  the  eve  of  his  passion,  Jesus 
prayed  for  the  unity  of  his  followers  “so  that  the  world  might  believe”.4 
In  this  unity  they  glorify  the  Father  as  Christ  has  glorified  God’s  name 
and  shown  forth  the  depth  of  God’s  love  for  creation.  In  order  for  Chris- 
tian liturgy  to  be  true  doxology,  therefore,  it  needs  to  witness  to  the  unity 
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of  God’s  people.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical  issue 
which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  asked  me  to  reflect  upon. 

The  issues  of  faith  and  order  are  the  issues  at  the  heart  of  the  search 
for  Christian  unity.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  Christians  simply  to  col- 
laborate with  one  another;  if  they  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  Jesus, 
they  must  indeed  be  truly  united  to  one  another.  This  is  why  I have  opted 
to  use  the  word  “liturgy”,  rather  than  “worship”,  to  express  the  work  of 
the  people  in  communion  with  the  desire  and  will  of  Christ  to  render 
glory  to  God.  With  this  in  mind,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
papers  I have  been  asked  to  review.5 

The  understanding  of  worship/liturgy  according  to  the  different 
traditions 

It  is  amazing  to  see  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  consistency  in  the 
understanding  of  worship  among  the  various  traditions  represented  in 
the  papers  I have  reviewed.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  given  that 
they  come  not  only  from  Orthodox/Roman  Catholic  but  also  from 
Protestant,  Pentecostal  and  United  church  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the 
ecumenical  context. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  in  seeing  a relationship 
between  worship  and  service.  For  example,  “Worship  is...  God’s 
redeeming  act  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  way 
the  community  understands  its  nature  and  its  purpose  in  the  world” 
(Orthodox).  “Worship  is  first  of  all  service  of  God  through  the  means  of 
word  and  sacrament  in  the  communion  of  saints.  ...  The  community  is 
thus  prepared  for  acceptance,  prayer  and  praise  as  well  as  for  loving 
deeds  in  the  world”  (Lutheran).  “Worship  and  service  are  essentially 
one.  Through  service  expectation,  encounter  and  response  overflow  to 
penetrate  all  aspects  of  a community’s  daily  life,  and  devotion  to  God 
extends  into  commitment  to  serve.  Therefore,  the  worshipping  and  serv- 
ing community  become  one  body...”  (Armenian  Orthodox).  Forms  of 
worship  may  change,  but  “what  remains  constant  is  our  desire  to  serve 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  One  God  who  is 
over  all,  through  all,  and  in  all”  (Mennonite). 

Theologically  speaking,  all  of  the  traditions  speak  of  worship  as 
being  “the  heart  of  Christianity”  (Armenian)  and  giving  access  to  the  life 
of  the  Trinity  (Lutheran,  Catholic,  Orthodox),  as  well  as  granting  “fel- 
lowship with  the  living  God”  (Yoido).  This  dimension  represents  an 
important  point  of  convergence.  In  the  past,  the  liturgies  of  many  tradi- 
tions were  highly  Christocentric,  often  leaving  the  trinitarian  dimension 
in  obscurity.  What  biblical,  patristic  and  liturgical  scholarship  has  shown 
is  that  fully  Christian  prayer  is  always  trinitarian,  being  addressed  to 
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God  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  studies 
considered  here  represent  a very  strong  convergence  on  this  point,  and 
hence  a fundamental  building  block  towards  the  re-establishment  of  a 
common  liturgical  tradition. 

This  does  not  mean  a monolithic  tradition,  rather  a convergence 
among  traditions  which  all  pray  in  some  way  with  the  same  theological 
mind-set.  Diversity  is  possible,  and  indeed  illustrated  by  the  many 
instances  of  eucharistic  prayers  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
centuries.  These  represent  a rich  source  of  differing  ways  to  present  a 
eucharistic  theology  which  is  both  diverse,  and  recognized  as  authenti- 
cally expressing  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages.  The  same  is 
true  not  only  for  eucharistic  prayers  but  also  for  other  prayer  forms 
within  the  Christian  tradition,  such  as  the  liturgy  of  the  hours,  divine 
office  or  lauds,  vespers  and  so  on;  and  these  prayer  forms  can  be  seen  to 
represent  this  trinitarian  understanding  of  prayer.  Here  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  rep- 
resents a long-standing  tradition  of  ecumenical  prayer. 

Lastly,  and  more  specifically  in  relation  to  ecumenical  worship,  the 
paper  by  Dagmar  Heller  attempts  to  put  into  relief  the  progress  in  Faith 
and  Order  in  developing  ecumenical  instances  of  prayer.  An  important 
distinction  is  made  between  “ecumenical  worship”  and  “confessional 
worship”  in  order  to  arrive  at  two  possibilities: 

Either  a worship  service  is  held  according  to  the  liturgical  order  of  one  of  the 
traditions  represented,  and  everyone  participates;  or  an  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  the  various  traditions  together  by  combining  different  liturgical  ele- 
ments, so  that  everyone  can  find  something  of  his  or  her  own  in  the  resulting 
worship  service. 

What  is  finally  suggested,  after  a survey  of  past  worship  in  an  ecu- 
menical setting,  is  finding  those  elements  which  are  common  to  many 
traditions  and  then  structuring  a worship  service  using  these  elements. 
This  may  be  the  solution  for  non-eucharistic  liturgies,  but  probably  will 
not  be  accepted  for  a eucharistic  celebration.  Personally  I feel  that  noth- 
ing can  substitute  for  an  eventual  mutual  recognition  of  the  eucharistic 
celebration  of  other  churches,  whereby  we  see  the  “faith  of  the  church 
through  the  ages”  present  and  celebrated  in  their  liturgies.  This  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  “catholica”,  that  is,  the  united  church 
of  the  first  millennium.  Underlying  this  approach  is  a profound  ecclesi- 
ology  which  will  take  into  consideration  the  unicity  of  the  catholic  faith, 
and  the  legitimate  diversity  of  the  same.  What  is  understood  as  underly- 
ing this  ecclesiology  is  a real,  profound  and  continual  exchange  between 
churches,  a synodality  that  spreads  from  local  situations  to  regions, 
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nations  and  beyond.  This  type  of  ecclesiology  will  not  only  be  concerned 
with  liturgical  matters  but  with  matters  of  the  very  unity  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  all  the  while  respecting  the  diversity  within  the  same  body 
because  all  will  have  “put  on  the  mind  of  Christ”.6 

The  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  in  the  various 
traditions 

My  second  set  of  observations  touches  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  various  accounts  given  here  of  worship,  and  how  the  respective 
churches  actually  live  the  reality  of  their  worship.  This  is  what  I would 
like  to  call  the  “reality  check”:  every  theory  needs  to  be  tested  against 
the  background  of  actual  practice,  to  verify  the  theory  itself.  While  we 
are  not  talking  about  scientific  experiments,  we  are  talking  about  the 
possibility  of  conflict  of  interpretation,  intellectual  dissonance  and  an 
eventual  discontinuity  between  word  and  deed.  It  is  this  type  of  situation 
which  causes  difficulty  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  and  the  search  for 
Christian  unity. 

We  have  seen  that  churches  will  make  statements  in  ecumenical  dia- 
logues - and  even  agreed  statements  - that  are,  at  times,  difficult  to  ver- 
ify in  their  actual  day-to-day  living  in  the  world.  Another  situation  may 
exist:  a church  may  have  a particular  theology  in  its  confessional  docu- 
ments but  practice  its  faith  in  a way  which  is  different  from  the  declared 
theological  position  - or  vice  versa,  with  the  practice  of  a church 
expressing  a reality  different,  or  far  beyond,  its  theological  position. 
What  I have  discovered  in  my  research  on  ordained  ministry  is  that,  in 
many  cases,  there  is  a higher  degree  of  convergence  on  the  level  of  prac- 
tice than  on  the  level  of  theory  or  theology.7  Here  we  are  obviously  in 
the  context  of  the  famous  dictum  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi .8 

The  majority  of  the  papers  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a cross- 
fertilization in  the  field  of  liturgical  revision,  and  especially  in  practice. 
The  sample  of  papers  which  I have  surveyed  has  emphasized  the  Ortho- 
dox/Catholic tradition  (to  use  a stereotype  from  the  past!).  In  spite  of 
this,  the  other  traditions  - which  tend  to  be  on  the  free  church  end  of  the 
spectrum  - show  a high  level  of  convergence  in  the  areas  of  forms  of 
worship  and  liturgical  principles. 

First,  there  is  the  overwhelming  affirmation  of  the  use  of  the  scrip- 
tures as  a central  point  of  all  worship.  Hence  the  word  of  God  is  central 
in  any  liturgical  form  of  prayer.  We  have  already  noted  the  accent  placed 
on  the  centrality  of  the  life-giving  Trinity  on  the  context  of  worship.  It  is 
likewise  interesting  that  the  Oriental  churches  seek  to  explain  how  this 
trinitarian  dimension  of  the  worship  is  played  out  in  the  aspect  of  wit- 
nessing and  service  to  the  world.  The  Armenian  Orthodox  paper  says  it 
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most  clearly:  “Worship  and  service  are  essentially  one...  the  worshipping 
and  serving  community  becomes  one  body  (1  Cor.  12:12ff.)  as  branches 
of  a living  tree  (John  15:lff.)”.  Both  the  Mennonite  paper  and  the  Church 
of  South  India  paper  speak  of  the  role  the  liturgy  plays  in  witnessing  to 
the  culture  in  which  they  live,  and  in  the  fundamental  task  of  evange- 
lism. The  Catholic  paper  says  the  same,  in  a more  technical  or  theologi- 
cal way,  when  it  talks  about  the  two  dimensions  of  the  liturgy  (the  verti- 
cal/horizontal and  transcendent/immanent).  It  speaks  of  “...  the  liturgy’s 
transcendent  yet  participatory  character”,  and  how  the  “commemoration 
of  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  all  its  aspects,  historical  and  eschatological, 
[is  brought]  into  greater  prominence”.  We  see  the  dynamic  impact  of  this 
as  the  liturgy  enters  into  dialogue  with  the  various  cultures  where  the 
church  finds  itself. 

While  the  relationship  between  liturgy  and  justice  has  not  been 
specifically  mentioned,  this  has  been  a growing  concern  among  the 
churches.  The  awareness  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  in  a world  where 
grave  injustices  reign  has  pricked  the  consciousness  of  many  Christians 
who  attempt  to  see  that  their  liturgical  life  flows  over  into  the  world, 
where  the  “spirit  of  the  beatitudes”  will  condemn  the  “spirit  of  the 
world”.  This  dimension  is  likewise  indicated  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  when  it  speaks  about  the  relationship  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
world  (Eucharist,  §§19-21). 

Lastly,  the  influence  of  the  charismatic  renewal  has  been  mentioned 
(Yoido,  Mennonite)  as  an  important  element  in  the  renewal  of  these 
churches’  worship,  helping  it  to  conform  more  to  their  task  in  the  world. 
In  short,  all  of  the  churches  need  to  make  a reality  check  to  be  sure  of 
the  integrity  of  their  witness  to  the  world,  and  to  escape  from  the  pitfall 
of  a narcissistic  closing  in  on  themselves.  This  will  enable  the  principal 
goal  entrusted  to  the  church  to  go  forward,  namely  proclaiming  the 
gospel  to  the  world  by  being  ambassadors  of  God’s  reconciliation. 

Worship  and  Christian  unity:  points  of  convergence  and  divergence 

The  central  point  of  convergence  seems  to  be  that  all  of  the  churches 
see  the  liturgy  as  an  essential  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  church.  If  there 
is  an  awareness  on  this  level  then  it  means  that  there  can  also  be  an 
awareness  that,  although  we  might  do  things  differently,  we  are  still  all 
striving  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  world  - and  that  in  God’s  house 
there  are  many  mansions.  This  means  that  we  can  be  one,  and  indeed,  we 
need  to  be  one  if  we  are  to  fulfill  that  mission  entrusted  to  us  as  the 
church  of  God. 

Further  convergence  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  certain  elements  have 
become  (or  are  becoming)  the  central  elements  of  the  churches’  worship 
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life:  I refer  to  the  centrality  of  the  word  of  God,  the  eucharist  as  the  heart 
of  Christian  worship,  a trinitarian  form  of  praying  and  a greater  place  (in 
theology  and  in  the  life  of  the  churches)  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a 
clearer  relationship  between  personal  piety  and  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
community.  These  elements,  I believe,  are  leading  to  an  awareness  that 
it  is  in  and  through  authentic  prayer  that  we  are  being  transformed  into 
that  unity  that  God  wants.  In  other  words,  each  of  our  churches  is  learn- 
ing, in  obedience  to  the  Spirit,  how  to  empty  itself  that  it  might  learn 
how  to  be  one  in  the  Spirit  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Christ.  The 
Groupe  des  Dombes,  in  its  document  For  the  Conversion  of  the 
Churches,  talks  about  the  conversion  which  needs  to  take  place  on  three 
different  levels  in  the  life  of  the  churches9  - the  most  difficult  level  being 
the  structural  level.  This  means  that,  due  to  the  convergence  taking  place 
on  the  theological  level,  all  of  our  churches  will  need  to  make  changes 
in  the  way  they  do  things  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  in  the  world. 

The  statement  from  the  Groupe  des  Dombes  also  speaks  about  three 
types  of  conversion  which  correspond  to  three  identities:  Christian, 
ecclesial  and  confessional.  At  first  hearing  we  might  find  the  correlation 
“identity-conversion”  a bit  odd;  but  in  reality  they  are  opposite  sides  of  i 
the  same  coin.  What  makes  this  discovery  so  relevant  is  the  fact  that  the 
social  sciences  are  used  as  an  aid  for  theologizing,  and  hence  enable  a 
discovery  of  new  relationships. 

Identity  is  seen  as  a “living  reality:  it  is  a concrete  expression  of  con- 
tinuity and  change”.10  Identity  refers  back  to  a history  which  precedes 
us;  it  makes  us  what  we  are,  in  advance  of  ourselves.  This  identity  is  like 
a “construction”  or  a “pilgrimage”  in  that  it  is  always  building  on  a foun- 
dation, moving  from  one  reality  to  another  reality,  and  hence  combines 
a stable,  unchangeable  part  with  new  elements.  Therefore  our  identity  is 
progressively  being  built,  while  respecting  its  essential  core.  Anthropol- 
ogy and  sociology  teach  us  that  there  is  a collective  identity  as  well.  The 
Groupe  des  Dombes  expresses  its  conviction  that  “conversion  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  an  identity  which  seeks  to  remain  alive  and,  quite 
plainly,  faithful  to  itself’.11  This  is  the  link  which  can  be  proposed 
between  the  two  realities  of  identity  and  conversion.  I would  use  the 
expression  of  the  philosopher  Gabriel  Marcel,  who  talks  about  “creative 
fidelity”  being  at  the  heart  of  this  dynamic. 

We  can  briefly  describe  the  distinctions  made  by  the  document  in  this 
way:  at  the  heart  of  each  of  the  three  identities  (Christian,  ecclesial  and 
confessional)  is  a corresponding  conversion  which  gives  each  identity  its 
foundation  and  form. 

Christian  identity  consists  in  the  mystery  of  “God’s  fatherly  initiative 
in  communicating  himself  to  human  beings  by  sending  his  Son  Jesus 
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Christ  and  bestowing  his  Holy  Spirit”.12  The  conversion  that  gives  foun- 
dation and  form  is  the  appropriation  by  faith,  and  implementation,  of  that 
mystery  which  baptism  inaugurates  and  celebrates.13 

Ecclesial  identity  means  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  where 
“by  reason  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit...  the  irreversible  and  unfailing  pres- 
ence of  the  gift  God  has  given  of  himself  to  human  beings  in  Jesus 
Christ”14  is  made  manifest.  “Ecclesial  conversion  is  the  constant  effort 
of  the  church  community  as  such  to  strive  towards  its  Christian  iden- 
tity”;15 for  example,  ecclesia  semper  reformanda.  Ecclesial  identity 
therefore  is  at  the  service  of  Christian  identity.16 

The  third  element  in  this  triad  is  confessional  identity,  which  relates 
to  the  particular  form  and  mode  each  church  has  of  confessing  its  faith. 
Conversion  at  this  level  is  the  most  difficult.  Hence 

Confessional  conversion  is  first  of  all  conversion  to  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  consequently  a fraternal  reconciliation  among  the  churches  as  they  seek 
full  communion  and  full  mutual  ecclesial  recognition  - not  to  the  detriment  of 
confessional  identity,  but  for  purification  and  deepening  in  line  with  the 
gospel.17 

I have  chosen  the  document  by  the  Groupe  des  Dombes  to  illustrate 
the  thesis  that,  while  the  dialogue  process  is  important  and  has  produced 
some  significant,  clarifying  statements  and  agreements,  these  words 
alone  are  insufficient  for  achieving  Christian  unity.  What  is  needed  is  a 
radical  conversion  - a change  in  the  way  of  thinking  and  acting  towards 
oneself  and  towards  the  other.  Unless  changes  are  made  in  our  structures, 
in  our  modes  of  thinking,  in  our  witnessing,  we  can  produce  all  the 
words  and  statements  we  want  but  we  will  not  arrive  at  our  goal  of 
Christian  unity! 

In  the  papers  surveyed,  much  liturgical  reform  has  been  noted  in 
almost  all  of  the  churches.  On  this  level,  too,  there  has  been  much  cross- 
fertilization and  sharing  of  experiences.  For  example,  the  Mennonite 
paper  by  Rebecca  Slough  identified  five  influences  on  Mennonite  wor- 
ship: 

(1)  traditional  patterns  of  the  past  with  heavy  emphasis  on  preaching;  (2)  litur- 
gical renewal  opened  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council;  (3)  contemporary  praise 
and  worship  styles  that  reflect  evangelical  revivalism  in  America  as  well  as  the 
charismatic  movement;  (4)  a “church  growth”  and  evangelism  emphasis  char- 
acterized by  “seeker”  services;  (5)  blended  worship  that  seeks  to  integrate  so- 
called  “liturgical”  and  “non-liturgical”  styles  into  coherent  practice. 

Not  all  of  the  churches  spoke  to  the  ecumenical  dimension  of  their 
worship.  Judging  from  those  that  did,  it  was  apparent  that  this  question 
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was  understood  differently  by  different  churches.  The  Lutheran  paper 
talks  about  the  relationship  between  engagement  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  impact  this  has  had  on  its  liturgy: 

This  [enrichment  of  its  worship]  is  reflected  amongst  other  things  in  a new 
diversity  in  prayer  and  gesture,  in  the  restoration  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  the  inclusion  of  the  creation  in  the  com- 
position of  worship  as  such.  Traditionally,  Lutheran  worship  is  largely  Chris- 
tocentric in  character.  Nowadays,  through  the  influence  of  the  ecumenical  fel- 
lowship and  also  movements  of  a charismatic  nature,  the  confession  of  God 
the  Creator  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  much  more  clearly  to  expression 
as  well  and  has  gained  new  creative  force. 

With  the  Lutheran  position  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  other  instances 
of  worship  have  been  discovered  and  have  been  well  received,  such  as 
the  service  for  the  sick.  While  such  forms  of  worship  are  not  often  called 
sacraments,  there  is  a recognition  that  worship  goes  beyond  the  two 
sacraments  of  Christ  (baptism  and  eucharist)  to  other  key  moments  in  the 
life  of  the  community  such  as  forgiveness,  healing,  establishing  mem- 
bers in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  others  (see  also  Mennonite,  Yoido, 
Catholic). 

Divergence  appears  in  relationship  to  the  admission  to  the  eucharist, 
rather  than  on  how  the  eucharist  is  celebrated  or  its  liturgical  shape.  It  is 
obviously  here  that  work  still  has  to  be  done.  My  personal  reflection  is 
that  there  is  a pressing  need  for  significant  work  which  will  make 
explicit  the  ecclesiologies  underlying  our  diverse  forms  of  worship.  It  is 
clear  from  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  intercommunion  that 
there  is  here  a fundamental  ecclesiological  issue  relating  to  worship  in 
general  and  the  eucharist  in  particular.  It  was  suggested  in  the  Catholic 
paper  that  inter-ecclesial  marriages  are  a valid  place  for  carrying  out 
more  reflection  along  this  line.  This  brings  me  to  my  next  point. 

The  liturgy  as  theological  locus  - the  relationship  between  scripture, 
worship  and  ethics 

While  the  mutual  relationship  between  the  three  realities  of  scripture, 
worship  and  ethics  was  not  made  explicit,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an 
implicit  theme  underlying  the  positions  taken  in  the  various  papers  here. 
In  his  research,  Louis-Marie  Chauvet  has  presented  much  grist  for  the 
mill  of  our  thinking  about  this  triad.18  The  papers  surveyed  have  spoken 
about  the  importance  of  the  word  and  its  centrality  for  worship,  as  well 
as  the  sacramental  or  mystery  dimension  of  liturgy  and  the  necessity  of 
a coherent  Christian  witness  in  the  world  today.  When  these  were  spo- 
ken about,  they  were  most  often  mentioned  in  the  context  of  the  urgent 
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need  for  a new  evangelism  by  the  churches.  It  is  my  supposition  that  the 
more  the  churches  use  the  liturgy  as  a locus  of  theological  reflection,  the 
more  we  will  converge  on  the  path  to  Christian  unity.  The  fact  that  Faith 
and  Order  has,  practically  from  the  beginning,  been  including  reflections 
on  worship  as  part  of  its  method  is  important  here.  I remember  talking  to 
some  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  when  it  was  begin- 
ning its  work  on  confessing  the  apostolic  faith  today.  The  creeds  as  the 
form  of  confession  were  being  looked  at.  I noted  that  it  was  important  to 
realize  that  it  was  not  the  creeds  that  the  early  church  used  on  a weekly 
basis  to  confess  its  faith,  but  rather  the  eucharistic  anaphora  - this  was 
the  confession  of  faith  par  excellence  of  the  worshipping  church. 

Likewise  we  note  with  pleasure  that,  from  the  beginning,  liturgical  or 
worship  themes  have  been  an  intimate  part  of  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  represents  a long  journey  initi- 
ated at  the  start  of  the  last  century.  The  importance  of  this  document  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  as  “a  given”  in  the  stances  on  worship 
taken  in  the  papers  surveyed  here.  The  “ecumenical”  papers  reflect  on 
the  use  of  worship  at  key  meetings  as  a way  of  accompanying  the  work 
of  the  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order.  When  worship  is  used  in  theological 
reflection,  it  needs  to  be  taken  together  with  two  other  poles  - scripture 
and  ethics  - so  that  a certain  “checks  and  balances”  system  is  built  in. 
For  any  worship  which  does  not  relate  to  the  word  of  God  does  not  flow 
from  the  depths  of  the  wellspring  of  our  faith,  and  can  be  perverted  or 
misused  or  manipulated.  Likewise,  any  worship  that  does  not  find  itself 
relating  to  how  the  Christian  community  actually  lives  in  the  world  is  not 
authentic.  This  is  why  I see  the  liturgy  as  a real  focus  for  our  ecumeni- 
cal work  and  theological  reflection. 

Elements  held  in  common 

The  common  elements  for  ecumenical  worship  have  been  summa- 
rized clearly  in  the  list  given  in  the  ecumenical  paper  prepared  by  Dag- 
mar  Heller.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we  would  need  to  go  beyond 
creating  ecumenical  worship  which  might  or  might  not  look  like  worship 
in  one  or  another  of  the  traditions.  The  anthropologist  Margaret  Mead 
once  said  that  good  worship  is  made  up  of  “a  lot  of  the  old  and  a little  of 
the  new”.  This  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  if  we  cannot  find  our- 
selves within  the  form  of  worship,  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  let 
go  of  the  earthly  and  be  caught  up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  to  be  able  to  see  the  daily  realities  that  surround  us  in  a dif- 
ferent light  and  to  find  meaning  in  them. 

Many  of  these  papers  have  presented  elements  of  their  liturgies,  and 
we  can  rightfully  say  that  there  are  indeed  many  common  elements.  The 
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difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  all  were  speaking  about  the  same 
realities.  In  the  Orthodox  position  papers  the  eucharistic  liturgy  was 
often  used  as  the  paradigm  for  worship  - which  would  be  natural  for  an 
Orthodox.  With  the  exception  of  some  papers  (including  the  Yoido  and 
Mennonite),  it  seems  that  the  eucharist  or  Lord’s  supper  or  communion 
is  - or  is  becoming  - a central  part  of  the  churches’  weekly  worship  tra- 
dition. This  trend  obviously  reflects  the  recommendations  of  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  for  a more  regular  celebration  of  the  eucharist. 
However  reasons  are  not  always  given  for  the  frequent,  or  infrequent, 
celebration  of  the  eucharist.  If  one  aim  of  the  movement  for  Christian 
unity  is  the  celebration  of  a common  eucharist,  one  could  indeed  ask  that 
we  take  seriously  the  disparity  in  practice  found  here. 

For  all  of  the  traditions  represented  in  these  papers,  the  Bible  or  word 
of  God  figures  as  a central  part  of  the  worship  experience  of  the 
churches.  This  factor  is  a positive  one.  One  of  the  principal  aspects  of 
rediscovering  our  unity  in  Christ  begins  from  our  being  gathered 
together  by  his  word,  and  discovering  together  that  our  ecclesial  lives  are 
intertwined  in  the  very  history  or  story  of  Christ. 

Almost  all  of  the  positions  presented  here  show  an  awareness  of  the 
need  to  celebrate  God’s  loving  mercy,  and  the  gift  of  repentance  and 
admission  of  our  sinfulness.  This  is  another  common  element  in  our  wor- 
ship practices.  In  addition,  rendering  praise  to  God  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  liturgical  traditions  represented.  Several  have  likewise  men- 
tioned sanctification  as  an  important  part  of  the  church’s  liturgical  life. 
After  the  recent  Catholic-Lutheran  agreement  on  justification,  we  need 
to  understand  that  when  we  speak  of  sanctification  in  one  tradition  the 
corresponding  reality  in  the  Protestant  tradition  is  expressed  with  the 
term  “justification”,  or  by  “deification”  in  the  Orthodox  tradition.  Hence 
we  are  speaking  about  the  same  reality  by  using  a different  vocabulary. 
I am  personally  encouraged  by  the  level  of  agreement  found  in  the  com- 
mon elements  noted  by  each  of  the  traditions. 


Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  “work”  of  the  people  in  the  service 
of  the  unity  of  God’s  people 

From  a solid  base  we  can  progress  together  on  the  path  of  Christian 
unity  - but  with  a caveat.  The  warning  flag  needs  to  be  raised  over  the 
fact  that  we  have  seen  a coalescing  at  two  poles:  one  which  might  be 
identified  as  a more  traditional,  mainline  form  of  worship,  while  the 
other  is  around  the  free  or  charismatic  pole.  We  can  therefore  ask 
whether  there  is  a possibility  to  reconcile  these  two  tendencies.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  whole  the  more  Pentecostal,  free  church 
traditions  seem  to  be  growing  at  a very  rapid  pace  while  mainline 
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churches  are  declining.  This  trend  should  tell  the  churches  something 
about  the  way  they  worship,  and  where  people  find  meaning  in  their 
prayer  life.  The  risk  here  is  that  if  we  are  not  careful  we  can  find  our- 
selves at  odds,  pitting  tradition  against  tradition.  This  factor  could  cause 
greater  division  among  churches. 

Another  factor  is  that  we  need  to  be  able  to  do  something  about  the 
issue  of  the  eucharist,  from  its  celebration  to  its  sharing.  This  means  that 
deeper  ecclesiological  studies  (both  theoretical  and  practical)  need  to  be 
carried  out,  to  see  exactly  how  the  churches  understand  what  they  do 
when  they  celebrate  the  eucharist;  what  they  do  when  they  invite  persons 
to  - or  exclude  them  from  - its  reception;  and  lastly,  what  would  happen 
if  we  recognized  the  eucharist  of  another  church  as  having  all  the  ele- 
ments that  our  church  believes  are  required  by  the  apostolic  faith. 

What  might  become  a great  risk  here  is  that  what  was  called  at  the 
second  European  ecumenical  assembly  at  Graz  (1997)  “an  ecumenism  of 
the  people”  should  be  considered  as  being  in  opposition  to  an  “official” 
ecumenism,  that  is,  an  ecumenism  of  the  theologians  and  ecclesiastics 
alone.  The  Spirit  will  move  where,  and  when,  and  how  the  Spirit  desires. 
The  churches  need  to  be  attentive  to  this  reality,  not  only  in  theory  but 
also  in  practice.  This  means  that  we  need  to  move  towards  greater,  and 
better,  communication  of  the  results  of  the  dialogues,  as  well  as  a more 
profound  liturgical  catechesis  in  each  of  the  churches,  so  that  our  faith- 
ful will  understand  the  necessity  of  common  prayer,  of  knowing  about 
other  Christian  traditions  besides  their  own.  What  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  this  is  that  each  ecclesial  tradition  needs  to  verify  in  its  own  life  the 
relationship  of  theory  to  practice  (or,  if  you  prefer,  of  orthodoxy  to  ortho- 
praxis). This  will  be  the  real  litmus  test  of  whether  or  not  the  work  of  the 
people  in  praising  God  with  their  lips  is  also  the  work  of  the  people  in 
glorifying  God  through  their  witness  to  being  God’s  one  people. 
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This  essay  forms  a response  to  the  confessional  papers  which  I have 
been  asked  to  review,  and  which  describe  how  worship  is  practised  and 
understood  within  various  traditions,  and  how  those  traditions  under- 
stand their  specific  practice  of  worship  within  the  ecumenical  whole.  It 
does  not  seek  to  offer  detailed  comment  on  the  individual  papers.  In  my 
view,  readers  will  be  better  able  to  make  their  own  judgments  without  an 
“official  line”  being  suggested.  My  intention,  rather,  is  to  address  two 
main  questions  arising  from  the  collection: 

1.  What  are  the  common  patterns  in  worship  which  emerge  from  the 
confessional  statements,  and  how  do  the  differences  reveal  and/or 
impede  those  common  patterns? 

2.  How  does  the  ecumenical  perspective  influence  emerging  patterns  of 
worship? 

A third  question  I wish  to  address  is  not  widely  raised  by  the  individual 
papers,  but  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  our  attention.  The  purpose  of 
our  enquiry  into  what  is  happening  in  worship  ought  not  simply  to  be  an 
account  of  the  past,  or  even  of  the  present  where  it  is  shaped  predominantly 
by  the  past.  We  need  to  ask  about  the  future,  and  to  enquire  how  the  pre- 
sent changes  in  our  world  are  being  reflected  in  worship.  Gail  Ramshaw’s 
paper  on  feminist  approaches  to  worship  describes  one  example  of  how 
change  in  social  thought  impinges  on  worship,  and  I want  to  widen  that 
issue.  In  doing  so  I do  not  want  to  evade  the  challenge  of  the  particular,  but 
to  show  how  the  feminist  experience  raises  a more  general  question: 

3.  Are  the  theologies  which  underlie  our  worship  adequate  to  express 
the  changing  demographic  nature  of  the  church,  and  how  does  the  tag 
lex  orandi,  lex  credendi  imprison  - or  liberate  - our  worship? 

Perversely,  it  is  with  this  third  question  that  I wish  to  begin;  and  I shall 
wish  to  return  to  it  at  the  end. 

Changes  in  demography  and  ideology 

Much  contemporary  discussion  among  liturgists  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  inculturation:  How  far  can  local  culture  and  custom  shape  wor- 
ship, and  how  far  does  Christian  theology  and  worship  have  to  be 
counter-cultural?  Such  a discussion  gains  particular  force  and  focus  in 
the  experience  of  a church  no  longer  bound  by  one  Christianized  culture, 
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and  no  longer  inhabiting  a world  where  the  modernist  consensus  holds 
unchallenged  sway. 

Demography:  North  to  South,  West  to  East 

Throughout  the  20th  century  a huge  demographic  shift  has  been  tak- 
ing place  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  church.  In  1900  more  than  half  the 
membership  of  the  Christian  church  was  to  be  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  in  the  west  (that  is,  Europe  and  the  North  American 
landmass);  now,  in  1999,  more  than  two-thirds  are  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  east.  In  this  paper  I shall  refer  to  these 
two  manifestations  of  the  church’s  locatedness  in  the  world  as  “the  old 
church”  and  “the  new  church”. 

Ideology:  modernism  to  post-modernism 

In  the  same  period  we  have  seen  the  ideological  shift  from  mod- 
ernism to  post-modernism,  from  a number  of  coherent  meta-narratives  to 
an  extreme  form  of  relativistic  pluralism  which  rejects  meta-narrative 
(though  it  is  itself  at  least  a type  of  meta-narrative).  For  many  Christians 
this  shift  is  extremely  serious  and  one  to  be  resisted,  since  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  witness  to  God  is  a meta-narrative  giving  coherence  and  mean- 
ing to  all  our  living. 

For  many  Orthodox  this  issue  is  addressed  quite  differently.  Mod- 
ernism has  been  regarded  as  a departure  from  the  vision  of  God.  On  such 
a view  modernism  has  meant  humanism,  and  humanism  has  obscured 
our  creatureliness  and  dependence  upon  God.  And  post-modernism  is 
simply  a further  step  on  a godless  journey. 

Such  a root-and-branch  rejection  of  modernism  (and,  by  extension, 
post-modernism)  has  meant  that  Orthodox  worship  has  maintained  an 
historical  “otherness”  which  remains  profoundly  attractive  to  many 
whose  acceptance  of  modernism  and  post-modernism  is  not  uncritical. 
For  many  of  those  who  find  modernism  and  post-modernism  spiritually 
unsustaining,  there  is  an  appeal  in  the  holistic  vision  of  Orthodox  wor- 
ship. But  not  for  all. 

For  those  who  welcome  the  modernist  and  post-modernist  projects,  a 
return  to  a pre-modem  worship  would  be  impossible,  whatever  its  glo- 
ries, for  it  would  mean  that  split  between  spirituality  and  daily  life  which 
the  Orthodox,  from  a different  perspective,  also  reject.  For  such  mod- 
ernist and  post-modernist  Christians,  worship  has  to  be  expressed  pre- 
cisely in  the  new  context. 

Worship  and  mission 

Each  of  these  issues  has  either  missiological  and/or  euchological- 
liturgical  implications.  What  we  say,  read  and  sing  in  worship  is  shaped 
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by,  and  itself  shapes,  what  we  say  and  do  in  mission.  The  instinctive 
response  of  worshippers  towards  liturgy  (written  or  unwritten)  is  con- 
servative, no  matter  how  radical  the  missionary  imperative  may  be.  Even 
when  worship  “modernizes”  itself,  it  usually  simply  adopts  and  adapts 
existing  cultural  practices.  As  contemporary  examples  of  this  we  may 
cite  the  use  of  country  music  in  much  of  the  charismatic  worship  scene, 
and  house,  garage  and  rap  music  in  the  rave  worship  scene. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  demographic  shift  from  North  to  South  seriously, 
we  in  the  old  church  will  have  to  learn  from  the  new  church  something 
of  how  they  worship.  Unlike  the  old  church  in  the  West  (with  the  recent 
exception  of  those  in  Eastern  Europe),  the  new  church  in  many  places 
experiences  persecution,  torture  and  oppression.  While  the  teaching  of 
the  old  church  is  predominantly  about  finding  forgiveness  from  sin  and 
the  patient  bearing  of  our  sufferings  (however  unjust),  the  new  church 
talks  of  freedom  and  the  struggle  to  overcome.  And  the  worship  of  the 
new  church  is  characterized  by  active  hope  - even  in  suffering. 

Context  and  tradition 

That  sociological  and  demographic  issues  are  extremely  important  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  confessional  papers  in  this  vol- 
ume have  wanted  to  set  what  they  have  to  say  about  worship  in  a wider 
context  - whether  ecclesiological,  historical  or  theological.  Context  is  all. 
However,  in  selecting  contributions  the  demographic  issue  seems  to  have 
been  largely  ignored;  certainly  it  has  been  overlooked.  The  20th  century 
shift  in  the  church’s  locatedness  might  almost  not  have  occurred. 

In  such  a silence,  theological  and  ecclesiological  explorations  pursue 
the  traditional  categories  of  the  old  church,  and  ecumenism  becomes  a 
question  of  how  to  work  together  without  losing  sight  of  the  old  distinc- 
tions. Of  course,  this  is  quite  comprehensible;  the  past  which  has  shaped 
the  old  church  has  been  costly  and  often  bitter.  For  many,  ecumenism 
involves  a call  to  embrace  a future  in  which  identity  shaped  by  the  past 
will  be  significantly  changed,  and  perhaps  even  lost.  Since  that  identity 
has  nearly  always  been  bought  at  the  cost  of  martyrdom,  the  call  to 
change  can  appear,  to  some,  to  be  a call  to  betrayal. 

When  we  ask  whether  ecumenical  worship  is  a new  worship,  or 
whether  the  ecumenical  church  is  a new  church,  the  answer  nearly 
always  seeks  to  allay  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  those  who  see  the  past 
as  something  which  must  not  be  betrayed.  Tradition  becomes  a mono- 
lithic system  which  must  be  preserved  intact. 

The  marginalization  of  the  new  church 

But  in  many  of  the  base  communities  of  the  new  church,  the  tradi- 
tional answers  do  not  fit  the  experiential  questions.  Old  ways  of  reading 
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and  interpreting  the  scripture  by  reference  to  the  tradition  are  being  chal- 
lenged - and  sometimes  abandoned.  Where  there  is  no  access  to  theo- 
logical libraries  and  to  biblical  commentaries,  or  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  such  resources,  a communitarian  exegesis  has  arisen.  Where 
there  is  no  regular  clerical  presence,  the  priesthood  is  expressed  by  the 
congregation  both  in  word  and  sacrament. 

By  and  large,  in  the  essays  we  have  received  in  this  collection  this  expe- 
rience of  the  new  church  is  marginalized.  As  suggested  above,  at  one  level 
this  is  not  surprising:  the  overwhelming  response  to  the  new  is  the  attempt 
to  regularize  it  by  means  of  the  hierarchical  authority  of  the  old.  It  is  not 
surprising  but  it  is,  perhaps,  deeply  disturbing  that  the  contracting  old 
church  feels  that  it  has  a competence,  a right  and  a responsibility  to  direct 
the  expanding  new  church  in  the  conduct  of  its  life,  worship  and  witness. 

I shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  at  the  end  of  the  essay.  For  now 
we  need  to  consider  what  patterns  can  be  discerned  in  the  confessional 
papers. 

Signs  of  convergence  and  divergence 

Initially,  as  we  read  these  articles,  we  gain  a strong  sense  of  conver- 
gence. There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  activity  of  the  church  in  worship 
reflects  the  high  priestly  ministry  of  Christ. 

There  is  an  increasing  (though  not  unanimous)  impression  of  forms 
of  worship  which  share  a common  liturgical  shape.  In  services  or  litur- 
gies of  the  word,  the  growing  influence  of  the  Revised  Common  Lec- 
tionary (RCL;  see  below)1  creates  a powerful  perception  of  the  scrip- 
tures we  hold  in  common.  Yet  in  other  areas  divergence  remains.  There 
is  still  no  agreed  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  or  of 
who  may  preside  at  the  eucharist.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  var- 
iously understood,  and  the  nature  and  location  of  authority  in  the  church 
is  still  a contentious  issue. 

Whatever  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  may  have  sug- 
gested in  terms  of  agreement,  the  confessional  papers  reveal  that  much 
of  the  ecumenical  journey  remains  to  be  made.  This  is  more  than  simply 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  one  another’s  forms  of  ordained  ministry. 
There  is  still  an  unresolved  problem  about  how  authority  and  ministry 
are  expressed  within  different  traditions;  and  this  arises  from  distinct 
understandings  of  the  nature  of  the  church.  Apparently  convergent  lan- 
guage may  yet  conceal  divergent  theology  and  ecclesiology. 

Worship  as  a reflection  of  Christ’s  high  priesthood 

As  an  example  of  such  divergence  within  convergence,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  consider  the  central  theme  of  the  paper  from  the  Evangelical 
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Lutheran  Church  in  Germany.  Hans  Krech  offers  a masterly  theological 
account  of  how  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church  expresses  the  high 
priestly  ministry  of  its  head,  Jesus  Christ.  Reading  other  papers  might 
lead  one  to  conceive  that  there  is  a high  degree  of  convergence  here. 
However  on  deeper  reflection,  and  when  we  consider  how  others  express 
in  their  liturgies  the  same  doctrine,  Krech’s  analysis  raises  as  many  prob- 
lems as  it  solves. 

In  few  traditions  is  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  expressed  in  lay 
presidency  at  the  eucharist.  Yet  some  communities  - for  example,  some 
feminists,  some  Pentecostalists,  some  Baptists,  some  members  of  the 
Iona  Community  - will  permit,  and  even  encourage,  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  to  mean  that  the  eucharist  can,  and  should,  be  celebrated  even 
when  no  ordained  person  is  present.  Not  all  communities  permitting  lay 
presidency  see  it  as  the  norm,  though  some  do.  Some  do  not  have 
ordained  ministry.  Very  few,  however,  would  allow  just  anyone  to  pre- 
side; the  task  is  normally  reserved  to  persons  approved  by  the  congrega- 
tion or  other  authorizing  body.  Most  seem  to  consider  the  lay  presidency 
as  exceptional  - but  there  is  here  a fault-line  of  praxis  which  indicates  a 
deep  fault-line  in  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  doctrinal  terra  firma. 

Worship  as  eucharistic 

The  majority  of  papers  adopt  the  position  that  eucharistic  worship  is 
the  norm.  This  is  not  universally  the  case,  however,  and  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  the  Sunday  celebration  of  the  eucharist  is  either  not  a 
common  experience,  or  is  in  some  way  expressed  less  than  fully  by  the 
congregation. 

In  a number  of  traditions  (mostly  among  the  Reformation  churches) 
there  is  a far  less  frequent  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  For  such  congre- 
gations, the  normal  Sunday  service  is  a service  of  the  word.  Eucharist 
may  occur  twice  or  once  a month,  or  even  once  a quarter.  In  part,  this 
reflects  a high  view  of  the  eucharist:  too  frequent  an  observance,  it  is 
felt,  would  diminish  its  sacred  nature.  In  part,  it  may  be  said  to  show  a 
low  view:  the  eucharist  has  no  saving  effect  in  the  sanctification  of  the 
believer. 

However,  the  distinction  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  this.  Even  where  the 
eucharist  is  celebrated  every  Sunday,  there  may  be  very  few  who  receive 
the  elements.  Among  the  Orthodox,  it  is  clear  that  many  may  present 
themselves  for  communion  only  once  a year.  This  infrequent  reception 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a “low”  or  “high”  view  of  the  eucharist,  objec- 
tively considered.  It  is  far  more  complex  and  arises  from  what  appear  to 
be  custom  and  practice,  which  are  derived,  in  turn,  from  what  we  might 
now  call  psychological  and  sociological  factors.  Here,  then,  is  another 
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case  where  some  degree  of  apparent  convergence  (regular  weekly 
eucharistic  celebration)  obscures  divergence  (the  frequency  - or  lack  of 
it  - of  congregational  reception). 

Nor  is  it  easier  to  argue  a case  for  convergence  when,  for  example, 
the  Quaker  paper  describes  their  worship  as  “eucharistic”.  Clearly,  as 
Janet  Scott  observes,  this  use  of  the  word  - in  a tradition  where  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  sacrament  is  rejected  - has  a different  reference  and 
weight  from  that  accorded  to  it  by,  for  example,  Roman  Catholics.  Yet 
again  we  have  an  instance  where  convergent  language  is  used  in  a situ- 
ation where  considerable  divergence  of  praxis  remains.  Scott  herself  is 
quite  clear  about  the  divergence,  yet  a convergent  word  “eucharistic”  is 
used.  There  is  no  dishonesty  here,  but  we  do  need  to  be  clear  how  words 
change  meaning  and  weight  when  set  within  their  given  context. 

A common  liturgical  “shape”  ? 

Both  in  services  of  the  word  and  of  the  eucharist  there  is  an  appar- 
ently increasing  convergence  of  liturgical  shape.  In  part  this  may  be  a 
result  of  the  response,  in  the  liturgical  renewal  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
to  Dom  Gregory  Dix’s  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy.  Whether  such  a con- 
sensus will  survive  the  current  round  of  liturgical  revision  (with  the  chal- 
lenge to  Dix’s  monolithic  structuralism  posed  by  the  English  liturgist 
Paul  Bradshaw  and  others)  is  less  clear.  Certainly  the  suggestion  that  the 
early  church  had  considerable  variety  in  its  liturgical  practice  from  one 
centre  to  another  may  be  said  to  legitimate  the  current  interest  in  the 
diversity  which  local  and  regional  inculturation  offers. 

Nonetheless  in  the  traditional  free  churches  - and  particularly  those 
springing  from  the  Anabaptist  and  Independent  Congregational  trajecto- 
ries - a quite  distinct  liturgical  shape  remains.  In  the  services  of  the  word 
there  is  little  use  of  the  office  canticles,  and  the  main  liturgical  shape  is 
given  by  hymnody  rather  than  by  service  books.  In  these  traditions,  the 
eucharistic  prayers  are  frequently  uttered  by  appointed  lay  members  of 
the  congregation,  and  in  many  cases  separate  prayers  are  spoken  before 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  administration  of  the  cup  (or  cups). 

Those  who  follow  such  a line  point  to  1 Corinthians  1 1 as  the  earliest 
New  Testament  evidence  for  a eucharistic  service,  and  understand  that  a 
blessing  was  pronounced  for  bread  and  wine.  Notice  that  the  blessing  is 
“for”  the  bread  and  wine,  not  “of’  them.  In  the  confessional  papers, 
where  the  weight  of  eucharistic  understanding  presumes  a consecration 
of  the  elements,  this  dissenting  witness  is  obscured.  For  congregations  in 
these  traditions,  the  eucharistic  blessing  is  a blessing  of  God;  and  while 
this  may  lead  to  a so-called  “Zwinglian”  memorialism,  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  Zwingli  was  as  reductionist  as  is  often  claimed. 
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If  earlier  I was  constrained  (pace  BEM)  to  point  to  a divergence  over 
understandings  of  ministry,  here  we  see  that  there  is  continued  diver- 
gence over  the  understanding  of  eucharist.  Once  again,  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  convergent  language  necessarily  means 
convergent  thought. 

The  liturgical  year 

One  area  where  there  does  appear  to  be  some  convergence  in  thought 
as  well  as  in  language  is  in  an  increasing  observance  of  the  liturgical 
year.  For  many  traditions  the  liturgical  year  provides  the  essential  shape 
of  the  liturgy.  The  paper  from  the  sisters  at  Grandchamp  describes  this; 
but  they  are  not  alone.  Groups  as  apparently  diverse  as  the  Orthodox  and 
Reformed  churches  express  the  paschal  mystery  in  worship  through  the 
cycle  of  the  liturgical  seasons. 

Perhaps  one  reason  this  is  so  is  because  there  is  less  controversial 
theological  history  about  the  liturgical  year.  Even  the  least  liturgically 
minded  congregation  will  scarcely  refuse  to  observe  Christmas  and 
Easter  (although  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  keep  these  feasts  in  quite 
a minimalist  fashion).  Increasingly  the  season  of  Advent  is  being  recov- 
ered, and  the  charismatic  movement  did  much  among  non-Pentecostals 
to  restore  the  celebration  of  Pentecost  as  more  than  a doctrinal  event. 
Lenten  study  groups,  and  the  fresh  post- Vatican  II  focus  on  penitential 
seasons,  have  strengthened  this  recovery  of  the  liturgical  year  in  the 
Western  church. 

I would  have  welcomed  some  further  exposition  of  this  topic  from 
the  Syrian  Orthodox  tradition,  not  least  because  of  their  way  of  looking 
at  the  period  beyond  Pentecost.  The  description  of  Sundays  as  belonging 
to  “ordinary  time”  is  often  more  depressing  in  tone  than  need  be,  simply 
because  the  ordo  of  the  liturgical  year  in  the  West  is  so  lopsided.  In  my 
own  work  I have  experimented  with  a Pentecost  season  lasting  until 
6 August  which  I celebrate  as  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration  (not  least 
because  of  Hiroshima  in  1945,  and  despite  the  move  to  return  that  feast 
to  Lent).  I have  then  tried  to  inaugurate  a season  of  Transfiguration  last- 
ing until  29  September,  when  I propose  a final  season  of  Michaelmas 
leading  to  Advent. 

I do  not  expect  instant  acclaim  for  my  clumsy  efforts  to  give  a more 
balanced  shape  to  the  liturgical  year;  but  I am  encouraged  to  think  that 
among  the  Orthodox  there  exist  more  equally  divided  seasons.  With  such 
a provision,  the  wider  experience  of  becoming  the  new  humanity  (Trans- 
figuration), and  the  struggle  against  evil  (Michaelmas)  - which  are  mis- 
siological  presumptions  of  what  I earlier  called  “the  new  church”  - can 
begin  to  deepen  what  is  gradually  becoming  a far  more  common  way  of 
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thinking  about  our  Christian  living,  a way  in  which  the  worship  of  the 
year,  attuned  to  Christian  seasons,  deepens  our  understanding  of  God’s 
creative  and  redemptive  work. 

We  may  find  more  opportunity  for  convergence  in  this  more  liturgi- 
cally  driven  milieu  than  in  more  traditional  theological  debate,  where  we 
are  tempted  to  reiterate  our  set  positions. 

The  Revised  Common  Lectionary 

Among  English-speaking  churches  there  is  an  increasing  use  of  the 
Revised  Common  Lectionary  (RCL),  a close  sibling  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ordo  Lectionum  Missae.  This  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  benefit.  As  more  and  more  churches  use  the  same  scrip- 
tures each  Sunday,  there  has  been  a growth  of  ecumenical  Bible  study 
dealing  with  the  scripture  being  used  in  the  liturgical  assembly. 

At  present,  the  RCL  is  confined  to  English-speaking  churches,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  necessarily  be  so.  Other  language 
groups  might  equally  use  the  lectionary,  since  it  simply  lists  the  readings 
for  the  main  service  of  Sundays  and  the  great  feasts.  The  lectionary 
assumes  a eucharistic  pattern  of  worship  with  Old  Testament,  Psalter,  epis- 
tle and  gospel  lections,  but  it  can  equally  be  used  for  services  of  the  word. 

The  English  Language  Liturgical  Consultation  (ELLC  - see  note  6 
on  p.  68  of  this  volume)  is  responsible  for  the  publication  and  promotion 
of  the  RCL;  it  is  engaged  in  a programme  of  discussion  with  other  lan- 
guage groups,  with  a view  to  wider  adoption  of  this  common  pattern  for 
reading  the  scriptures  in  worship. 

The  influence  of  ecumenism 

The  confessional  papers  brought  together  here  nearly  all  show  some 
awareness  of  what  is  occurring  in  other  traditions.  Some  instinctively 
seek  to  respond  to  wider  trends  - while  others  see  their  contribution  to 
ecumenical  debate  as  an  unchanging  witness  to  what  they  have  always 
held. 

Lex  orandi,  lex  credendi 

Here  we  can  begin  to  return  to  my  earlier  question  about  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tag  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi.  At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I 
suggested  that  this  saying  might  be  either  liberating  or  imprisoning.  If 
we  allow  it  to  mean  that  the  prayers  of  the  people  will  show  how  faith 
develops,  the  saying  may  become  intensely  liberating.  Where  we  use  it 
as  a regulatory  refusal  to  change  praying  simply  because  doing  so  will 
mean  a shift  (not  to  be  borne!)  in  what  we  believe,  it  may  well  lead  to  a 
stifling  of  the  Spirit  and  an  imprisonment  of  the  congregation. 
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Of  course,  this  is  to  put  the  matter  quite  partially.  Several  of  the  con- 
fessional papers  (particularly  the  Orthodox  contributions,  but  not  exclu- 
sively so)  remind  us  that  one  of  the  huge  strengths  of  set  liturgies  is  that 
they  prevent  the  tyranny  of  individualism.  In  the  liturgical  act  we  are  not 
dominated  by  our  subjective  feelings  and  personal  preferences;  rather, 
we  rely  on  the  common  mind  of  the  church  arrived  at  in  councils  and  in 
the  experience  of  the  centuries. 

While  as  a working  liturgist  I am  strongly  sympathetic  to  such  a 
view,  I am  still  uncertain  that  it  is  a complete  answer.  In  a divided  world 
church,  can  the  answer  of  any  one  tradition  - however  venerable  - be 
adequate  for  all?  From  those  who  express  the  priesthood  of  all  believers 
in  more  democratic  terms,  the  question  may  be  posed  more  sharply:  how 
far  is  the  use  of  liturgy  as  a means  of  preventing  individualism  actually 
a means  of  exercising  central,  clerical  control,  of  stifling  the  holy  people 
of  God?  How  does  such  a centralizing,  clerical  use  of  liturgy  accord  with 
the  emergence  of  a literate,  enfranchised  laity? 

Ecumenism  as  a word  of  the  church  and  of  the  world 

At  this  point  we  return  to  the  demographic  questions  I raised  above. 
“Ecumenism”  has  become  a church  word,  a word  to  describe  the  church, 
but  it  was  not  always  so.  Oikoumene  was  not,  in  the  first  place,  a word 
about  the  church.  The  founders  of  the  modem  ecumenical  movement 
knew  this;  their  agenda  sprang  from  missionary  concerns,  and  they  knew 
that  oikoumene  is  primarily  a word  about  the  world,  meaning  “the  inhab- 
ited (earth)”.  It  later  came  to  mean  “the  known  world”,  and  in  Christian 
thought  became  part  of  the  belief  in  the  fullness  of  Christ’s  eternal  reign 
- “the  world  to  come”  (e  oikoumene  e mellousa,  cf.  Heb.  2:5). 

It  is  this  deeper  sense  of  ecumenism,  of  the  church’s  place  within  the 
world  made  and  redeemed  by  God  in  Christ,  that  is  so  muted  in  the  con- 
fessional essays.  Many  of  our  concerns  about  the  ordering  and  enacting 
of  worship  are  about  ecclesiology  rather  than  mission.  Hans  Krech 
reminds  us  that  liturgy  is  public  worship,  “and  that  is  why  the  bells  are 
rung”.  Perhaps  we  need  to  address  this  “demographic”  sense  of  oik- 
oumene before  seeing  it  in  its  churchly  context. 

Demographic  ecumenism  and  inculturation 

If  we  are  to  take  seriously  this  primary  sense  of  oikoumene , then  we 
are  constrained  to  be  engaged  in  questions  of  the  church’s  place  in  the 
world,  and  of  how  worship  is  inculturated. 

St  Paul’s  classic  exposition  of  the  church’s  relationship  to  the  world 
is  that  we  are  in  it,  but  not  of  it;  this  is  an  uneasy  tension,  but  the  tension 
has  to  be  maintained.  In  his  own  missionary  journeys  the  apostle  knew 
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that  there  were  times  to  use  the  culture  (for  example,  at  the  Areopagus  in 
Athens),  and  times  to  resist  it  (for  example,  the  Diana  cultus  at  Ephesus). 
Outright  dismissal  of  the  existing  culture  is  as  counter-productive  as 
uncritical  espousal  of  it. 

While  several  of  the  papers  address  the  issue  of  inculturation  - and 
in  particular  the  paper  from  the  Church  of  South  India,  to  which  I shall 
return  - the  question  of  how  people’s  experience  of  daily  life  is 
expressed  in  worship  is  less  clearly  articulated.  At  the  same  time,  we 
need  to  ask  how  Christ  is  manifested  in  worship.  Do  the  formal  liturgi- 
cal texts  reflect  the  same  Christ  as  indigenous  hymns  and  songs?  Where 
there  is  a mismatch,  does  the  difference  itself  have  a moderating  effect 
on  both  the  tradition  and  the  local  expression?  Or  do  the  two  reveal  and 
exemplify  an  unresolved  difficulty? 

The  old  church  has  been  very  successful  at  inculturation.  When  we 
look  at  icons,  the  tradition  is  very  strong  and  coherent.  Equally,  when  we 
walk  into  St  Peter’s  in  Rome  we  see  an  extraordinarily  successful  exam- 
ple of  inculturation.  Around  us  are  the  huge  statues  of  the  apostles,  cast- 
ing the  twelve  in  the  role  of  entrants  in  some  II  Signor  del  Risorgimento 
contest  - great,  muscle-bound  figures  twisting  their  bodies  to  display 
pectorals,  biceps,  triceps,  quadriceps,  trapezoids,  deltoids  and  the  rest. 

“We”  (those  of  us  in  the  old  church)  scarcely  notice  the  inculturation 
of  the  biblical  figures  until  we  see  the  peoples  of  the  new  church  - 
Africans,  or  South  Americans,  or  Indians,  or  Asians,  or  Polynesians  - 
beginning  their  own  programme  of  inculturation.  Then  we  begin  to  ask 
whether  the  disciples  really  did  wear  grass  skirts,  or  whether  Mary  of 
Magdala  really  did  have  twelve  brass  rings  around  her  neck  and  a 
wooden  disc  in  her  lower  lip.  Why  does  the  older  form  of  inculturation 
pass  largely  without  comment?  Is  it  simply  that  age  has  dulled  our  criti- 
cal wits?  Is  it  the  shock  of  the  new  that  excites  anxiety  - and  even  con- 
demnation? 

Church  ecumenism  in  worship:  goal  or  reality 

Time  and  again  the  confessional  papers  demonstrate  an  awareness  of 
the  churchly  nature  of  ecumenism.  Yet  they  seem  to  suggest  that  its 
impact  on  our  worship  is  still  more  a goal  than  a current  reality.  This  is 
not  as  depressing  as  some  may  find  it.  The  task  of  recovering  an  ecu- 
menism of  the  church  is  not  simply  one  of  unravelling  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. We  cannot  return  to  an  imagined  status  quo  ante.  The  ante  (pace  the 
Orthodox  rejection  of  modernism)  is  not  recoverable;  clocks  cannot  be 
wound  back.  The  worldwide  expansion  of  the  church  cannot,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  contained  within  some  “pressure  cooker”  type  of  central  control. 
The  New  Testament  story  of  the  missionary  expansion  into  the  gentile 
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world  - into  the  oikoumene  - demonstrates  that,  while  there  was  colle- 
gial unity  among  the  apostles,  there  was  also  freedom  of  development  in 
order  to  meet  the  missionary  task.  Gentiles  did  not  need  to  be  circum- 
cised, and  a life  of  prayer  and  worship  had  to  be  developed  beyond  the 
Temple  and  the  synagogue. 

The  changes  in  our  world  will  not  be  as  quickly  addressed  - particu- 
larly from  within  a divided  church.  But  the  realization  that  the  task  needs 
enterprising  is  welcome,  so  long  as  we  allow  a freedom  of  voices  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  The  language 
of  dominance  has  to  be  resisted  if  the  church  is  to  grow,  and  if  its  wor- 
ship to  become  truly  the  work  of  the  priesthood  which  is  that  of  all 
believers. 

Thomas  Thangaraj’s  paper  describing  the  Church  of  South  India’s 
worship  makes  very  specific  some  of  the  questions  I have  just  raised.  For 
many  Indian  Christians,  inculturation  is  a two-edged  sword.  CSI  con- 
gregations are  emerging  from  a worship  shaped  by  their  missionary 
founders,  but  they  are  hesitant  about  an  inculturation  which  would  ren- 
der them  indistinct  from  Hindus  and  Muslims.  There  may  be  a danger 
that  the  current  enthusiasm  about  inculturation  is  being  distorted  by  a 
Western  paternalism.  If  inculturation  is  to  occur  it  must  be  indigenous, 
but  it  must  also  be  a Christian  inculturation.  The  likelihood  is  that  local 
new  church  Christian  leaders  and  congregations  are  more  able  to  see 
what  must  be  resisted  and  what  may  be  adopted,  than  old  church  author- 
ities in  the  distant  theological  and  liturgical  redoubts! 

Along  with  liturgical  change,  the  CSI  is  experiencing  the  challenge 
of  what  it  means  to  have  a strong  praxis  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believ- 
ers. Dalits  can  no  longer  be  kept  outside  (one  might  ask  how  they  ever 
were):  surely  there  can  be  no  support  for  such  an  apartheid  from  the  New 
Testament.  Time  after  time,  the  gospel  writers  tell  us  of  Jesus  keeping 
table  and  company  with  the  untouchables  of  his  day.  Now  the  church  of 
South  India  - a new  church  with  old  church  foundations  - is  making  the 
difficult  change  to  a new  church  life  which  is  more  inclusive  of  all  its 
people.  We  must  watch  and  pray  with  them. 

Old  church  and  new  church:  the  future 

While  the  churchly  nature  of  ecumenism  is  at  least  present  on  the 
agenda,  it  is  less  clear  that  the  worldly  nature  of  ecumenism  is.  What  I 
have  called  the  old  church  is  increasingly  seen  as  irrelevant  by  the  world 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Our  worship  struggles  to  engage  with  a global  cul- 
ture which  lives  in  a “pick-and-mix”  market  place.  To  see  all  over  India 
- and  not  just  in  the  big  cities,  but  in  the  tiniest  villages  as  well  - kiosks 
offering  international  telephone  connections  with  subscriber  trunk 
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dialling  and  facilities  for  faxing  and  electronic  mailing,  is  to  be  reminded 
that  Marshall  McLuhan’s  “global  village”  is  more  than  ever  a reality. 

For  the  old  church  to  attempt  to  dictate  or  dominate  the  agenda  as  it 
did  in  the  past  is  no  longer  a serious  option.  In  the  global  village,  differ- 
ent families  have  different  ways  of  doing  things,  but  (pace  the  post-mod- 
ernists) there  are  village  patterns.  The  question  is  whether  the  village 
consents  to  be  ruled  by  the  elders  any  longer. 

In  such  a world,  the  church  needs  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
to  discern  the  spirits.  That  church  does  not  have  the  same  demographic 
shape  that  it  did  a century  ago,  and  in  many  places  its  worship  is  chang- 
ing. One  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  papers  I have  been  asked  to 
review  is  that  we  are  unable  to  discern  clearly  the  underlying  nature  of 
that  change.  In  part,  this  is  because  we  are  still  dominated  by  old  church 
ways  of  thinking  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  worship,  and  the  ways 
in  which  we  order  and  regulate  it.  In  part,  it  is  because  the  change  is  still 
in  process  and  we  cannot  see  the  end. 

As  I have  read  these  papers,  I have  been  encouraged  that  there  is  a 
widespread  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
developing  liturgical  story.  My  hope  is  that  we  will  widen  both  our 
churchly  and  the  worldly  understandings  of  the  oikoumene  so  that  the 
worship  of  the  whole  church  - in  heaven  and  on  earth  - will  reveal 
Christ,  who  fills  the  whole  universe  in  all  its  parts  (Eph.  1:23),  and  all 
creation  may  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
Then  we  shall  truly  know  an  ecumenical  worship. 


NOTE 

1 For  further  information  on  the  Revised  Common  Lectionary  see  the  web  site  of  the  Con- 
sultation on  Common  Texts  at  http://www.commontexts.org/. 
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At  worship , the  church  is  one. 

At  worship , the  churches  are  diverse. 

At  worship , man/  churches  are  - 

tragically, ; even  today  - divided. 

Worship  is  central  to  the  church  and  to  the  churches;  and  issues  of 
common  worship  are  central  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  Yet  many 
discussions  of  worship  reveal  a lack  of  detailed  knowledge  about 
what  unites  - and  divides  - the  churches  in  their  worship  today. 

This  book  offers  a wide-ranging  and  fascinating  survey  of  the 
contemporary  state  of  Christian  worship.  Some  thirty  liturgists, 
theologians,  church  leaders  and  pastors  - from  Coptic  Orthodox 
to  Quaker,  from  Mar  Thoma  to  Yoido  Full  Gospel  - present  their 
church's  current  understanding  and  practice  of  worship.  The  impact 
of  the  liturgical  renewal  and  ecumenical  movements  on  worship  is 
considered.  Two  ecumenical  communities,  Iona  and  Grandchamp, 
explain  how  their  distinctive  worship  life  is  rooted  in  Christian 
tradition,  and  two  essays  reflect  on  the  significance  of  worship 
in  ecumenical  contexts.  In  a concluding  section,  five  prominent 
liturgists  reflect  on  the  current  state  of  Christian  worship  and 
on  opportunities  - and  challenges  - facing  the  churches,  both 
individually  and  ecumenically,  in  their  worship  today. 

As  a resource  for  the  discussion  begun  in  the  three  volumes  So  We 
Believe , So  We  Pray,  Eucharistic  Worship  in  Ecumenical  Contexts 
and  Becoming  a Christian,  this  book  is  an  important  reference  for  all 
those  concerned  with  worship  and  the  ecumenical  movement  today. 
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